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THE BRIGHT SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


Curistmas is coming—the unfailing 
visitor—the guest who never disap- 
points. He comes with the white 
marten fur on his coat, and the silver 
bells rimmed round his hat, and his 
rod, like Aaron's, in his hand, budding 
almonds: he comes to our fields like 
a December snowdrop; he comes to 
our gardens like a winter annual; he 
comes to our windows, like the red- 
breast, tapping to be let in; he comes 
to our halls, and hearths, and homes, 
a warm, loved, and welcome friend. 
Unlike the swallow, he arrives in the 
cold—fidus etiam in adversis. In the 
long, black December night he flashes 
radiantly up our sky like a northern 
streamer: in the short, dim December 
day, he flies down with white wings, 
“wafting through the gloom,” like a 
heaven-sent angel ; or rather, to “ de- 
scend from our iambics,” and * talk 
a little like folk of this world ” — we 
will compare him to a hale, fair grace- 
ful man, and hé comes to be the guest 
of hoar December. 

And they slander him sorely who 
compare him to an ancient, with snowy 
hair, and keen, blue, Norway eye, and 
frostbitten cheek, land the rime on his 
forehead, and the ice-drop at his nose ; 
for he is only old in the computation 
of years. He has the ruddy life-bloom 
and elastic step of youth ; his lips have 
drunk at the fountain of immortality, 
and the cause of his being and his 
name will be remembered throughout 
eternity. 

How cheering is his presence, as he 
comes to throw light over our gloom, 
and ‘warmth amidst our winter; dis- 


pensing plenty through the haunts of 
dearth, and music around the heart of 


melancholy ; and blending sweet me- 
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mories of love divine with brightest 
hopes all coloured with heavenly re- 
alities. 

And he comes to be the guest of 
strong December, who is the halest 
and hardiest of the twelve brothers 
who mark and chronicle the passage of 
Time; for it is he who for centuries 
has encountered the ever-succeeding 
years as they totter along, miserable 
and moribund, in their senility and 
feebleness. He has lodged and nursed 
these old men; has seen them droop, 
one by one, and fail, and faint, and 
die; he has stretched their stiff limbs, 
coffined them in a crystal shell, laid 
them in the hard earth, fastened their 
tombs with the ice-seal of his own frosty 
breath, and strewed their graves with a 
grass-green sod, or snow-white coverlet. 

And he, too, this brave December 
month, this hale and ice-braced bro- 
ther, is not old, save in the reckoning 
of time. He is a keen hunter on 
northern hills, over the cold, hard 
snow; and a powerful woodsman, to 
bring home oak-logs for the hearth. 
For centuries has he bared his broad 
and hirsute breast to the howl of the 
storm ; he heeds not the pang of the 
frost ; the ice crackles beneath his 
tread ; the snow-flakes are in the folds 
of his robe; the grey hail glistens in 
his hair; his skates are swinging from 
his left hand, and his right is stretched 
forth to welcome an honoured friend— 
FoR CHRISTMAS HAS COME TO BE HIS 
Guest ; and brings with him a spirit of 
joy and brightness which we all feel, 
but cannot quite define; a spirit of 
happiness dnd expectancy, which min- 
gles in the atmosphere of hearth and 
homestead, and blends itself strangely 
with our being for the time, even 

2u 
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though the freshness of life be past, as 
we top the hill, and begin to count the 
milestones on the dusty , downward 
road. Whence is this spirit 2 ? What 
are these associations to which * the 
heart can never all grow old?” “The 
bright spirit” is all abroad, floating 
on the Christmas air; his influence 
pervades.us, his presence affects—mens 
agitat molem ; but we find it hard to 
**trace to its cloud this lightning of 
the mind,” or say whence or why the 
feeling? Come with me out of doors, 
and let us seek for it there. Is this 
spirit an effluence of nature acting in 
strong sympathy on our physical ap- 
prehension ? Let ussee. How clear 
and bright is the atmosphere! how blue 
the unclouded sky! the cold air is so 
dry, and crisp, and — as if full of 
myriads of minute steel springs. God 
has carpeted all the ground with daz- 
zling snow, such as no fuller on earth 
can white it— 


“ Audis—positas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Jupiter "— 


save where the black, iron-hard lake lies 
in a ring of stiff ice-death in the hol- 
low. Look along the roof-edge of that 
long barn. W hat an armoury of glit- 
tering frost-weapons is there; bright 
spears and sparkling daggers, radiant 
stiletto, fantastic dirk, and sword sta- 
lactite, of purer blade than e’er was 
dipt in Bilbilis. See yon white bank ; 

what a lovely slope of shining snow- 
jewels has the drift scattered there; 
distinct is sound through this blue 
air. Hark! the merry voices of the 
skaiters from the lake; or the roll of 
stones cast along the ice, sounding like 
the keys of a dulcimer ; or the grating 
of dashing feet flying down the school. 

boy slide; or the resoundings of the 
Xevoeaxs , or snow-ball battle, where 
all are rough, and none are angry. 
Hark! the stage-coach horn is heard 
ringing clear in the frosty air; and, 
toiling and heated, their breath issuing 
like smoke, and their panting flanks 
emitting clouds of steam, the horses 

draw the soundless vehicle along, vel- 
vet shod, with insides and outsides 

muffled and merry —a host of school- 
boys coming home for Christmas. And 
now the coach stops, and lads and lug- 
gage, bags and boys, are handed or 
hurled down from the roof.to the soft 
snow; and see how slide, and lake, and 
battle-field are all deserted, to hail the 
advent of the coach, and welcome its 
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living contents. Oh, what greetings, 
and what gladness, what recognitions, 
what smiles, what shaking of hands— 


“ Oh, qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt "— 


what shouldering of portmanteaus, what 
identifying of bags, and walkings-off, 
arm-in-arm, among the young fellows, 
as they scatter towards their happy 
homes. See the large gentleman on 
the box seat, coated and. cravated up 
to the nose, like the Grand Lama; how 
he regards the scene, with eyes beam- 
ing benevolence over the rims of his 
silver spectacles. And mark the ner- 
vous old lady inside, how hurriedly she 
lets down the glass, squinting ‘back 
violently, and reconnoitering amidst 
the melée of the tumbling luggs age, and 
will not be comforted till the gu: ard hs as 
earnestly assured her, that her. own bag 
and bandbox, the interesting objects of 
her anxiety, are in the very bowels of 
the boot. “And now the coz ich has pas- 
sed away, and the evening is deepen- 
ing; itis freezing hs arder than ever. 
There are sounds of merriment from 
the village, and the clear ring of laugh- 
ter; and lights are twinkling in the 
houses, and the moon is rising over 
those black firs, and we shall have a 
glorious, bright, cold night, and a brisk 
walk over the hard snow, to attain our 
home. Yet how braced are our ani- 
mal cords; how tke whole scene has 
screwed up our physical system into a 
kind of harmony with Nature, as well 
as with our kind, till, like an Aolian 
lyre, we vibrate to every passing breath 
which pervades and animates the hap- 
py scene we have just witnessed. 

Is this the “ bright spirit of Christ- 
mas?” Can it be merely an atmos- 
pheric effluence, acting through our 
sensations on our feelings, and affect- 
ing the mind with emotions of fresh- 
ness and beauty ? 

It is something more than this. 

We will try another picture, and 
draw back the curtain which conceals 
a well-ordered and a well-educated 
Christmas household. 

It is a large country-house in our 
own dear isle, or in beautiful England, 
and the time is the breakfast-hour on 
Christmas morning. Broad and white 
expands the lawn, from the windows 
to the belting plantations. Here the 
winding- sheet of the dying year is 
bleaching beneath the cold sky; the 
trees are periwigged with snow; the 
shrubs have become gigantic cauli- 
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flowers; the piebald hedges are sunk 
to their middle ; the ditches have dis- 
appeared; the drift, like a modern 
democrat, has levelled all distinctions ; 
the window-panes are engrailed with 
bright frost-work, like steel inlayings 
on a rich Damascus blade—all is cold 
without, but all is warm within. The 
large oak billets blaze red and fiercely 
in the deepset, polished library grate ; 
the dogs repose on a thick rug of Tur- 
key; the tall chairs, crimson-backed 
and seated, seem to glow in a kind of 
steady domestic satisfaction ; the fire- 
irons and fender are smiling and wink- 
ing in the blaze; the motherly tea- 
pot sits on the table, amidst her china 
offspring, and the damask on the board 
rivals the snow-flakes on the lawn, in 
whiteness and smoothness; the deco- 
rous copper-kettle hums metallic ma- 
tins on the iron hob; the pictures, 
especially the family portraits, seem 
kindling with good humour, and almost 
starting from their frames to circle the 
genial fire, and warm themselves after 
the long and frosty night they have 
endured; the books reflect, from gay 
or gilded back, the dancing flame ; 
from that row of stately old folios 
which stand stiff and grand, and all 
keeping together—like aristocrats jea- 
lous of “ their order,” up to the azure 
volume of modern divinity, or the 
pursy green silk souvenir on the upper 
shelves; the busts, like the fair work 
of Pygmalion, seem warming into life. 
Hark! the breakfast gong is sounding, 
and a gentle cataract of life is on the 
stairs, and the family comes pouring 
in: the kind-hearted, stately sire, the 
handsome graceful matron, the grey 
and dignified grandam, the tall strip- 
ling sons, the gentle blooming oil. 
and curly-headed children. Oh! what 
a happy meeting is here; what kind 
good-morrows, what tender kissings 
on brow and cheek, what fond enfold- 
ings and joyous gratulations, and oft- 
repeated wishes for “happy Christ- 
mas,” merry and many to each and all. 
Oh! what eloquent looks of affection 
from pure eyes, and breathings of 
kindliest care and prayer for all, and 
reciprocation of gift ; the book — the 
box — the gem—the drawing — the 
toy—the verses—the music—the knit- 
ted purse—the broidered kerchief— 
the useful and the ornamental — the 
thing oft wished for, never coveted, 
and now at length possessed, And, 
to crown all, the blending of artless 
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and affectionate hearts around the do- 
mestic altar, as— 
** Kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 

Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all will meet in happier days, 

Together hymning their Creator's praise 

In such society, yet still more dear, 

While circling time moves round in an eternal year.” 

Does this scene, so often enacted 
amidst the better walks of Christmas 
life, engender the “ bright spirit” I 
spoke of? Not altogether; though its 
stream is not far from the well-head 
whence the spirit emanates. 

Whence, then, is this spirit? If it 
oroceeds not from physical causes, nor 
1s engendered amidst the warmth of 
the household hearth, or the throbbings 
of the household heart—if it is neither 
altogether natural, nor altogether mo- 
ral, nor altogether domestic, nor a 
combination of these, save as to its 
effects—whence is it? Ir 1s HEa- 
VENLY—this *‘ bright spirit of-Christ- 
mas ”"—‘* EF’ celo descendit.” It is an 
afilatus from above, and designed as a 
common blessing for all who bear the 
great Master’s name; it is mentally 
pleasing, it is morally profitable: it 
refines—it, teaches. It comes accom- 
panied by an atmosphere made up of 
meekest and holiest memories, sweet- 
ened with the fragrant flowers of ever- 
living associations, and gilded with 
golden rays, which stream with in- 
cessant and ineffable brightness along 
the path of centuries from the manger- 
couch of the Glorious One. Yet this 
brillianey is chastened by the cloud of 
his suffering, and darkened by the 
shadow of his cross. And again 
the shadow passes, and the golden 
sunlight comes down, turning our 
tears to diamonds, for ** He is not 
here ; he is risen,” and the ** heavens 
must receive him, until the restitution 
of all things.” This atmosphere, so 
composed of combinations of heaven 
and of earth; of miracle and of ma- 
nifestation; of all that is simple, and 
all that is sublime; comprehending all 
grateful memories, all chastened glad- 
nesses, and all sorrows, almost ceasing 
to be so from their contact with hope 
—this atmosphere, so composed of 
** whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are lovely,” 
insensibly and inevitably attracts with- 
in the circle of its influence, all true, 
faithful, and loving hearts in this our 
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common Christendom, and at this our 
happy Christmas time; and the per- 

vading principle which bri ings it around 
and among us, we would impersonate, 
and call it by the name of ‘ The 
Bright Spirit of Christmas.” 

This is that power which informs 
the mind and engages the heart, till, 
under the teaching guidance of Faith, 
the faculties of the one and the feel- 
ings of the other, meet like the Magi 
of yore, 
recorded gladness, the cradle of Incar- 
nate Deity. 

And first, there is Wonprr, with 
enlarged eye and lips apart, gazing 
and believing ; when, lo, a voice from 
heaven comes “ like a falling star’ 
*©Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.” 

And Hopz is there, with her starry 
eyes, and wings that overleap the 
tombs of Time, and this old world’s 
wreck ; lark- like, springing from her 
lowly sod, beside the manger of Beth. 
lehem, till, lost in the sky, she sings 
beside the open gate of heaven, into 
the very throne of God. 

And there is VeneraTion—a lowly 
form, with bent knee and adoring 
brow, with the cry of Thomas on his 
and 
the wish of Simeon in his heart, 
«* Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 

And there is Farru, now going back 
to the tree by which the sinful Adam 
fell and died ; and now coming forward 
to the tree on which the sinless Adam 
satisfied, that man no more should die; 
now looking down to watch the thorns 
that sprung from the sod, crimsoned 
with Abel’s blood ; and, now, looking 
up to mark their triumph and defeat, 


lips, “My Lord and my God;” 


as they crowned the pale temples of 


the God-man, and lost their point and 
their poison for ever by their contact 
with Deity. 

And there is Fancy, standing soberly 
apart to listen to a revelation from the 
lips of Truth, that no eye hath seen, 
nor ear heard, nor heart imagined, 
what good and glorious things spring 
from this miracle and manifestation in 
the lowly manger. 

And there is Jupcment, deeply 
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scanning, and pondering, and search. 
ing these things—traversing the whole 
smooth surface of the glorious plan, 
and turning from the faultlessness of 
its machinery, and the conclusiveness 
of its harmonies, to murmur acquies- 
ingly, “Truly this is the Son of God.” 

Here, too, congregate the feelings of 
the loyal, trustful heart: here is De- 
votion, that would climb the mournful 
hill; and Pity, wee ping to think ‘ that 
he should die ;” here is Love to anoint 
his feet, and Duty to prepare sweet 
spices for his sweet tomb; here is Pa- 
tience, like an uncalced pilgrim, smil. 
ing under the cross that bruises it ; 
and Prayer, ever beating at heaven’s 
gate. Hereis Humility, that, like Da- 
niel, would lie along in the dust ; and 
Valour, standing up calmly amidst the 
lions ; here is Zeal, Peter like, leaping 
into the waves to reach the majestic 
One who trod the shore; here is Meek- 
ness, like Aaron, holding her peace, 
though the pang is in her heart ; here 
is C harity, forgetting herself and re- 
membering others ; ; here is Mercy, 
binding up her neighbours’ wounds ; : 
here is Peace, sitting, like Mary, stilly 
at his feet ; here is Resignation, crying 
through her blinding tears, * All is 
well—all i is well;’ and here is Joy, 
singing, with the angels in the air, and 
the she ‘pherds on the plain, the most 
magnificent of all Christmas anthems, 
“Glory be to God in the highest, and 
on earth, peace, goodwill towards 
men.’ 

One word more, and we have done. 
Does not our cold, bright Christmas 
weather furnish a striking parallel, a 
natural type, to this our subject? Like 
these soft, virgin snow-flakes, pure, and 
heaven-born, and bright, He came, 
bringing light and radiance to a dark 
world—on the hard, chapt, iron ground 
he fell, mantling it all over with white- 
ness and glory; the foot of man trod 
this gentle snowfall down; the world’s 
cold winds spurned, and dissipated, 
and drifted it from their path; yet it 
lay for its allotted time, adorning, fer- 
tilising, softening, and enriching the 
ungrateful soil, till, at last, it dissolved 
in tears, and was exhaled to heaven 
again. 
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Clough Fionn ; or, the Stone of Destiny.—Chap. XII. 


CLOUGH FIONN; OR, THE STONE OF DESTINY. 


BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XU. 


Wisyy Mulcahy stretched out both 
her hands in the direction of Patrick 
Donohoe’s flight ; and, thus standing, 
she gazed after him, until a turn of the 
ro ad hid him from her. 

“‘Why did he go so precipitately 
from us?” she questioned of Nance 
Pender. 

**'To make good his word to you— 
to save the bull. head Dick Mule: ahy, 
who wouldn’t be said by me, and stop 
within the doors to-day. — ‘ Heart- 
blisthered Nance Pendher, you're tee- 
tom-totally in the dark yourself.'He 


went from us, a lanna machree, as if 


his wits were flying along the road be- 
fore him, and he was thrying to come 
up with ’em for the bare life.” 

**I have been endeavouring to in- 
terpret some of his words; he was 
gone before I could get an explanation. 
‘If blood is to be ‘shed to- night,’ he 
said, ‘it will not be your father’s blood.’ 
He said too there was a presentiment 
upon him. Could his presentiment be, 
that the blood to flow this night would 
be his own? Could this be his mean- 
ing ?” 

“Don’t be cross-hackling my sowl 
out, by axing such a question. Bad 
cess to you, Winny Mulcahy, you'll 
vex me sore if you do.—‘ Her guess is 
on the right road to the thruth; you 
can’t deny it, Nance.’— 

«*That would be a fatal proof of his 
love, indeed ; it is a chilling, harrow- 
ing supposition.” 

**He towld us, before he took to 
his heels, not to stay where we are. 
‘Creep along,’ says he, ‘as fast as 
your pegs can move, and get out 0’ 
this, and cross over the stile that’s be- 
tween you and the wood’—I know the 
stile well—‘ and make your way home,’ 
says he, ‘ by the blessed well.’” 

«*T remember he said so, but I can- 
not go. I feel as I have sometimes 
felt in troubled dreams: I have not 
power to free myself from the terrors 
that are around me everywhere: I 
cannot leave the place where my future 


lot is to be decided. It terrifies me to 
be here, but still I cannot go.” 

« But I'll make you to go, Winny 
Mulcahy; I'll make you to go, if [ 
was to rub you again’ the grain until 
Td sthrip the flesh from your bones. 
Sure you done more than I had a 
thought you’d be able for, you chrea 
chrautha—you cooled down the biling 
wrath that was ready to scald the 
wor ld; ; and Pathrick Donohoe gave the 
promise to keep Dick Mulcahy in a 
whole skin, and Pathrick, the slob, will 
keep his word: what more do you 
want? Hearken to me, my dame—if 
Dick Mulcahy makes his way into the 
house, and that were not to be found, 

take my word for it, we'll not darken 
his door again. Come your ways, I 
tell you, or r Dll give you a mark you'll 
remember. Don’t put Dick Mulcahy 
on the cross-hackle with us.” 

While Nance Pender spoke, she was 
drawing Winny Mulcahy along the 
road in the direction of the stile they 
were to cross. 

**I believe I should not farther dis- 
obey my father,” the young girl said. 
**God has blessed me so far, and I 
should not offend him again; but yet 
the events to come are so uncertain, 
that even with danger before me, I had 

rather know the result of my mission— 

much rather, Nance, be in certainty, 
than be absent, and remain in long, 
long ignorance.’ 

«© What on the living earth can you 
do, you poor wakely rush, by staying 
here? and mischief, without a pinch 
of sugar to sweeten it, will surely be 
your dhrink if you do. Don’t be cross- 
grained with me, or I'll make you rue 
it.—© "Tis only afther a manner like @ 
lame duck she’s able to walk; the 
chance strength she got is out of 
her.’— 

Nance Pender continued to draw 
her charge onward, but at a very tardy 
pace. Wi inny Mulcahy would stop 
almost every moment, and she would 
listen with the utmost attention, and 
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she would draw her companion’s notice 
to every sound, and she would give a 
signification herself, or she would seek 
for Nance’s interpretation. Proceed- 
ing thus slowly together, they ap- 
proached within view of the copse- 
wood in which the seven waylayers 
were concealed. They had _nearl 
reached the stile over which Patrick 
Donohoe had directed them to take 
their way. 

** Hush!” said Winny Mulcahy, in 
alow whisper—‘‘ what noise is that?” 

«Tis nothing, you fool of a shiver- 
ing hound: ’tis the wind among the 
threes of the wood.” 

‘There is not a breath of wind 
stirring, Nance ; it is some one forcing 
his way through the branches ; and— 
look—look—Nance, look !” 

** Hide yourself, hide yourself,” cau- 
tioned Nance; and she pulled Winny 
Mulcahy with her into the shadow of 
the thick hedge by which they stood. 
*¢ Don’t as much as blink your eyelids, 
and let the breadth come and go so 
aisy, that a moth’s wing would be 
louder: don’t stir for the life o’ you.” 

A man had emerged from the leafy 
screen towards which the two adven- 
turers had been making their way, and 
he stood erect on the fence above the 
road, looking for a short time directly 
before him. The moon shone so clearly 
and unobstructedly on him, that his 
figure was nearly as distinct as if he 
were exposed to the light of day. 

Neither of the crouching observers 
could be mistaken as to his identity ; 
he was the same who had terrified 
Winny Mulcahy in the glen, and the 
same who had more than once given to 
Nance Pender timely warning of in- 
tended attacks on the life of Richard 
Mulcahy. 

“He has a gun in his hand,” cau- 
tiously whispered Nance Pender. ‘‘ Bad 
cess to your body, don’t shiver so hard; 
he can't see a blink of us.” 

As she spoke, Murtoch Donohoe de- 
scended from his elevated position ; 
stooped, as if in caution; crossed the 
road to the opposite side from that 
where our friends were hidden; de- 
scended into a deep bounding ditch, 
and the breathless listeners could hear 
him splashing through the water 
therein contained. As he moved on- 
ward, they could trace his course by 
this sound, although his bent figure 
was concealed from them; and he 
came gn, on, towards them. ‘Three 
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times they saw his head above the 
gripe through which he crept, and 
each time he stopped to look about 
him, and then again, bending down, he 
slashed on through the water. They 
rend the plash, plash, coming nearer 
and nearer; it came opposite to them; 
it passed on, and the sound continued 
to be heard for some time, becoming 
gradually less distinct, until it was lost 
in the distance. 

«* He is gone, praises to the Lord in 
heaven,” whispered Nance Pender, as 
she cautiously wiped the perspiration 
from her face with her mantle. 

*«*You may be mistaken, Nance,” 
breathed Winny Mulcahy, applying 
her mouth to the old woman’s ear; 
«you may mistake. Listen! listen— 
what is that?” 

*¢ Och, it is the thramp, thramp of a 
horse, galloping hard along the road. 
The hand of Heaven may be between 
your father and his fate! That is the 
hoof-fall of your father's horse.” 

«Oh, my God!” murmured Win- 
ny Mulcahy. ‘My God, take pity 
upon him and upon me; be merciful 
to us, O Lord !—be merciful!” 

A gun-shot rang loud on the sup- 
pliant’s ear, effectually frighting away 
the silence of the night : and when the 
reverberation ceased, the rapid tramp 
of the horse could be heard again. In 
a very short time the animal dashed 
by, close to where the two agitated 
women crouched. They could see 
him, and recognise him fully. The 
saddle was empty ; the horse was with- 
out a rider. 

‘My father—is dead!” screamed 
Winny Mulcahy, rushing from her 
concealment, and standing on the road, 
in the moonlight. ‘Or, or,” she 
continued, ‘* he may not be murdered 
outright ; he may need assistance.” 

Without speaking more, and en- 
dued with a sudden and unnatural 
energy, she hastened on as quickly as 
her limbs would bear her. Before 
ten minutes had elapsed, she stood 
over the prostrate body she had come 
to seek. The slaughtered or wounded 
man lay upon his face, and there was 
a stream of gore flowing along the 
road. He was not dead, for he moaned 
faintly. Was it Winny Mulcahy’s 
father that so lay before her? She 
looked and looked until her eyes pro- 
truded from her head. With a des- 
perate effort, and although her nature 
revolted and sickened, she turned the 
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body over. It was Patrick Donohoe’s 
face, and not her father’s. 

Winny Muleahy knelt down, and 
scrutinised closely the disfigured up- 
turned countenance. She then sat 
upon the road, stretching out her feet, 
and so fixed herself as to enable her 
to raise the young man’s head, and 

lace it leaning against her bosom. 

Vith her soft hand she smoothed back 
the clustering hair, and she kissed the 
forehead and she kissed the lips. No 
tears fell from her eyes as she sat thus, 
but she moaned loudly and sorrowfully, 
as her person rocked to and fro. 

Patrick Donohoe groaned a long 
and deep-drawn groan, and his eye- 
lids opened. His glance became ri- 
vetted on the eyes that looked down 
into his, as if he would fix a vision 
into a reality; and although the words 
‘my beloved Patrick” were spoken 
with struggling difficulty, and barely 
reached his ear, his straying senses 
were convinced. 

«This is Winny Mulcahy who is 
with me,” he faintly said. 

** Yes, Patrick, it is I.” 

“This is a blessing, indeed—the 
greatést blessing that could be vouch- 
safed to me.” 

With both her little hands about his 
temples, Winny Mulcahy pressed the 
reclining head against her heart. Pa- 
trick Donohoe felt the soft caress, and 
he endeavoured to murmur out his 
gratitude. 

«‘Winny,” he said, ‘my senses, at 
first vague and undiscriminating, have 
come to me; and I feel my strength 
returning. Winny, I have kept my 
promise, your father is free from 
danger.” 

*** Whatever blood is to flow to- 
night shall not be your father’s ;’ these 
were his parting words,” Winny Mul- 
cahy slowly said, not in answer to 
him, but in retrospect—* He has kept 
his pledge, and his death-wound is 
from me.” 

‘‘ Winny, I almost foresaw what 
was to happen, and I would take the 
chance again sooner than you should 
weep tears of remorse over your fa- 
ther’s body. Your father will mourn 
for me when I am gone; I know him, 
and I know he will.” 

«But you will not leave me, Pa- 
trick. Ah! no, Patrick—no.” 

«*T feel the hand of death upon me. 
I feel his chilly touch advancing to my 
heart—cold and chilly. Lam about to 
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quit this world. The bitterness of the 
a is, that my bequest to her I 
ove is sorrow for my fate. After 
years and years are gone, and even to 
old age, you will continue to weep 
over my grave. ‘This is a sad bequest 
to leave you, my poor Winny; a poor 
legacy, my gentle girl.” 

«Patrick, with God’s mercy, you 
will not die, and—owe your death to 
me.” 

«IT see you are heart-sore, Winny, 
and I will not make that heart sorer 
by my words. Yet I have one request 
to make.” 

‘*T will take you with me, Patrick, 
and I will care you, so that death shall 
not come near you.” 

*‘Winny, although I pain you, I 
must speak of my request to you, or I 
may be too late. My gentle, tender 
Winny, I am near my death, and lam 
dying unprepared for the awful jour- 
ney. Idread I shall be lifeless before 
the rites of religion can be offered to 
me. Winny, you are here to soothe 
me in my need. Winny, remember 
me in your prayers ; when you rise at 
morning, when you go to rest at night, 
and at mid-day when you kneel in 
prayer, remember Patrick Donohoe. 
Pray for God's merey to my soul. 
Your prayers will find favour with my 
Judge. Pray for my soul, beloved 
Winny.” 

The afflicted girl laid her forehead 
down on that she supported, and her 
glossy hair was around the young 
man’s face, as she murmured— 

‘¢T will pray for you, Patrick.” 

“Those are words of peace and 
hope to me,” faintly answered Patrick 
Donohoe. 

The interchange of sorrows between 
the lovers had been almost in whispers, 
not distinguishable beyond the spot 
where it took place. As they now 
rested in silent affliction, the loud wail 
of Nance Pender, as she came up, was 
heard, by one who had, up to this, 
looked on without stirring from his con- 
cealment. 

“Och! och! Patrick Donohoe, my 
bouchal bawn,” she cried, ‘is it here 
I see you stretched lifeless before me ? 
May the arm be withered that spilt 
your blood, Patrick Donohoe ;” and 
she clapped her hands, and shouted 
his name again and again. 

Appearing suddenly on the an- 
nouncement of the name, from behind 
the fence bounding the road to the left 
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hand, Murtoch Donohoe came for- 
ward. A few hasty steps brought him 
to the side of his son. In his hand he 
held the gun from which the fatal shot 
had been discharged. He stooped his 
tall person, and gazed with wild inten- 
sity on the face below him, For some 
seconds heso stood, and while he looked, 
he breathed thick and short, and with a 
violent heaving of the chest. He raised 
himself erect, and a loud cry burst 
from him, that might be heard afar off. 
«‘ This,” he vociferated, in Irish, ‘ this 
is not Dick Mulcahy-na-Mullocth that 
lies dying here—this is the portly son 
of Sheela Donohoe, of Clough Fionn. 
This blood is not the blood of Dick 
Mulcahy-na-Mullocth, it is the blood 
that was round the heart of Sheela 
Donohoe’s son. Och hone! och hone! 
this is the life-blood that warmed the 
body of Murtoch Donohoe’s brave, 
and lofty, and beautiful boy. It was 
at the body of Dick Mulcahy-na-Mul- 
locth that I discharged the gun, and 
through and through him went the 
bullets, and head-foremost he tumbled 
from his swift-footed horse. And 
where is Dick Mulcahy that fell by my 
bullets, and why is Sheela Donohoe’s 
son lying here in his gore, bleeding 
away his life blood, and Dick Mulcahy 
gone? Qh! oh! oh!” 

His lamentation was a prolonged 
melancholy wail; and while crying 
out, he raised the gun with both his 
hands: he struck it against the road, 
and shivered it into atoms. He con- 
tinued his incoherent speech— 

**Murtoch Donohoe said to the 
scourgers, that he was not mad: 
but Murtoch Donohoe is mad now. 
He would not shed the blood of the 
son of his soul, if he was not mad— 
mad. Oh! oh! oh! Murtoch Donohoe 
did not slay his son; he slew Dick Mul- 
cahy-na-Mullocth: and he slew him 
to fulfil his long-sworn oath. Why is 
Sheela Donohoe’s son here, to die under 
his father's eye? Who was it brought 
Patrick Donohoe, dying before his 
father ?” 

** Miserable father, be patient,” said 
Patrick Donohoe, as audibly as he 
could speak. 

“I did not, brave and beautiful 
son of my beautiful Sheela—I did 
not fire the shot that laid you there ; 
I could swear upon the holy mass- 
book, that it was Dick Mulcahy-na- 
Mullocth I laid low. I never swore 
an oath over your mother’s corpse to 


take the life of your mother’s son! and 
how do you come here, when I saw 
with my eyes that Dick Mulcahy fell 
headlong down? Sheela Donohoe could 
look from heaven on my withered and 
blasted heart this night, and she could 
tell you that I would not harm a hair 
upon the lofty head of her only child. 
Och hone, Patrick, I would not harm 
you; and why are you lying there on 
the edge of your mother’s grave? Why, 
why, my son, are you there, bleeding to 
death? Hah!” he cried, as if struck 
with a sudden thought, “there is the 
daughter of Dick Mulcahy-na-Mul- 
locth. He has sent her here to laugh 
over the death of the son, and to scoff 
at the madness of the father. But laugh 
she shall not, while the hand of dese- 
lation ison our name. Dick Muleahy’s 
daughter shall not scoff or laugh at the 
destruction of Murtoch Donohoe and 
his son.” 

“Fly, Winny—fly instantly,” Pa- 
trick Donohoe besought, as audibly as 
he could speak ; ** I have not strength 
to save you. Fly! Winny, fly!” 

From the moment of Murtoch Do- 
nohoe’s appearance, Winny Mulcahy’s 
look had fixed on him with uncontrol- 
lable dread. An overpowering fear of 
him had seized on her, that for the 
time banished all other consciousness. 
It was an instinct of preservation, not 
an action of the will that swayed her. 
Patrick Donohoe’s warning—* Fly, 
fly,” produced a paroxysm of terror. 

*‘ Bly? fly?” shouted the maniac, 
‘there is one with as fleet a foot to 
follow her.” 

She sprang up erect, as she became 
conscious that Murtoch Donohoe rushed 
towards her, Vaguely and indistinctly 
she perceived that there were other 
men around her, with knitted brows, 
and with weapons in their hands. She 
stretched out both her arms, and ut- 
tered a long, and thrilling, and ringing 
scream. She flew onward, directly as her 
face was turned. Her speed, although 
it appeared fleeter than the stretch 
of the race-horse for the goal, would 
not have availed her, but that the ap- 
parently dying Patrick Donohoe seized 
his frantic father by the skirts, and 
held on with a firm gripe. Murtoch 
Donohoe dragged his prostrate son 
along the road for some distance. 

‘* Father,” petitioned the young 
man, ‘you are sending the last drop 
of blood from around my heart. Fa- 
ther, you will extinguish life, even be- 
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fore God wills it. Father, have pity 
on your dying son.” 

Murtoch Donohoe heard the voice, 
and he looked down upon the speaker. 
His purpose of imaginary vengeance 
passed away; he sank upon the road 
beside his child, and his lamentation 
was loud and appalling, 

And Winny Mulcahy, with out- 


stretched arms, shricked and shrieked, 


CHAP. 


Arter the lapse of four months from 
the eventful night, the incidents. of 
which we have detailed, we take up 
the thread of our narrative. 

Winny Mulcahy had been discovered 
where she had fallen, by her faithful 
friend Nance Pender. Nance had at 
once followed the guiding sound of the 
reiterated screams, but she was left far 
behind by the panic-stricken fugitive. 
Winny had been conveyed home in the 
cart of a neighbouring peasant, le- 
thargic, although breathing, her head 
resting in the lap of her “ forty- 
second cousin.” If Nance had been 
under observation, she would have 
endeavoured to keep in her grief, 
through mere perversity. But as it 


was, she ee during her progress 


home, silently and profusely. She 
endeavoured, however, to qualify the 
motive of her lamentation. She, the 
least selfish of human beings, would 
fain convince herself that her grief 
was altogether out of compassion for 
‘*the heart-scalded, heart-blisthered, 
and cross-hackled Nance Pendher.” 

A perilous and protracted fever 
had followed the harassing agitation 
Winny Mulcahy had endured: her 
bodily and mental strength, equally 
unfitting her for harshness or suffering. 
The delirium of the sickness had con- 
tinued longer than usual in such cases; 
and then, when her mental equilibrium 
was restored, she lay helpless—and 
still, her thoughts reverting, with per- 
tinacity and perseverance, to every 
minute particular preceding her illness. 

Immediately following heavy sick- 
ness, while the body is languid and 
unfit for energetic exertion; while the 
mind is unable for laborious occupa- 
tion, and while the intellect is left al- 
most to its internal operations; past 
occurrences are examined with a con- 
tinuity of attention, not compatible 
with the energy or bustle necessary for 
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and raced, without other purpose than 
to flee fast and far from the outrageous 
man who had terrified her, until terror 
was her only sensation. Straight along 
the road, leaving the scene of alarm 
far behind her, she ran on. She struck 
with all her force against some obstacle, 
for her eye took in no note of objects. 
She fell prostrate, and lost all con- 
sciousness. 


XIi. 


active pursuits. The reflections of the 
invalid are pursued, too, with a calm 
equability of spirit consequent on 
physical debility. The enjoyments of 
former days are reviewed with sobriety, 
and by-gone sufferings are thought on 
without extreme poignancy. There is 
a modifying generality of tint pervad- 
ing alike the remembered joys and sor- 
rows, that prevents either from appear- 
ing in the full foree of contrast. Re. 
collected raptures are only smiled at, 
and the tamed heart is prepared for 
acquiescence even with heavy misfor- 
tunes. 

So it was with Winny Muleahy. 
When consciousness returned, she pon- 
dered over past events silently and in- 
cessantly. Her recollections came 
piecemeal; but bit by bit she un- 
ravelled the confused entanglement of 
memory. She was so employed for 
some days, until, after close scrutiny, 
she, at length, remembered that of a 
certain night, how long back she had 
no datum on which to found an opi- 
nion, she had left Patrick Donohoe, 
lying wounded, and to all appearance 
at the point of death. The tears she 
shed over this reminiscence, although 
coming from a heart full of its grief, 
were not agonising ; Winny Mulcahy 
came to the conclusion, that Patrick 
Donohoe had died on the spot where 
she had left him, and she wept over 
the calamity as one that must sadden 
every day she had to live, but to which 
she would endeavour to be resigned. 

Of a certain evening, Nance Pen- 
der, having propped up her patient 
with pillows, was sitting in a chair 
close by, with her face towards her 
charge ; she was engaged, as she her. 
self would have described, ‘ paying 
compliments.” She was making very 
short, quick nods forward with her head ; 
suddenly recovering herself; uttering a 


sound half-sigh half-moan ; steadying 
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herself ; opening her eyes, and blinking 
them for an instant; closing them again; 
and then, repeating the same routine of 
** paying compliments” over and over, 
and so on for a full hour. 

A sun-stream flowed through the 
nearly-closed shutters of the window, 
and, appearing as if the light had been 
condensed to solidity, crossed the apart- 
ment, and rested on the opposite wall ; 
all else was in sombre duskiness; and 
through the gloom this beam made way. 
With her eyes fixed on this almost tan- 
gible ray, her nerveless hands resting 
listlessly on the coverlid of the bed, 
Winny Mulcahy had been following 
the theme of her reflections, while 
Nance Pender had been ‘‘ paying com- 
pliments” to her, as if she were per- 
forming a bounden duty. 

«* DearNance,” Winny said, atlength, 
speaking feebly and scarcely above her 
breath. 

«Tl crack your neck, you lame 
thief,” muttered Nance, partially a- 
wake ; and, as we happen to be cogni- 
sant of the confused state of her 
thoughts at the moment, we will ac- 
quaint the reader that her half-pro- 
nounced words were addressed to a 
certain Willy Neil, the cowboy, who, 
in consequence of his decrepitude, 
Nance had taken under her protection, 
and whom she abused every time they 
met. 

** It is your own Winny that is call- 
ing you, Nance.” 

Even through her somnambulency 
our old friend recognised the voice of 
her *‘ forty-second cousin,” and the vi- 
sionary Willy Neil flitted away. Her 
eyes were partly open in an instant, 
and after a little rubbing they were 
soon effectually distended. 

«© You want to fill your crop now, 
and have ne’er a wrinkle in it; but 
bad cess purshue the morsel you'll get 
to-day again,—‘Do you want to lay 
your death on me, do you ?’—” 

‘Tam sorry now that I disturbed 
you, my dear good Nance. You are 
weary with your care of me.” 

« Disturb you! disturb you! says 
she; faith, maybe she'll tell me to 
my very muzzle that ’twas sleeping I 
was, and I watching her as if I was an 
owld cat listening at a mouse-hole. I'll 
punish you for saying that as soon as 
ever you're able to stand for a good 
thumping.—‘ A sound thrashing I'll 

ive you for it.’—” 
‘* My dear Nance, Ihave a question 


to put to you. Ihave endeavoured to 
be patient, but I find I cannot defer 
my question one instant longer. I find 
my head aching, and my heart throb- 
bing, with the desire to put this one 
question, and to receive the answer.” 

Nance was alarmed at the quick 
heaving of the patient’s chest ; and as 
she took the poor girl’s feeble hand in 
hers, it felt hot. There was a flush, 
too, on the sunken cheek, that to the 
old woman’s observation threatened a 
return of feverish symptoms; and the 
sunken eye looked into hers with an 
earnestness beyond its strength. 

‘** If you don’t keep yourself as aisy 
and quiet as a sleeping weenoch at the 
breast, and not to be frightening me to 
the very inside of my gizzard, I'll rise 
out o’ you, and I'll bang out o’ the 
house, and lave you to knock know- 
ledge out o’ the bed-post.—‘ ’Tis a 
burning shame for you, after the pull 
and drag we had with death for you, 
for a whole month, without ever letting 
our hould o’ you get slack.’—” 

So remonstrated Nance Pender, 

*«*IT will be calm and cool, dear 
Nance; indeed I am not able to be 
otherwise. Nance, during those days 
back, I have been thinking and think- 
ing on all that happened before I fell 
ill. My thoughts have gone back even 
to my childhood, and have travelled 
over the path of my past life. Pon. 
dering over recent matters, I could not 
first bring to my mind more than a 
confused turmoil of things, one occur- 
rence mingling with the other in a 
kind of dreamy perplexity.” 

«* Who gave the lave to your tongue 
to go at such a canther ?” interrupted 
Nance Pender? ‘ You'll not give over 
till you'll rise me; you'll rise me, I tell 
you, and I won't wait till you're well, 
to flagellate you.—‘ She’s throubled 
about my poor Pathrick, God rest his 
sowl. I hear the rumble of what’s 
coming ; the poor, lonely, little bird- 
een.’—” 

Winny Mulcahy’s intended question 
was answered unintentionally by Nance 
Pender. But still the poor girl, al- 
though convinced her sad anticipations 
were realised, was not content without 
a direct interrogatory. 

«* At length, my dear Nance,” she 
said, ‘after continual thinking, every 
occurrence of the terrible night pre- 
ceding my illness, I was able to re- 
member. Finally, I recollected that 

I had been sitting on a public road, 








et et ete 








with the bright moonlight down upon 
me, and Patrick Donohoe’s drooping 
head was against my heart, and he 
was dying—dying, in consequence of 
his love to me. And then that fright- 
ful man came, and other men with 
wicked looks came, one by one, and 
stood around me, and I flew away in 
terror from them, and [I left Patrick 
Donohoe to die! He would not so 
have fled from me ; no, he would not!” 

‘* Will you cry stop to the galloping 
tongue, or bad cess stick to my heels if 
I don’t clip it across with the scissors. — 
«Twill be the best to tell her out and 
out the heart-scalding thruth. If I 
don’t, this cross-hackling of the brain 
will lay her on the broad of her back 
again, and then, God be with her, she'll 
soon be as low as Pathrick, and I'll 
never rise the head myself.’—” 

**T need scarcely ask you, Nance: Pa- 
trick Donohoe is dead—dead Nance ?” 

**You’re driving long Corcoran pins 
through my livers and lights, so you 
are.” 

** Dead, Nance—dead ?” 

** Dead and buried with his mother, 
the Lord be merciful to his brave, ho- 
nest sowl |” 

‘‘So my apprehensions told me. 
Blessed and praised be God for his af- 
flictions, as well as for his blessings! 
Oh Lord, be merciful to him in your 
judgments !” 

Winny Mulcahy wept herself to 
sleep. The exhaustion of her frame 
compelled repose ; through her closed 
eyelids the tears came plentifully the 
live-long night; she awoke only to 
weep on; and daily and nightly, with 
little interval, she wept for weeks. 

While she wept she still thought 
on Patrick Donohoe. The last request 
she had heard from his lips was not 
forgotten: she remembered he had be- 
sought: her prayers for his salvation ; 
and the fulfilment of this, to her, impe- 

rative obligation, was the chief, indeed 

the only, solace she knew. Her recovery 
was protracted. While still confined to 
her bed, she, each morning at her first 
awaking, at noon, and at the close of 
night, prayed for Patrick Donohoe’s 
safety i in the world beyond the grave ; 
and, subsequently, when she was able 
to arise, the practice was continued 
without deviation. 

Were we inclined for polemical dis- 
cussion, we have here a favourable op- 
portunity of entering on a point of va- 
riance between contending Christians ; 
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our province requires of us to portray 
creed and country as they are or 
have been, not to impugn or defend 
disputed doctrines. We will only re- 
mark, that even those differing from 
Winny Mulcahy in her faith, would 
have paused before they scoffed, had 
they seen her while engaged in prayer 
for the happiness of him she had loved; 
and they might even understand and 
appreciate this blending of her worldly 
and religious affections together. 

A remarkable change’ had taken 
place in Richard Mulcahy, the success- 
ful middleman, from the night that 
Patrick Donohoe received in his bod 
the bullets intended for Richard Mul- 
cahy himself. He went little abroad, 
and he was comparatively careless 
about his business; he blustered less 
than was his previous habit—indeed, 
he spoke little to any one; he took to 
solitary drinking, which had never 
been his custom, and almost every 
night went to bed more or less inebri- 
ated. It was remarked by his sen- 
tentious footman, and reported as a 
deep observation, that twice, when he 
took up the books of accounts, that 
had been shaped and kept in order by 
Patrick Donohoe, he flung them from 
him, after a short and apparently em- 
barrassing examination; and Davy 
Spruhan was of opinion, that he was 
sad and dejected on both occasions. It 
was noticed out of doors, too, and Davy 
Spruhan’s surmise was strengthened 
thereby, that when he attempted to 
follow any of the occupations Patrick 
Donohoe had been usually engaged in, 
he turned from it almost immediately, 
and again he was sad and dejected. 
Sad he had never appeared before ; he 
had been frowning, and angry, and ex. 
acting, but he had not been sad. It 
was reported also by the groom, as 
a decisive proof that Dick Mulcahy 
grieved over the loss of his former fa- 
vourite, how Dick Mulcahy looked 
pony after the care of Patrick 

onohoe’s horse. He would, by the 
groom’s statement, go into the stable 
and smooth down the animal's fore- 
head, and rub the limbs between his 
hands, and brush out the manger him- 
self, and place the corn therein, and 
stand by as if in reverie while the food 
was consumed —his own horse the 
while not noticed. 

The visits of Dick Mulcahy to his 
daughter's chamber during her confine- 
ment therein were frequent and of long 
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continuance, and there was to her an 
appearance of fondness, a softness and 
gentleness scarcely congruous with his 
former bluff, careless manner. This 
change was not displayed by words, 
but he would take her hand in his, and 
sit beside her silently ; and he would 
screen his eyes, and Winny could hear 
him sigh, and the sigh was often a 
moan. Winny firmly believed that 
he so came and sat with her, and held 
her hand thus without speaking, to ac- 
knowledge a community of feeling to- 
wards the object of her regret and of 
her prayers. She did not question her 
father, or probe into his feelings ; but 
it was a great consolation to her to 
think, and she cherished the hope, that 
he sanctioned the affection of her 
heart. 

A certain incident convinced Winny 
Mulcahy that she conjectured rightly. 
Of a night, when preparing for bed, 
she knelt as usual at her prayers, and 
the conclusion of her orison was thus :— 

** Oh! my God, I humbly supplicate 
of thee, in all humility, through the 
merits of thine only Son my Saviour, 









Sucu of our readers as have employed 
a reflective hour decyphering the in- 
scriptions over the dead in any of our 
rural places of interment in Ireland, 
must, amongst other distinguishing pe- 
culiarities, have observed on many of 
the mounds marking the humble graves, 
two indents, each separately dotted, 
but close together. These indents 
may be noted in the grass, if the dwell- 
er below has been long enough a tenant 
to have his resting-place covered with 
verdure, or in the fresh clay, if the final 
deposit has been recent. ‘The visitor 
of the churchyard will know, when 
he observes these little hollows on the 
grave, that they are imprints marked 
by the knees of those who have prayed 
there, day after day, above the remains 
of relative or friend,whom the suppliant 
loved or valued, before death removed 
the object of affection. 

The visitor of the «‘ country church- 
yard” will remember, as he looks on 
these knee-marks, that he has often 
seen the hooded female figure there ; 
at times kneeling upright, at times 
bent low, and at times with her fore- 
head touching the earth, silently, and 
with overflowing breast, holding com- 
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that thou wilt be pleased, in thy mercy, 
to regard with pity and compassion, 
and to receive into thine eternal king- 
dom, there to adore and glorify thee, 
the soul of the deceased Patrick Dono- 
hoe, who died in his youth and un- 
prepared to meet the rigour of thy 
judgment.” 

*«* Amen, Amen, O Lord,” was dis- 
tinctly responded to her petition. She 
turned hastily round, and saw her 
father in the doorway, rising from his 
knees. He was hurrying away; she 
followed quickly after him, and she 
flung her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. It was her impulse to tell 
her father, by this mute embrace, that 
she understood him, and thanked him 
for thus permitting and joining in her 
remembrance of Patrick Donohoe. 

“I must go, Winny—I must go,” 
he said, and he departed abruptly ; 
confused, as his daughter interpreted 
his manner, at having been detected 
in the involuntary betrayal of an emo. 
tion which he found unnatural, and 
unfitting his hitherto unyielding cha- 
racter. 


munion with the world of spirits. They 
are principally females, who bring 
thither the religion of their hearts. 

As soon as Winny Mulcahy's re- 
covered strength would permit; she 
resolved to transfer the place of her 
noonday prayer for his soul, to Pa- 
trick Donohoe’s fresh grave, beside 
the ruined church we have before no- 
ticed. 

She had been told, that owing to his 
recent identification with the illegal 
confederacy of ‘‘ Shanavests,” and be- 
cause he was presumed to have re- 
ceived his death-wound while assailing 
the life of her father, he had been in- 
terred stealthily and by night. And 
as his death and this unhonoured 
burial had been consequent on his de- 
votion to her, her pilgrimage to his 
place of rest appeared to be a dut 
owing to the memory of him with 
whom her affections were buried. 

Nance Pender accompanied Winny 
Mulcahy on this, her combined errand 
of love and religious impulse ; and on a 
sunny day, in early September, they 
set out together. 

Arrived at the small and secluded 
churchyard, the old woman sorrow- 
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fully pointed out the grave; and 
Winny, without attempting to speak, 
sank down softly on her knees. She 
drew the hood of her mantle close 
around her face, and covering her eyes 
fully with her handkerchief, she prayed 
silently, while her tears flowed fast in 
an uninterrupted current. 

Nance Pender’s peculiar verbosity 
was checked by the solemnity of the 
place and purpose, as well as by her 
feelings, and she also knelt at the op- 
posite side of the mound of fresh clay 
to that occupied by Winny, and she 
joined her in her orisons. 

While she was so engaged, Nance 
Pender felt something touch her right 
cheek very lightly. She put up her 
hand, and the hand was touched also. 
She turned her head, and she saw, 
peeping round the corner of the little 
ivy-covered ruin, the wrinkled face of 
Nelly Glynn, the proprietor of “ the 
Shanavests’ Hotel.” There wasnothing 
to be seen but the face and one hand, 
and the hand held a long osier rod, 
and with this rod Nelly Glynn had 
tapped the cheek and hand of her old 
crony, to attract her notice. When 
Nelly Glynn found that Nance Pen- 
der’s eyes were on her, she winked 
most significantly with both her own, 
and jerked her head backwards, vio- 
lently, beckoning to a conference. 
Nance Pender, without pausing in her 
prayer, returned Nelly Glynn’s mys- 
terious winks, and jerked her head 
with an opposite motion to that of 
Nelly Glynn; and Nelly, bobbing the 
signal head downwards, meaning there- 
by, ‘*that will do, Nance Pender,” 
withdrew at once out of view the small 
portion of her that had been visible. 
The slightest stir had not been heard 
during this intercourse of ‘* nods-and 
becks.” After the lapse of a few mi- 
nutes, Nance Pender ‘blessed herself” 
very hastily and very imperfectly, and 
rising up cautiously, and glancing 
across the grave, to be certain her 
motions were unobserved, she stole 
away as silently as possible, and dis- 
appeared behind the ruin whence the 
invitation had been telegraphed. 

It will be recollected by the reader, 
that interviews between Nance Pender 
and Nelly Glynn had taken place 
before; the ‘‘owld sinner of a woman,” 
as Nance denominated Nelly, being in 
the pay of Dick Mulcahy. These 
meetings had been hitherto held by 
night, that they might escape obser- 
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vation, and the ruin near at hand had 
been more than once selected as the 
place of tryst. Nance had little doubt 
but that she was now summoned to 
learn the details of a further plot 
against ‘* Richard Mulcahy.” 

A full hour had elapsed before Nance 
Pender reappeared, and then she seat- 
ed herself on the grass, wiping from 
her forehead the moisture that covered 
it. It would have been difficult, in- 
deed, to read in her stolid pock-pitted 
face the nature of the intelligence she 
had gained ; but that something of an 
engrossing character had occupied her 
might be understood from the eager 
glance of her grey eye, darting from 
under her compressed brows. 

When Nance Pender took her seat, 
Winny Mulcahy was bent down over 
the grave on which she knelt; the 

alms of both her hands were covering 
| face, and her face resting on them. 
A very short time passed by when 
Nance began to fidget about, and her 
look, as she directed it to the still pray- 
ing girl, denoted impatience. She 
spoke loud enough to be heard, al- 
though only in colloquy with herself. 

** The mischief may go with ’em, for 
prayers, God pardon me—will they 
never stop, I wonder. Enough is as 
good as a faste, Lord knows ; but such 
a kishfull would give myself the lock- 
jaw. *TIwould be a charity to chop 
‘em short, only I wouldn’t cross-hackle 
the little birdeen.” 

After a pause, she seemed to take up 
a different subject for self-informa- 
tion. 

‘* Bad cess may purshue ‘em, right 
and left, the plodding, cosheering pair. 
Show me the gain, if you can, of going 
a mile round, through a dirty, puddly, 
crooked lane, when ’tis only a hop and 
a leap through the green grass, and 
you’re home, in two snaps of the fingers, 
the gizzard splitting inside of me all 
the time. Don’t tell it to her of a 
sudden, Nance, agumsha—don’t tell 
it to her of a sudden.: She’s wakely, 
agumsha —wakely, after her sickness, 
and it might—what’s that they said it 
might bring about ?—knock her into a 
doldhrum, I believe they said.” 

Winny Mulcahy had heard Nance 
Pender’s two soliloquies, although not 
intended for her ear. She raised her 
head, and looked with alarm at the old 
woman. She made the sign of the 
eross reverently over her person, and 
rose from her knees. 
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«© You have evil tidings, I fear, 
Nance, concerning my father.” 

“T'll tell you some of my mind, 
Winny Mulcahy,” answered Nance 
Pender, quite away from the mark, 
starting to her feet at the same time. 
* As sure as I'm a living sinner, this 
blessed day, I'll give Dick Mulcahy 
something that he'll remember, if he 
isn’t sed and led by me this time, above 
all times. No more of his bull-dog 
barks or his crack-neck keemeens for 
me. I'll knuckle him down this time, 
as sure as there’s a cap on my head. 
Let me see if he dares to cross-hackle 
me or scald me this offer; he'll re- 
member it, if he does, the longest day 
he puffs breath.” 

And Nance banged both her hands 
together with a force that caused the 
startled echo in the little church to 
slap hands over and over again. Win- 
ny Mulcahy had never seen her so ex- 
cited before. Winny paused a little, 
hoping that Nance, by one of her usual 
addenda, might enable her to under- 
stand the true meaning of the threats 
she had heard. 

**Nance, you are leaving me in 
doubt and fear. Nance, will you not 
tell me what you have heard ?” 

“I'll make you go the way I want 
you, Dick Mulcahy,” Nance Pender 
continued, her energy and her deter- 
mination increasing, rather than dimi- 
nishing. ‘ I'll spanshell you so tight, 
you mule of a man, that you can’t kick 
or lash one way or the other—I will, 
you thoro’ of a mad bull. You 
gave your days, up to this, dhriving 
your head and your horns against all 
the world; but I'll stick a boord across 
your eyes, and I'll put a ton weight of 
a heavy suggawn collar on you, that 
will keep down your stubborn neck ; 
and I'll put an iron ring in your nose, 
with a sthrong rope out of it, and I'll 
lade you what way I like. You must, 
Dick Mulcahy—you must.” Again she 
struck her sounding palms together, 
and again bang, bang, went the won- 
dering echo ofthe little church. “And,” 
she went on, bowing her person vio- 
lently, and waving her two hands up 
and down before her, as if appealing 
to a visible, not an imaginary Dick 
Mulcahy, ‘Is it to bring grist to 
Nance ‘Pendher's owld, rotten mill, 
that’s past its labour, that she wants 
to guide you into the right thrack ? 
O, my dear sowl, only think of it. 
Say to me this time, the way a tame, 
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honest Christian would spake—say to 
me, Nance Pendher, have it your own 
way ; you'r a rumbunctious owld fogy, 
but ‘tis for my good you are—have 
it all your own way, Nance, I give 
up the battle. If you say this to me, 
Dick Mulcahy, won't the world gape 
at the luck you’ ‘ll have? Won't the 
grass spring up in your meadows, to 
the height of a tall man? Won't the big 
gashes ‘of whate, four fingers long, with- 
out the blight or the mildew on ’em, 
be bending down, and nodding and 
whispering in the ripening sun? Won't 
the orchard be all blossoms in May, 
and the branches breaking on All-hal- 
low Eve? Won't the cows give yieldinto 
the pail twenty quarts at the milking, 
every one of’em? Won't the butther be 
four feet thick onthe churn ? And won’t 
the nails of the desk be drawn from the 
clinching, with the store of money that 
will be crammed into it? Won’t there 
be look, and grace, and happiness the 
live-long day, if you do my bidding ? 
Won’t you have time to make up your 
soul for the long reckoning? Won’t 
there be an eye to watch for you, and 
a tongue to speak for you, and an 
arm to guard you? And won't you 
die in your bed, a good Christian at 
last ?” 

Nance Pender’s eyes were moist, 
and her husky voice was softened, as 
she contemplated the picture she had 
drawn. 

‘You must join their hands toge- 
ther, Dick Mulcahy, my dacent man,” 
Nance Pender still appealed, as if ad- 
dressing him personally; ‘‘ you must 
say, ‘God bless them,’ and call them 
your childher.” 

‘‘Nance,” faintly, said Winny Mul- 
cahy, “ Nance—my dear Nance, you 
are E 

«© A half-cracked owld divil I am. 
I’m cracked, from sconce to heel, and 
from shouldher to flank; and why 
wouldn’t I be cracked? ’Tis a new 
story I have to tell; ’tisn’t with the 
heart-scald I’m cracked this offer. I’m 
crazy with the joy—with the joy, Win- 
ny Mulcahy.” And Nance Pender- 
gast’s eyes overflowed outright. 

‘© We thought he was lying there, 
but he isn’t there, Winny. We thought 
the grave covered him ; but, Pathrick, 
my bouchal bawn, the cowld clay of 
the grave is not above you.” 

‘* Nance!” said Winny Mulcahy, 
still more inaudibly then before. 

“T hugged him, and I kissed him, 
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and I had him in my arms,” declaimed 
Nance. 

« Will you, for mercy's sake ?” peti- 
tioned Winny. She could say no 
more; but she stared at the vociferous 
Nance Pender, as if only half compre- 
hending the meaning of the words she 
had heard. 

** Patrick Donohoe is alive, in the 
me of his youth, Winny Mulcahy, 

listened to the words from his mouth; 
my head felt the beating of his heart ; 
I felt his warm kiss on my owld horny 
lips.” 

Winny Mulcahy no more than 
breathed a plaintive ery, and she 
would have fallen, but that the old 
woman held her up; and then Nance 
Pender’s raised voice shouted— 

*¢ Patrick, Patrick, Patrick Dono- 
hoe—run, run, Patrick.” 

The echo, dwelling in the ruins, had 
not ceased its imperfect imitation of 
the name of Patrick, when his support- 
ing arms were around the drooping 
Winny Muleahy. 

Side by side, even on a grassy grave, 
Patrick Donohoe and Winny Mulcahy 
sat together. Nance Pender walked 
round and round the enclosure of the 
churchyard, with the expression of a 
faithful, but quarrelsome terrier, on 
her face, to guard-the lovers from in- 
terruption; and she continued during 
her perambulation, to threaten and 
reason with Dick Mulcahy, by turns. 

The explanation as to his unexpect- 
ed appearance, given by Patrick Do- 
nohoe to his attentive auditor, can be 
conveyed in a few words to the reader, 

Patrick Donohoe was borne from 
the spot whereon Winny had left him, 
by the men who had been concealed in 
the wood, and who were drawn thither 
by the report of the gun discharged by 
Murtoch Donohoe. He was conveyed 
by them to Nelly Glynn’s ‘‘Shanavests’ 
Hotel.” He remained insensible for a 
considerable time, from loss of blood. 
When consciousness returned, one of 
the first objects he recognised was the 
body of his unhappy father stretched 
lifeless before him. In the mingled 
paroxysm of Murtoch Donohoe’s rage, 
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and grief, and mental aberration, the 
overstrained blood-vessels at the seat of 
life had burst; the wretched maniac 
had died of a broken heart, 

The events of the night pone 
this catastrophe, had vaguely reached 
the ears of the neighbouring magis-~ 
trates. Dick Mulcahy doggedly re- 
fused to give any information so far as 
he was concerned. It was currently 
reported through the district, that Pa- 
trick Donohoe had assailed the life of 
his former benefactor, and that he had 
been dangerously wounded by the man 
whose death he had sought; and this 
rumour coming to the knowledge of the 
magistracy, it was known in Nelly 
Glynn’s auberge, that a search for the 
supposed Criminal had been instituted, 
that he might be made amenable to 

ustice. It was deemed by the shrewd 
Nelly Glynn, that concealment could 
be most effectually secured, by point- 
ing out Patrick Donohoe’s fresh grave 
to all inquirers, 

Murtoch Donohoe’s return home, or 
his identity, were known only to the 
few to whom he had very lately impart- 
ed his secret ; and these, with the view 
of saving the son from pursuit, interred 
the father with his wife, and the burial 
was by night. It was told, and univer- 
sally believed, that Patrick Donohoe 
had died of his wounds, and that he 
was buried by stealth, by his late as- 
sociates. 

The unfortunate Murtoch Donohoe’s 
gun had been loaded with two bullets; 
these taking the same direction, had 
perforated the son’s side, but had made 
no lodgment there. A surgeon, con- 
veyed privately to the sufferer’s assist- 
ance, by the expert Nelly Glynn, 
found this to be the case, and at the 
first examination, he pronounced the 
wounds not dangerous. But the re- 
covery of the patient was slow; and 
as Patrick sat beside Winny in the 
little * country churchyard,” detailing 
the circumstances we have just narrat- 
ed, she saw that he was as yet wan 
and haggard, and that he was far from 
being restored to his former health or 
vigour: 


CHAPTER XV. 


Nance Penper without intimating her 

intention to Winny Mulcahy, resolved 

to put Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, in 

possession of the important fact, the 
VOL, XL.——-NO, CCXL, 


knowledge of which had enabled the 

two * forty-second cousins” to return 

to Mount Victory, as Nance expressed 

it, “like two bouncing jolly May- 
as x 
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boys;” as, we would say, with com- 
paratively light and happy hearts. 
Nance Pender felt, to use another 
of her expressions, ‘ squeezed to the 
centhre of her gizzard” with the mo- 
mentous nature of the task she con- 
templated. Whenever Nance’s “ giz- 
zard” was so affected, a necessity for 
extreme shrewdnes and caution was 
her conviction; and invariably on such 
occasions the involuntary audible ad- 
denda to her sentences were sure to be 
the most numerous. It was now her 
intention to lead to her all-important 
disclosure very gradually—to feel her 
way step by step, as it were, prepara- 
tory to fastening the “ spanshells” on 
Dick Mulcahy’s limbs—preparatory to 
the placing of “the ton weight sug- 
gawn ” round his neck, and prepara- 
rf to the insertion of ‘the iron ring 
with the strong rope out of it,” in his 
nose. As Nance stumped to the draw- 
ing-room after Winny Mulcahy had 
retired to rest, jingling the keys in her 
pockets, she came to the conclusion, 
that an hour at least must elapse before 
she could expect to hold the rope ap- 
nded to the iron ring, by which she 
calculated she was to lead the “ span- 
shelled” and ‘collared thoro’” Dick 
Mulcahy, to the hymeneal altar, to be- 
stow his blessing on the union of Pa- 
trick Donohoe and his daughter. 
Often as Nance Pender had been a 
miscalculator, and that was very often, 
she was never more out in her reckon- 
ing than in her present diplomacy— 
the diplomacy, above all others, far 
and away, wherein success was most 
desirable. The ** mule,” Dick Mulca- 
hy, ‘kicked and lashed” more vio- 
lently than he had ever “ kicked and 
lashed before,” and to ‘‘spanshell” 
him was out of the question altogether. 
As to putting the vm agey heavy 
** suggawn collar” on him, or welding 
the “ring” into his nose, the ‘‘ thoro’” 
butted so fiercely, that our friend 
Nance Pender retreated from him in 
fear and trembling. The matador with 
the high-quilled cap was obliged to 
retreat from the bull-fight, out of the 
arena. There was a letter ensconsed 
in the very extreme depth of her el- 
bow-deep pocket, indited by Patrick 
Donohoe, and written for Dick Mul- 
cahy’s eye. This letter Nance Pender 
did not intend to produce until Dick 
Mulcahy had said—the ring being in 
his nose, and the gin in Nance 
Pender’s gripe—* Have it all your own 
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way, Nance, I'll be led and be said by 
you.” An hour, reckoning very mo- 
derately, was to have gone by, before 
allusion wasto be made to this letter. 
To Nance Pender’s consternation, one- 
fourth of the time contemplated for ope- 
ration had not passed by, when **thoro’” 
insisted on having immediate possession 
of this momentous epistle. How it hap- 
pened that knowledge of its conceal- 
ment in her pocket had been conveyed 
to him, was unaccountable to Nance. 
But Dick Muleahy “the mule,” and 
Dick Muleahy “the thoro’,” ‘“kick- 
ed,” and “lashed,” and “charged,” 
so determinedly, that Nance Pender 
was compelled to produce the scroll, 
even while the animal that grasped it, 
half mule, half bull, according to Nance, 
was most rampagious and unsubdued. 

The letter was read with a frowning 
brow and a threatening eye, such as 
bulls are used to wear; when read, it 
was crumpled together in the palm of 
the right-hand, and then thrust with a 
push into the coat-pocket. 

The ‘thoro’” Dick Mulcahy rested 
his chin upon his breast for a moment, 
and puffed his cheeks in and out, and 
sent his breath in hard gushes through 
his lips; then, ordering the discomfit- 
ed plenipotentiary to ‘‘ take herself to 
the devil out of his way,” he jostled 
her roughly to one side; and, bursting 
out of the room, she heard him ascend 
the stairs, with the haste, and heavi- 
ness, and clatter of an enraged bull, 
indeed. She heard him bang the door 
behind him, as if a veritable bull had 
struck it with his forehead, and in a 
way that none other than a genuine 
thoro’ could have banged it. 

Crest-fullen, and out of conceit with 
herself, Nance Pender reached the 
sleeping apartment of Winny Mulca- 
hy. She had not yet given up her 
nightly vigilance of the invalid. Win- 
ny had knelt and prayed, omitting one 
sad petition from her supplication, and 
substituting a warm glow of gratitude 
and thanksgiving instead. She had 
retired to rest, and there was a smile 
of placid happiness dimpling the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Nance Pender, as 
she prepared her pallet of watchful- 
ness, abused both father and daughter, 
and pronounced her heart to be “ blis- 
thered and scalded,” beyond all former 
parallel. 

To Winny’s questions she gave full 
and distinct answers; her grief and 
disappointment were in too active .a 
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state of ebullition to be disguised by 
evasion or circumlocution. The mai- 
den was, no doubt, grieved to learn 
that the hopes she had founded on her 
father’s silent sympathy with her, in 
hersorrow for Patrick Donohoe’s death, 
were now proved to be baseless, Win- 
ny Mulcahy was too innocent, and too 
pure in mind, however, to be tossed or 
torn by the storms of passion ; she was 
certain that Patrick Donohoe lived— 
that he had not been brought to his 
early grave by her; and thinking, in 
the grateful affection of her heart, only 
on this present source of joy, she still 
smiled her quiet happy smile, while 
Nance Pender mixed her prayers and 
her lamentations together. 

Nance Pender or Winny did not 
fall into a state of oblivion for a length 
of time; and the night was far ad- 
vanced when they heard the voice 
of Richard Mulcahy filling the whole 
house. His words could not be under- 
stood; but the blustering and loud vo- 
ciferation told, beyond any doubt, to 
the eager listeners, that he was in a 
towering rage, whatever might be the 
cause of his anger. This cause was 
only too self-evident. Nance Pender 
and Winny Mulcahy came to the con- 
clusion, that all hope of reconciliation 
between Patrick Donohoe and the tur- 
bulent man, who thus disturbed the 
quiet of the night, must be abandoned. 

Nance Pender declared her unalter- 
able resolution **to turn her back on 
Dick Mulcahy, at cock-crow, in the 
morning, and to work hard at the ma- 
king of her sowl for the rest of her 
days.” 

Winny Mulcahy, with a gentle sigh, 
came to the resolution to bow her head 
meekly and humbly to her father’s 
will, She did not for one instant con- 
template a forgetfulness of Patrick 
Donohoe; but she prayed for grace 
and strength to be a dutiful and obe- 
dient child. 

Nance Pender was the first to ac- 
knowledge the power of that temporary 
*‘tamer of the shrew,” all-subduing 
sleep; and Winny Mulcahy’s sigh of 
resignation gradually merged in the 
placid breathing of refreshing slumber. 

Nance, notwithstanding her decla- 
ration of the former night to quit 
Mount Victory “at cock-crow,” slept 
longer than was usual with her; and 
she spent the morning after her gene- 
ral manner, stumping here and there, 
and everywhere, and intermeddling 
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with everything and everybody, Win- 
ny Mulcahy, not yet quite re-estabh sh. 
ed in health, was longer in bed than 
under other circumstances we would 
give excuse for; she had finished her 
morning toilet, and was on her knees 
when Nance Pender appeared to an- 
nounce breakfast. 

**You'll wear the tongue in your 
head with them prayers,” was Nance’s 
salutation. ‘‘ Thoro’ is hungry, and he 
swears upon his honour and sowl, that 
if you're not down stairs in three 
snaps of the finger, he’ll smash the 
eggs again your forehead.” 

‘¢ Is he so very ill-tempered to-day ?” 
questioned Winny, with a smile. She 


judged that Nance was in her usual 


exaggerating vein. 

‘Och! the owld bucco he is, back 
again, from his pate to the sole of his 
boot! Hurry down or you'll smart for 
it to your heart’s content. I’ll be down 
before you, and I'll snarl at him, and 
I'll turn his bark against myself, and I 
won’t give him time to get one snap 
at you. I'll stand your friend, never 
fear me.” 

‘There was a soliloquy added to this 
profession of needful service, but Win- 
ny Mulcahy lost the benefit of it, as it 
was delivered while Nance Pender was 
hurrying down the stairs, with all the 
speed her short legs enabled her to 
use. 

She was standing on the threshold 
of the breakfast-parlour when Winny 
Mulcahy next gained a view of her; 
and with her brows knitted hard, and 
her eyes glaring eagerly, she was 
beckoning the young girl to hasten on. 
Winny mended her pace in conse. 
quence, really alarmed at Nance Pen- 
der’s hasty gesticulation. Nance made 
way for her to pass in, and with a step 
or two she ensconced herself behind 
the door. Winny paused, and blushed, 
and trembled, when, only two paces 
within the apartment; for, with his 
hand resting on the back ofa chair, 
and smiling and bowing to her as she 
entered, there stood Patrick Donohoe. 

Hitherto we have not had torecord one 
instance of laughter as emanating from 
Nance Pender. For the time the 
reader has been acquainted with her, 
she has been engaged bewailing the 
bitterness of her “heart-seald.” It is 
certain, however, that as she now 
looked from her place of partial con: 
cealment at the surprise she had plan- 
ned and executed, she emitted a repe- 
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tition of sounds, as much resembling a 
cachinnation as could be expected from 
one of her saturnine temperament. 

** March forward, march forward, 
Winny,” shouted the voice of Richard 
Mulcahy, Esquire, “ march forward, 
my girl, Upon my honour and sowl 
you look at ache other as if you were 
a pair of black sthrangers that had no 
great graw for one another. But the 
woman is in you, Winny. Ever since 
Eve's days the forbidden fruit is the 
one ye'll have. Give me your hand, 
girl. It is no ghost you see, but the 
same honest, brave fellow you knew 
since you were the height of my knee. 
There, Pathrick, there is her hand for 

ou. Make the most of her, boy, and 
if my blessing is any use to ye, I give 
it you, share and share alike, as owld 
Slingsby would say.” 

Patrick Donohoe received the trem- 
bling hand placed in his, with affec- 
tionate deference ; he bent his head 
over it, and gently touched it with his 
lips; he drew a chair close to the agi- 
tated girl, and she sank into it, over- 
powered by the suddenness of her hap- 

iness. 

Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, aced 
up and down the room, with his hands 
behind his back, and he spoke thus as 
he walked :— 

“Until I thought that fellow was 
gone from me, Winny, I didn’t know 
the liking I had for him in the very 
marrow of my bones, They say I’m 
a hard-hearted man; may be so, but 
I'm not a stick or a stone for all that. 
I brought Pathrick here at the first 
because I looked on his dead mother, 
and remembered his father, and the 
rascal got round me in such a manner, 
that upon my honour and sowl, Winny, 
of the two ia rather loose you than 
loose him. They call me Dick Mulea- 
hy-na-Mullocth, but I'm not the devil 
entirely, for all that. I owe my life to 
Pathrick more than once; but the 
last night of all would turn me to him, 
if I never saw his face before. The 
deep gashes of my whip was along his 
face when he met me, full of liquor, 
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and galloping to my death. I wouldn't 
blame the boy if he sent me lifeless 
from my horse. I fired my pistol at 
him when he stopped me, but instead 
of striking the man that struck him, he 
mounted my horse to save me, and the 
bullets that would have gone to my 
heart but for him, he received in his 
own body. Oh! upon my honour and 
sowl, I'd be the devil, and nothin’ less, 
if I didn’t love you, Pathrick Dono- 
hoe! And, Pathrick, my boy, Ineedn't 
be ashamed of you; you're able to 
howld up your head amongst the best 
of them, here, and there, “and every- 
where; you are Pathrick—upon my 
honour and sowl you are. Wi inny, [ 
set off, helther-skelther for him in the 
middle of the night, and I brought 
him here, out of that owld, rotten ca- 
bin, to his own bed; I did, upon my 
honour and sowl.” 

Thus was Dick Mulcahy’s loud talk, 
which to the apprehension of Winny 
and Nance Pender was a whirlwind 
scattering their hopes, proved to be a 
healthy storm, presaging calm and 
pleasant weather. 

‘*Come here, Nance Pendher, you 
owld curmudgeon; you have every- 
thing your own way at last, Nance,” 
continued Richard Mulcahy, Esquire. 
*¢ Come over here, and handle the tay- 
pot ; I don’t think Winny could see a 
hole in a taycup this minute, if she 
was to lose husband and all for filling 
them.” 

Even on this occasion Nance Pender 
should have her own way. Instead of 
a at the breakfast-table, as 

Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, had re- 
quested, she started from behind the 
door, rushed to her “ forty-first cousin 
by marriage,” threw her arms round 
his neck, and, squeezing his windpipe 
hard, she kissed him; and then she 
went through the same ceremony with 
Patrick Donohoe ; ; and, finishing with 
Winny Mulcahy, she went out ‘of the 
room, as Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, 
ealled, ‘in a hard trot ;” and she burst 
out crying the moment she was past 
the doorway. 


CONCLUSION, 


We have little further to communicate 
to the reader; but a few words of 
finale may not be unacceptable. 
Patrick Donohoe and his gentle Win- 
ny lived both of them to a good old 


age; and their family of boys and girls 
was large. Nance Pender remained 
in the land of the living for thirty 
years after the nuptials of her favour- 
ites; and, although, from habit, she 
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often complained of being ‘ heart- 
scalded,” a * heart-scald”’ she never felt 
up to the time when, in her ninetieth 
year, she bade adieu ‘to this mortal 
coil,” attended on her death-bed by a 
throng of ‘ forty-second” and “forty- 
third” cousins, all endeavouring to 
smooth her piliow. During the greater 

ortion of the time allotted to her, she 
fad full opportunity of giving those 
imaginary “boxes of the lug,” and 
‘* whacks in the jowl,” with which she 
daily threatened, but never favoured 
the young Donohoes, that from time to 
time called on her for the exercise of 
her vigilance. _We remember to have 
seen Nance Pender, when she had 
reached half way between her seven- 
tieth and eightieth year, sitting at a 
sunny spot, known as ‘the gap,” from 
which be view of two roads could be 
had ; and here she was, with the tail 
of her gown turned over her cap, seat- 
ed on a favourite mossy stone, “ mak- 
ing her sowl”—that is, her beads were 
in her hand, and her jaws moved very 
fast up and down, as she repeated her 
prayers, and her active grey eye, very 
little dimmed, went round and round, 


in watchfulness of the male and female 
urchins who sported under her imme- 
diate care; and every now and then 
she would interrupt her orisons, to 
threaten them aloud, and praise them 
in soliloquy. Nance Pender died a 
happy death. 

Patrick Donohoe’s influence with 
Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, increased 
daily, from the moment he became his 
son-in-law; and Patrick used this his 
inffuence to the best purpose. Wher- 
ever an opportunity offered, he ad- 
vanced the interests of those who had 
suffered by his father-in-law’s griping 
covetousness. He succeeded in bene- 
fiting nearly all of them in one way or 
another; and, for his sake, the anti- 
pathy to Richard Mulcahy was in a 
great degree forgotten. He gave peace 
and security to Richard Mulcahy’s 
latter days ; and Richard Mulcahy, as 
he became old, wishing for ease, after 
his life of warfare and incessant acti- 
vity, ultimately resigned the manage- 
ment of everything into the hands of 
his daughter's husband, and rambled 
or rode about with his grand-children, 
a very altered man. 


THE EPIDEMICS OF THE FAMINE YEARS, 


In tracing back our laws and institu- 
tions to that period when authentic re- 
cords lose themselves in the tide of 
time, we find that the means of pre- 
venting the commission of crimes are 
of equal date with penal enactments. 
This is declared by Sir William Black. 
stone to be really an honour, and almost 
a singular one, to our English laws; 
for preventive justice is, upon every 
principle of reason, of humanity, and 
of sound policy, preferable in all re- 
spects to punishing justice. This is a 
great principle, which only requires to 
be enunciated to force conviction and 
win a ready assent. It is a truth not 
confined to jurisprudence alone, but 
capable of universal application. ‘ Pre- 
vention is better than cure” has long 
since passed into a proverb; it is in 
every one’s mouth: but how seldom do 
we find its practical application to the 
solution of the great social questions 
that arise every day? Of this the sa- 
nitary condition of the people affords a 


remarkable example. We see around 
us hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensa- 
ries almost without number—noble mo- 
numents of public liberality or private 
munificence—ready to afford relief to 
the suffering; but how trivial are the 
efforts made to prevent the disease, 
compared with those made to effect its 
cure ? 

The subtle power by which a dis- 
ease is enabled to gain a dominion 
over the human frame, and to reduce— 
often in a few short minutes—youth, 
and health, and strength, to a mere 
perishing mass, is a mystery which 
wisdom and deep research never has, 
and perhaps never may be permitted 
toreveal. Doubtless the investigation 
of the secret causes of disease is of vast 
moment; it is too closely connected 
with our well-being to be viewed with 
indifference. It may lead to important 
results which, perhaps, we are not 
capable at present of fully estimating. 
But none of these investigations should 
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tempt us to neglect matters placed 
more immediately under our cogni- 
sance and control. Whatever may 
be the subtle influences that often ap- 
pear for a season to overshadow the 
earth, and to spread pestilence among 
the children of men, experience teaches 
us that we possess the power, without 
being acquainted with its mysterious 
springs of action, of protecting our- 
selves from its assaults. However 
intricate the causes, or difficult the cure 
of pestilential epidemics when once 
they have seized hold of their vic- 
tim, prevention iseasy. All authorities 
agree that in this country a person in 
sound health, and living in a whole- 
some locality, has little to apprehend 
from the proximity of cholera or typhus 
fever. 

Poverty, dirt, and disease are inti- 
mately connected together. Dirt, and 
the slovenly habits of which dirt is the 
fruit, are more often the cause of po- 
verty than its result; but disease will 
spring alike from either. Noxious 
emanations, impure air, or an insuf- 
ficiency of wholesome food, will equally 
impair the constitution; and delicacy 
is the great predisposing cause of dis- 
ease. Debility may result from want 
of food, or may be produced by the 
reaction consequent upon over-indul- 
gence. Privation, unbridled luxury, 
exhausting toil, enervating excess, 
bodily labour, mental anxiety, adulte- 
rated food, or a poisonous atmosphere, 
all produce debility; and debility is 
the main condition of epidemic pesti- 
lence. Upon these grounds writers 
of the highest authority have insisted 
that, as it has been proved beyond a 
doubt, that every form of pes stilence is 
“«preventible, ” so we possess the power, 
if we choose to exercise it, of driving 
cholera and typhus from our habita- 
tions, as ie as ever the wolf 
was driven from our forests. 

In poor Ireland, alas! debility— 
among the classes that suffer from epi- 
demics—seldom can be said to result 
from over-indulgence, luxury, or ener- 
vating excess. It proceeds almost 
altogether from want—from an insuf- 
ficiency of nourishment—or, perhaps, 
the word fumine will more adequately 
describe the sufferings of the poorest 
classes in this country ;—or it proceeds 
from an ignorance or inattention to 
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the morbific miasmata that arise from 
decay ing or Lager age v masses, poison- 
ing the people with their often imper- 
ceptible, but not the less noxious 
emanations. Famine and an impure 
atmosphere are, then, the most potent 
allies of epidemic diseases in this coun- 
try.—We propose to offer a few obser- 
vations upon both these branches of 
the subject. 

Pestilence closely follows in the foot- 
steps of famine; and those that perish 
in a season of scarcity, from an abso- 
lute want of food, bear but a small 
proportion to those swept away by the 
epidemics engendered by suffering and 
distress, Ire! an dhas alwe ays been sub- 
ject to periodical visitations of epi- 
demic fever; and experience has shown 
that a scarcity of food, if of any consi- 
derable duration, invariably exposes 
the people to its ravages. Accordingly, 
upon the failure of the potato crop in 
the autumn of 1845, public attention 
was directed to the necessity of passing 
some protective measure to meet the 
apprehended danger. With this view 
the Temporary Fever Act, 9 Vic. cap. 
6, was enacted, on the 24th of March, 
1846. Undet its provisions Sir Philip 
Crampton, Bart. (Surgeon General) ; 
Sir H. Marsh, Bart., M.D. ; and Dr. 
D. J. Corrigan, were appointed Com- 
missioners of Health. As such, it be- 
came their duty to take the necessary 
steps for mitigating, as far as possible, 
the severity of the affliction, and for 
providing medical relief for the suffer- 
ing poor of Ireland. The Board of 
Health continued to sit from the date 
of its appointment, with one short 
interval, until the termination of the 
parliamentary session, in August, 1850, 
when the Temporary Fever Act, under 
which it was constituted, expired. 
But, as the great experience obtained 
by the commissioners during this event- 
ful period, including a visitation of 
both fever and cholera, could not fail 
to prove most useful should a similar 
misfortune ever occur again, they were 
requested by the Government to fur- 
nish the Lord Lieutenant with a report 
upon the important subject of epidemic 
diseases. ‘This report has been per- 
fected ; and was lately presented to 
both houses of Parliament by command 
of her Majesty.* 

The document to which we allude is 


* Report of the Cuneiietienes of Health (Ireland) « on the Epidemics of 1846 t to 1850, 


Dublin. 1852, 
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repared with clearness and ability. 
The names attached to it are a sufli- 
cient guarantee for the accuracy of 
its statements. The gentlemen by 
whom it is prepared are fully com- 
petent for the task. It treats of a 
matter of deep social interest — one 
intimately connected with the welfare, 
the health, nay, with the lives, of many 
of our countrymen. It holds forth 
many inducements for an attentive 
perusal; but it labours under one disad- 
vantage, which we fear will more than 
counterpoise a multitude of merits—it 
ts a blue-book ! 

If the predictions contained in the 
public papers be entitled to much cre- 
dit, the present would appear a most 
opportune time for the notice of such 
a production. Searcely a day passes 
that the press does not put before the 
terrified public some new dismal tidings 
of the approach of our ancient scourge, 
the cholera, The danger we believe 
to be greatly magnified. The steadi- 
ness and rapidity of its onward pro- 
gress are both exaggerated; nor are 
we without hopes that a merciful Pro- 
vidence will look down with pity upon 
this land, that has already suffered 
such terrible afflictions. But even the 
total absence of all danger should not 
make us indifferent to the necessity 
of attending to the causes by which 
epidemics are created and propagated, 
and to the means by which their ravages 
may be best stayed; more particularly 
when we remember that the same un- 
wholesome food, putrifying animal 
emanations, or other causes, that pre- 
dispose the body for cholera, also pre- 
dispose it for typhus, for small-pox, for 
dysentery, for influenza, and for every 
other form of epidemic disease. 

It may be laid down as a general 
rule, that a healthy state of body anda 
wholesome atmosphere, are the only safe 
guards against contagion. Fever, mild 
under some circumstances, under others 
will continue to spread, and be follow. 
ed by a more than proportionate mor- 
tality. The report before us attributes 
the malignant character of the fever, 
and the more than average number of 
deaths, principally to the debility of 
constitution in the patients, produced 
by the use of raw or insufliciently cook- 
ed food, or long-endured starvation. 
Inadequate clothing, exposure, damp 
and ill-ventilated lodgings, the proxi- 
mity of foul or offensive drains, cess- 
pools, &c.; and the accumulation in 
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the neighbourhood of dung, filth, or 


refuse of any kind, are also most 
prejudicial. These were the imme- 
diate causes of the fever; but, like all 
similar visitations, it soon assumed @ 
contagious character, and some of our 
best resident landlords fell victims to 
its influence. 

Did space permit, we should derive 
a sort of melancholy satisfaction from 
pausing for a few moments to render 
the feeble tribute of a passing notice to 
the meniory of many a valued friend, 
who fell a victim, during the famine 
years, to his duties as a resident land- 
lord, and to his unceasing exertions to 
alleviate the afflictions with which an 
all-seeing Providence deemed it meet 
to visit our land. The famine in Ire- 
land was a practical exemplification, 
not only of the reciprocal duties, but 
of the reciprocal interests that must 
ever unite the landlord and the tenant. 
Not only did the ruin of the tenant 
usher in the demolition of the landlord, 
but even the ghastly famine, that might 
appear to many as the proper heritage 
of the poor, attacked, by a sort of re- 
ceding wave, the lordly mansion ;— 


* Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperam tabernas, 
Regumque turres |" 


The famine brought with it a most 
virulent form of typhus fever; and the 
fever, sated, as it were, with paupers, 
sought the abodes of luxury and opu- 
lence. Thus, even wealth offered no 
protection to the landlord against the 
famine that invaded the cabins of his 
tenants. We speak from experience. 
We have spent months—a period mea- 
surable more properly, perhaps, by 
years—amidst these sad scenes. We 
have seen hundreds fall victims, whose 
lives, in another land, might have been 
saved, Doubt, disunion, mistrust—fo- 
mented by altar harangues—between 
landlord and tenant, at a time when 
confidence —unbounded, affectionate, 
reciprocal—could alone have enabled 
them to cope against the sea of adver- 
sity, soon destined to sweep away both 
lord and slave beneath its angry fury, 
O let us never forget the lessons so fa- 
tally impressed upon our memories |— 
Ireland will never be a happy country 
till landlord and tenant are permitted 
to love one another. One may be an 
officer, the other a seaman; but as 
long as they are both on board the 
same bark, common danger should 
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unite them, even if their breasts re- 
fused access to nobler motives. In the 
famine the landlords often found them. 
selves paralysed. Acts were miscon- 
strued, unworthy motives imputed, and 
distrust shown at times when the 
landlord alone foresaw the imminent 
peril, and alone endeavoured to make 
some provision to stave off the danger. 
Suspicion and hostility had been 
kindled between the landlord and his 
tenants, and the same calamity soon 
involved them all in a common ruin. 

In the county of Gaway alone, J. 
B. Martin, of Ballynahinch, M.P. ; 
Sir John Burke, M.P.; Lord Dun- 
sandle, and Robert Gregory, of Cool, 
Esq., and a number of other proprietors, 
died of the fever, caught whilst in the 
discharge of their duties, as poor-law 
guardians. ‘The mortality was also 
great among the Protestant clergy- 
men, whose attention to the poor dur- 
ing this season of suffering drew forth 
tributes—let us hope heartfelt tributes 
—of admiration from every sect and 
party. Medical officers paid heavily 
for their zeal: of 473 appointed under 
the Temporary Fever Act, 36 died 
during the prevalence of the epidemic. 
Emigrants, too, suffered severely, and 
carried the fever into Liverpool, and 
several ports in North America, where 
it proved exceedingly fatal. 

Many of the officers connected with 
the Poor Law Commission also, lost their 
lives in the discharge of their duties. 
Among them we may mention Mr. 
Handcock, Poor Law Inspector. And 
among the temporary inspectors, Capt. 
Hill, at Clonmel; Mr. Cronyn and Col. 
Vaughan Jackson, both at Ennis; 
Capt. Routh, at Newcastle; Mr. Mar- 
shall, at Skibbereen; Mr. Darcy, at 
Nenagh; Capt. Lang, at Bantry; and 
Major M‘Kie, at Galway. Mr. Power 
died in the discharge of his duties as a 
vice-guardian at Granard; Mr. Rorke 
and Mr. Barry, successively at Lough- 
rea, also in the discharge of vice-guar- 
dian’s duties; Capt. Mosse and Mr. 
White, successively, while vice-guar- 
dians at Thurles; Mr. Adams, vice- 
guardian at Kenmare ; and Mr. Fish- 
bourne, while performing the same 
duties at Ballinrobe. Jn addition to 
these, seventy other officers had died 
previously to July 1849—sixteen of 
cholera, and the remaining fifty-four of 
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fever. Among these there were nine 
chaplains of workhouses, five masters, 
nine matrons, and eight assistant- 
matrons! 

The great loss of life, particularly 
among the medical officers, must sa- 
tisfy us that no ordinary precau- 
tions can afford a perfect safeguard 
against an epidemic, as soon as it 
has assumed such a contagious and 
virulent character. But it requires 
little skill or experience to teach 
us that there are certain circum- 
stances which predispose to disease, 
and others that offer the best gua- 
rantee for a continuance of health. 
Among these an abundance of good 
and wholesome food fills the first place. 
This connexion between scarcity and 
disease was particularly marked in this 
country. The cases of fever increased 
or decreased in number, exactly in the 
same ratio as the potato, the staple 
food of the people, rose or fell in price. 
In the subjoined table we have placed 
the price of the potato* in juxtaposi- 
tion with the number of patients ad- 
mitted into the temporary fever hos- 
pitals, during the same years, to show 
this connexion more clearly :— 


Average price of 
Potatoes 
per cwt, 


Fever Patients 
admitted 
to Hospitals, 


Year. | 


' 
} 
} 
1845 
1846 | 
1847 | 


95,890 
110,381 
87,135 
39,056 


1848 | 


1849 
1850 


But the quantity of food is not the 
most important consideration. Its 
quality es is of the highest conse- 
quence. So much weight do the Com- 
missioners of Health attach to this, 
that they have published it as their de- 
liberate opinion, that, even had a full 
supply of grain-food been attainable 
for the people of Ireland, in the years 
of the famine, in lieu of the potato, 
there still would have followed a con- 
siderable amount of disease. As the 
passages upon this subject form the 
most practically useful portions of their 
report, we extract them rather fully:— 


* The price used is the average price in the Dublin Market. 
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“Chemical investigation has shown that 
the potato has a peculiarity distinguishing 
it from almost all other vegetables and kinds 
of grain used as human food. Although 
affording an inferior nutriment in proportion 
to the bulk consumed, from its consisting of 
about three-fourths water, it nevertheless 
contains in its composition nearly all those 
elements of nutrition that exist separately in 
most other vegetables and grain, and are, 
therefore, only to be obtained from most 
other articles of food by combining together 
different kinds. Hence, the potato can be 
used singly for support and nutrition; while 
in using other vegetable products there is 
required a combination of various kinds to 
furnish the varied elements that are neces- 
sary for the growth and support of the 
human body. In ignorance of this, rich and 
poor alike fell into error, in attempting to 
substitute some one article or other of food, 
as a sufficient equivalent in itself for the 
potato. Rice was one of the main articles 
which presented itself; and the popular, but 
erroneous idea, that it furnished the sole 
article of food for whole nations, led to an 
attempt to make it a substitute for the 
potato. Rice alone, however, is not any- 
where the sole support of any portion of the 
human race. Experience or instinct has 
taught those who use it as a chief article of 
food that, of itself, it is not adequate to sup- 
port life, and hence, there is always con- 
sumed with it, in those countries where it is 
generally used, oil, dahl, or some other vege- 
table, seed or grain, meat or fish, in order 
to add to the rice such of the elements of 
nutrition as it does not in itself contain. 
Thus, even if a full supply of grain food had 
been obtainable, the great bulk of the people 
would have consumed it, ignorant of the 
need of those combinations that are requisite 
in its use, and disease, to a considerable ex- 
tent, would have resulted, until experience 
and information had corrected the error. 

“ A frequent mistake connected with the in- 
troduction of rice was the supposition that the 
bulk acquired by boiling afforded an indica- 
tion of the quantity of nutriment contained 
in such bulk. Rice, instead of being supe- 
rior, is much inferior to Indian corn meal in 
nutritious qualities. It is true that rice, 
by steeping and boiling, may be made to 
furnish a larger bulk of apparently solid food 
than will be furnished by an equal quantity 
of Indian corn, and hence has probably arisen 
the supposition of its being more nutritious ; 
but the bulk thus obtained is deceptive as to 
the quantity of nutriment afforded. Rice 
contains about eighty-five parts in every 
100 of starch; a given quantity of it will, 
by steeping and boiling, absorb a very large 
proportion of water, and will swell into a 
large and apparently firm mass; but this 
mass will contain a very small proportionate 
quantity of nutriment. A very simple ex- 
periment will satisfactorily illustrate this— 
one ounce of common starch boiled in the 
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ordinary way will form, with a pint of water, 
a firm mass, which, from its apparent con- 
sistency, will seem to be good substantial 
food ; but the bulk thus formed, it is obvious, 
contains very little nutriment. In like man- 
ner of rice—one pound of it may be made to 
form, with water, a starchy mass of five or 
six pounds’ weight ; but the produce, as in 
the experiment of the starch, is bulk, with- 
out equivalent nutriment. The Board of 
Health are anxious that their observations 
on this subject should be clearly understood 
and widely disseminated, as the error is very 
generally prevalent of supposing, that in 
using rice or other similar substances, an 
amount of nutriment is afforded equal to the 
bulk gained. The Board of Health do not 
at all object to the use of rice as food; on 
the contrary, they highly approve of it, pro- 
vided it be furnished in sufficient quantity. 
Another error was in the attempt to sub- 
stitute for the potato itself what was very 
generally, but erroneously, called ‘ potato 
flour,’ which was obtained in large quantities 
from rotted potatoes. This so called ‘ potato 
flour’ was, however, not flour in the proper 
sense of the word as applied to wheat flour, 
for it did not contain the elements of the 
potato, but consisted wholly of starch or 
fecula, and was quite unfitted to support 
health or even life for any considerable 
length of time. It was as erroneous to con- 
sider this starch as equivalent to the potato, 
as it would be to consider wheaten starch as 
equivalent to wheaten flour. 

“Even among tradesmen and labourers 
on railways, who earned suficient wages to 
buy good food, the result of the loss of the 
potato was seen in the production of scurvy 
or purpura, in consequence of their being 
unaware that variety of food was necessary 
to form healthy blood. Their diet was most 
frequently white bread and coffee, with some- 
times animal food ; but yet, these articles not 
containing sufficient variety of elements, 
scurvy was the result.” 


Defective nutriment may, there- 
fore, arise either from the deficiency 
in quantity, or deficiency in quality 
or variety in the food. The first ge- 
nerally results from poyerty, the se- 
cond from ignorance. The first is a 
calamity that falls exclusively upon 
the poor, the second upon the un- 
thinking and ignorant. To obviate 
the ill-health produced in those who 
confined themselves to species of food 
not possessing the elements necessary 
for forming healthy blood, the Board 
of Health strongly recommended the 
admixture of onions, leeks, scallions, 
or shallots, with the ordinary food of 
the peasants. ‘‘ Onions are so rich in 
nutritive qualities,” to quote the 
words of one of their circulars, “ that 
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as a mere article of food, one ounce 
and a-half may be considered equiva- 
lent to about one ounce of meal.” It 
is, indeed, strange that leeks and 
onions should contribute so little to 
the food of our countrymen; it formed 
an important item in that of the Ro- 
man agriculturists. ‘* O dura messo- 
rum ilia,” said Horace, in allusion to 
it. The record still exists of the quan- 
tity of leeks and onions served out in 
rations to the labourers engaged in 
building the great pyramids of Egypt. 
The leek was so popular in Wales, 
as to have been adopted, like the rose 
of England, and the shamrock of Erin, 
as its emblem, and is still largely 
used on the Continent. It would al- 
most appear as if the discovery of its 
high nutritive qualities, instead of en- 
hancing, had depreciated its value. 
Upon every opportunity, the phi- 
lanthropist should impress on the 
people the necessity of allowing not 
only onions, but carrots, parsnips, and 
turnips, to form a much larger propor- 
tion of their daily food, than they do 
at present. Beans and peas, also, 
possess high nutritive qualities. They 
contain, weight for weight, ten or 
twelve times as much nutriment as 
potatoes. 

Even upon moral grounds, were it 
necessary, we might advocate the ad- 
vantage of inducing the peasantry to 
use a greater variety of vegetables. 
It would put them in a better po- 
sition to meet another failure, should 
it ever again occur, of the staple 
food of the country. It would indi- 
rectly improve the agriculture of the 
district. It would economise space, 
and gradually popularise a regular ro. 
tation of crops. It would provide for 
the younger members of the family 
useful employment, in which all the 
pleasures of * gardening,” so eagerly 
sought by the wealthy, would be made 
subservient to practical utility. Thus, 
the industry of the rising generation 
would be encouraged. Grace even 
might be studied. The dunghill and 
filthy pool might, after a season, give 
way to the tidy garden; the woodbine 
and clematis might, penees be 
taught to conceal the walls of the mud 
cabin; and, in time, neatness and 
cleanliness, attended as they invariably 
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are by a higher moral tone, might im- 
perceptibly lord it over squalor and 
misery. The mind that is seldom 
roused into activity becomes apathetic. 
The mental, like the muscular powers, 
become relaxed if seldom called into 
active service; but derive strength 
and vigour from constant exercise. 
The more a peasant has to think of, the 
more he is able to do. Nothing tend- 
ed more to degrade the Irish pauper- 
farmer than exclusive reliance upon 
the potato; and for this reason, that 
his potatoes once in the ground, he 
had little else to think of, and conse- 
quently fell into that listless state of 
idleness and apathetic indifference, in 
which he was overtaken by the famine 
of 1847-8. The potato was gone ; it 
was all to him: he had never thought 
beyond it. When it was hopelessly 
lost, he resigned himself, without an 
effort, to despair. 

But, even if food were supplied to 
the poor, abundant in quantity and ex- 
cellent in quality, much danger might 
still be apprehended from its consump- 
tion raw or insufliciently cooked. In 
the famine, it seemed never to have 
occurred to the bungling officials con- 
nected with the relief works, that 
starving paupers were seldom distin- 
guished for the possession of an abun- 
dant supply of fuel wherewithal to cook, 
with the assistance of divers pots and 
pans, the eleemosynary relief doled out 
to them. To distribute daily raw 
Indian meal to the houseless beggar, 
dying at the road-side of pinching 
hunger, with instructions to allow it to 
simmer over a good fire, in a closely- 
covered pot for eight hours, was prac- 
tically conferring no benefit upon him. 
Tt was requiring him to fulfil a condi- 
tion, before the meal was fit for human 
food, which he had no power to per- 
form. The distribution of raw Indian 
meal was of little more use to the really 
starving than a daily ration of an equal 
weight of river-sand. Neither the one 
nor the other were calculated to sup- 
port robust health. It is notorious— 
and scores of instances have come under 
our own observation—in which even 
three-fourths of the raw meal* was 
willingly given to some more fortunate 
person, to have the remaining one- 
fourth cooked; and many instances 


* In case any of our readers have never seen the raw Indian meal, it may be necessary to 
inform them that it is coarse and gritty, and bears a striking resemblance to river-sand. 
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might be collected from the public 
press, in which it was proved at in- 
quests, that the paupér had been 

obliged to prolong life for several days 
upon the uncooked meal. ‘The gen- 
tlemen of the country were fully alive 
to all these facts, and made many re- 
presentations upon the subject to the 
then Irish Government. They showed 
thejobbing that constantly resulted from 
the sale of the raw meal, and dwelt upon 
the immense advantages, social and 
sanitary, that would result from con- 
fining the rations to cooked food. In 
this they were backed by the Commis- 
sioners of Health, who attributed the 
dysentery and diarrhea that proved so 
fatal to multitudes of the people, and 
predisposed them to attacks of fever, 
to the use of food insufficiently cooked. 
Notwithstanding these representations, 
a considerable time elapsed before its 
necessity was acknowledged and acted 
upon. Assoonasit was generally adopt- 
ed, its effects were almost miraculous. 
‘* The famine is stayed” was the re- 
luctant admission of Sir Charles Trevel- 
lyan; and from all parts of the coun- 
try satisfactory communications of the 
improvement produced were received. 
The following are extracts from com- 


munications addressed to the Board of 


Health :— 


“Those districts in which ‘ eating houses’ 
are in full operation, show a great improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of the people— 
many bad cases of fever and dysentery have 
recovered, from the use of the food given them 
out of these sources of relief.” 

“Fever and dysentery are of a much 
milder form than hitherto, and the deaths 
very few in comparison, especially in those 
districts where cooked food has been adopted 
for any length of time.” 

“ There can be no doubt that it has had a 
marked effect in checking bowel complaints. 
The districts most free from fever are those 
where cooked food has been the longest in 
use.” 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, that in those 
divisions where cooked food is not used, fever 
and dysentery are, or have been, most rife.” 

‘‘ Since cooked food has been given to the 
people, fever has, under Providence, asto- 
nishingly declined.” 


In the event ofa similar calamity, 
we trust, the dearly-bought experience 
of those sad years will not be forgotten. 

The total number of fever patients 
treated in the hospitals, subject to the 
Board, for this period of about three 


years and two months, were as fol- 
ows :— 


| | ‘Total ae Mortality 
| | Number. | Deaths. per cent. 


- ileal | 


| Males... | 158,739 | 17,800 
} Females} 173,723 | 16,822 





| Total... | 382,462 | 34,622 
| } 


Although, as we have already said, 
we believe the public mind is unneces- 
sarily alarmed about cholera, yet as 
there is a possibility that the apprehen- 
sions entertained by many may be well- 
founded, a detailed account of its pro- 
gress last time it visited this country, 
may not be without utility. The cho- 
lera made its appearance in Ireland at 
the end of the year 1848, There was 
a total of 45,698 cases. Of these 
31,162 were preceded by a premoni- 
tory stage of diarrhea. The cholera is 
at this period generally easy to cure ; 
but neglect is almost always fatal. 
There can be no doubt but that timely 
precaution would have saved the lives 
of the vast majority of those that fell 
victims to ignorance or inattention. 
The rate of mortality amounted to 
forty-two and one-fifth per cent; not 
much less than half the number at- 
tacked. The large proportion of chil- 
dren that suffered is most remarkable ; 
4,506 under seven years of age were 
attacked. 

‘The important question of the effect 
which contagion may be supposed to 
exercise in the propagation of cholera 
is fully considered in the Report before 
us. Itisa question of great moment, 
for it involves the whole theory of pre- 
ventive measures. If cholera be not 
contagious, the inconvenience and pain 
of separating friends and relatives, at a 
time when friendship is tested, and fi- 
delity is found most grateful, will be 
spared to many a sufferer. The chil- 
dren will then be allowed to approach 
the bedside of a dying parent, and the 
parent will be permitted to receive 
their caresses unalloyed by the fear 
that such proofs of endearing affection 
may be followed by danger or death. 
The opinion of the eminent gentlemen 
whom we have already alluded to, 
ought to go far towards setting such 
fears at rest. Admitting that some 
differences of opinion still exist, ‘“ the 
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weight of evidence,” they say, “ is de- 
cidedly in favour of the opinion that 
contagion has little, if any, influence 
in its propagation.” 

Fever, and otl@r diseases well known 
to be contagious, seldom visit towns, 
in which the density of the population 
and other circumstances are the same, 
without attacking nearly the same 
per-centage of the inhabitants, In 
the cholera visitation this was not 
so. In some towns only two or three 
cases occurred. In others, the mor- 
tality “was most severe; and yet the 
town that suffered most would appear 
in every respect best circumstanced. 
These facts are relied upon as strength- 
ening the arguments of those who 
maintain the non-contagious character 
of the cholera. The instances are also 
numerous in which one town suffered 
severely, while a neighbouring town, 
in constant communication with it, 
completely escaped. Mountrath, Car- 
low, Fethard, Athlone, and Dromore 
were visited, whilst the neighbouring 
towns of Maryborough, Tullow, Cashel, 
Moate, and Banbridge respectively 
escaped. On glancing over an in- 
teresting map of Ireland, published in 
the Report of the Commissioners of 
Health, and in which the different 
towns containing 2000 inhabitants or 
upwards, visited or unvisited by the 
cholera, are designated, we find that 
no single town of any importance in 
the whole province of Connaught es- 
caped ; that Munster and Leinster suf- 
fered severely, and the North com- 
paratively little. 

Should the worst fears be verified, 
and the cholera again visit us, it will 
come stripped of many of the attri- 
butes that formerly made it so ter- 
rible an enemy. ‘The sanitary condi- 
tion of the country has lately engaged 
much more attention. The famine 
has left our shores. A dense popula- 
tion, crowding in narrow lanes and 
cellars, no longer exists. The experi- 
ence of two former visitations is ready 
to cope with its virulence. An effi- 
cient staff exists, ready to be organised 
at the shortest notice. ‘The terrors 
of contagion have almost vanished 
before science and experience; the 
disease is, therefore, deprived of one 
of the principal features that made it 
dreaded. The highest medical autho. 
rities recommend no preventive fur- 
ther than to endeavour to keep the 
body in its usual state of good health, 


and to avoid what experience has 
taught us to be prejudicial. They 
agree, too, that attention to the least 
premonitary symptoms will stay the 
progress of the cholera, which is —_ 
formidable when neglected by sottis 
indifference or fool-hardy bravura. 

But are we not, and the community 
of which we form a portion, obnoxious 
to this very charge of culpable remiss- 
ness and neglect? It is owing to our 
indifference that not only the poor, but 
even the wealthier classes, live in an 
atmosphere surcharged with poisonous 
emanations. ‘The soil of our cities is 
sodden with every species of abomina- 
tion. Festering corpses fill the vaults 
underneath our churches, or lie a few 
feet under the ground, in the most 
populous portions of our cities; and 
dunghills, slaughter-houses, cesspools, 
choked and stagnant sewers, and 
crowded filthy cellars, all unite in sa- 
turating the vital air with every vitiat- 
ing principle that produces or predis- 
poses to plague and pestilence. It is 
not so difficult to avoid unwholesome 
or poisonous food. In such matters 
each individual must exercise a certain 
amount of discretion, and the penalty 
generally falls upon the party that 
ought to bear it. But it is not so easy 
to avoid a poisonous atmosphere; and 
the entire community invariably suffers 
for the faults often of a few individuals, 
The sanitary condition of the people 
is, therefore, a most important consi- 
deration, in which all have a common 
interest. 

It is a fact, proved as well by the 
experience of every age as by the ob- 
servation of every nation, that not only 
particular tracts of country, but even 
particular spots in every district, are 
more or less salubrious. Mountains 
and elevated table-lands are in general 
more healthy than the lower levels, 
There the air is purer. It is not cor- 
rupted by the effluvia arising from stag- 
nant swamps, from which the region is 
far removed ; and its exposed situation 
prevents the accumulation of the im- 
pure atmosphere that ever surrounds 
the crowded habitations of man. On the 
other hand, low-lands, more especially 
if situated in the neighbourhood of 
marshes, or of an ill-drained country, 
are not only afflicted with endemic, or 
local maladies, but are peculiarly sub. 
jected to the ravages of epidemic dis- 
eases. If we turn from districts to 
towns, we shall find the same rules pre- 
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vail. Some streets in large cities are 
scarcely ever free from typhus fever; 
others are almost exempt from these 
ills that flesh is heir to. Every rule 
has its exceptions; but, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, collected facts coincide 
with the conviction with which innate 
truth impresses every mind without he- 
sitation ; and leads us to the conclusion 
that, ceteris paribus, the prevalence of 
disease, its virulence, and the conse- 
quent mortality, are exactly in propor- 
tion to the unwholesome, or, to use a 
correlative term, the impure state of 
the localities. 

Much doubt, as we have already re- 
marked, enshrouds the immediate mo- 
dus operandi of diseases upon the hu- 
man frame. Upon this subject, as upon 
many others, ‘doctors differ ;” but 
they all unite in ascribing, if not the 
origin, at least the spread of epidemics 
to some impure state of the atmosphere. 
There may be a natural predisposition 
or susceptibility to a disease in one ; 
another may possess greater stami- 
na of resistance ; contact with the sick 
may be necessary before a disease 
can be taken; or a residence between 
particular latitudes, and many other 
things: but, without some marked at- 
mospheric change— which we only 
know by its effects—epidemics will not 
spread. 

Some able writers have endeavoured 
to account for the manner in which 
diseases undermine the vital powers, by 
a theory not unentitled to attention. 
As the air is ever more or less filled 
with the emanations of putrifying ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, they have 
assimilated the action of these particles 
upon the blood, to that of yeast on wort. 
By the fermentation produced by yeast, 
the sugar is changed into alcohol. It 
is, apparently, predisposed for the 
change ; and the slightest assistance it 
receives enables it to unloose the for- 
mer union of its particles, and to enter 
into a wholly new state of chemical 
combinations. Just so, animal mat- 
ter, floating in the air, in the chemical 
state of change called putrescence, if 
not sufficiently diluted, is capable of 
throwing the blood, with which it may 
come into contact, into an analagous 
state of fermentation. Thus, of course, 
it totally alters its nature, and renders it 
incapable of fulfilling its proper func- 
tions. Other writers have supposed 
that the air, when rendered impure, 
becomes overloaded with multitudes of 
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microscopic insects, who attack the 
human body, as smut attacks corn. 
Others conceive a minute fungus, 
whose spores, floating in the air, form 
the germs of epidemic disease. But all 
the various theories brought forward 
proceed upon the assumption of a vi- 
tiated state of the atmosphere. 

To understand the full force of these 
theories, we must remember that the 
human body is a wonderful combination 
of innumerable particles, all placed in 
different degrees of chemical affinity 
or antagonism to each other, and only 
held separate, and in their proper rela- 
tions, by the inscrutable powers of vi- 
tality. Port wine will tan and convert 
into a species of leather the coats of 
the stomach of a dead person; and the 
gastric juices, that possess the power of 
dissolving not only animal substances, 
but even metals, fail to injure, in the 
least degree, the tender vessels with 
which they are in constant contact, as 
long as life holds its full dominion. 
How wonderfully does one single fluid 
—the blood—in its passage through 
each organ of the body, yield to it 
the different secretion required to 
enable it to fulfil its proper functions— 
supporting, at the same time, that very 
vitality which it at once sustains and 
serves? Life has no sooner departed, 
and let loose all the different atoms of 
which our earthly tabernacle is formed, 
than they engage in the great strife 
that eventuates in its total dissolution. 
As in a moral sense, the spirit is ever 
at war with the inclinations of the flesh; 
so, too, in a physical sense, the diffe- 
rent elements of the body are only pre- 
served in their integrity by the despotic 
control of vitality. 

These considerations derive some 
title to notice, from the undoubted 
fact that epidemics are almost inva- 
riably accompanied by an_ extraor- 
dinary development of insect life; and 
seldom fail also to produce most re- 
markable effects upon the lower ani- 
mals. 

We have often heard of the “‘ showers 
of blood” that are said to have preced- 
ed pestilence, striking terror into the 
minds of the vulgar. These showers 
of coloured rain are almost invariably 
caused either by infinite multitudes of 
microscopic insects, or sometimes by 
the growth of a species of fungus. 
The cliffs between Cape York and 
Cape Dudley Digges, in the Arctic. 
regions, are sometimes covered with 
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snow of a bright crimson colour. Mr. 
Bauer, having obtained some of it 
from Sir John Ross, planted it in 
snow, where he found it generated. 
At first it was colourless, then green, 
and when ripe, of a bright crimson 
colour. Whether these crimson glo- 
bules belong to the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, has been much disputed ; but 
Sir John Ross, the discoverer, insists 
that they are a vegetable production, 
and has called them the Ureda Nivalis. 
He has so styled them because, he main- 
tains, they belong to the genus Ureda, 
vulgarly known as the smut in wheat.* 
It is evident, that the phenomenon of 
coloured rain cannot occur, particularly 
in our latitudes, without some extra- 
ordinary atmospheric changes, of which 
philosophy has failed to discover the 
causes; but it frequently takes place 
on the eve of apestilence. Dr. Barker 
has recorded the fall of an ink-black 
feetid rain (doubtless animalcular), near 
Carlow, on the 14th of Aprils 1849, at 
a period coincident with the outbreak 
of the cholera in that town. This be- 
lief in a connexion between both cir- 
cumstances, also prevails extensively 
in India; and, though perhaps it re- 
ceives an undue amount of credence, 
the popularity of the theory vouches 
for the frequency of the coincidence. 
An immense development of insect life 
also preceded the pestilence at West 
Barbary, in 1799; and the same cir- 
cumstance, elsewhere, has been fre- 
quently witnessed and recorded.t 

Ps he effec tsofa pestilentis ilatmosphere 
upon animals, being more immediately 





under our observation, are still more 
marked. 

Dr. Arejula informs us, that during 
the existence of a terrible visitation 
of the worst form of yellow-fever, 
at Malaga, many animals suffered— 
dogs most severely ; next were cats ; 
then horses, fowl, and canaries—the 
latter throwing up blood, before death, 
like the human sufferers, «* Of three 
dogs and two cats in my house, none 
escaped an attack.” Dr. Gillkrest 
saysf{ of the epidemic, at Gibraltar, in 
1828 :— 

“It is beyond all doubt, that there 
was an extraordinary mortality among 
animals—as dogs, cats, monke +ys, par- 
rots, &c. Ina small and remarkably 
ill-ventilated yard, in which several 
servants were taken ill, three dogs 
died. Mr. Boufante, a merchant, in- 
formed me that nine or ten dogs had 
died on his premises, and the skin of 
the greater number became yellow. A 
monkey died, its skin and eyes being 
distinct ly yellow. <A goat- kee eper, re- 
siding on the southern part of the rock, 
lost a considerable number of his flock. 
I was informed by some of the priv: ate 
practitioners, that they saw black 
vomit in some of the animals that pe- 
rished.” 

Dr. King, alluding to the fearful 
type of fever at Boa Vista, well known 
by the awful mortality on board the 
Eclair, where she lost almost all her 
crew, in 1845, says :— 

«*That the common n air which was in- 
haled by every living thing onthe island, 
was inanepidemic conditionis sufficiently 









* An account of this snow, written by Sir John Ross, will be found in The Arctic Mis- 


cellanies, Secon Edition, p. 265. London. 
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¢ Ehrenberg, in his work “ On the Dust of the Regular Winds,” has classified, as facts indis- 
putably proved and associated with atmospheric changes, many phenomena once supposed to 
rest altogether upon superstitious fancy. He has shown, by microscopical analysis, that the 
phenomena often recorded under the names of dust-rain, blood-dew, blood-rain, ink, brick or 
fire-rain, dark-sea, &c., contain various polyastrica, polythalmia, and plytholitaria ; and that 
among these genera of animalcules, fresh water and land forms predominate. 

“Phenomena, having reference to disturbed conditions of vegetable or animal life, have 
been repeatedly recorded as occurring during influenza years—such, for example, as blights 
of particular trees, blood-rain, bloody snow, and re markable flights of locusts, grasshoppers, 
and other insects. . . . . Are there phenomena among plants and the lower animals, 
having relation to such changes in the constitution of the human subject ?—Annals of the 
Influenza. London: Printed for the Sydenham Society. 1852. 

Dr. Grant, in his essay on the “ Influenza,” published in the year 1782, asserts that the 
French term, la grippe, was derived from an insect of that name, remarkably common in 
France during the previous spring, and which people imagined, not, perhaps, without some 


reason, contaminated the air. 


See also “ Epidemics Examined ; or, Living Germs a Source of Disease.” 


M.R.C.S. London, 1850. 


By John Grove, 


t Quoted in the Report of the General Board of Health. Second Repoyt on Quaran- 


fine. 1852. 
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demonstrated by the simultaneous oc- 
currence of universal sickness and great 
mortality among the cattle (including 
horses, cows, mules, donkeys, and 
goats), at the very time that fever was 
raging among the inhabitants. . . . 
In the two seasons it proved fatal to 
two-thirds of the cattle.” 

Pages of matter as conclusive might 
be cited without difficulty. 

Thus the intimate connexion between 
the state of the atmosphere and the 
prevalence of disease is clearly esta- 
blished. It may not, doubtless, be 
in our power to find a complete re- 


mey for every impurity that may vi- 
tiate the air; or for the unwhole- 
some food which poverty may compel 
the lower classes to have recourse to ; 
but we may do much. We can, ina 
great measure, at least, eradicate the 
cause of the loathsome and dangerous 
maladies that visit us from time to time, 
like grim ministers of the destroyer, 
varrying off thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen before our eyes. The issue 
is in our own hands. We have to 
choose between cleanliness, health, and 
life, at one side, arrayed against filthi- 
ness, disease, and death. 


THE SPELLS. 


Deep are the spells of the fairy dells, 
And gay are the fays around, 
As they dance by night, in the pale moonlight, 
In their own enchanted ground ; 
But deeper than spells, of the fairy dells, 
Are those in woman’s power, 
When, by Love’s dear light, her charms, so bright, 
Are seen in the twilight hour. 


Deep is the store of magic lore, 
And the charm which the wizard weaves, 

When the book of might to his eye of light, 
Unlocks its spell-bound leaves ; 

But in woman’s looks, more than magic books, 
The light of magic dwells, 

When her eye’s soft beam, by some storied stream, 
Its tale of passion tells ! 


Oh! the wizard’s rod, more than fabled god, 
O’er human hearts has power, 

And pains, and tears, through troubled years, 
Are all the victim’s dower ; 

But not in fear, of pain, or tear, 
Dear woman's empire lies, 

But in the wand, of her snow-white hand, 
Which fairy power defies ! 


They say the skies, with their starry eyes, 
Look far into future days, 

And if their light we drink by night, 
We catch prophetic rays ; 

But let me drink, at the fountain’s brink, 
The light of some loved one’s eye, 

And her smile shall teem with a prophet beam 


Of bright futurity ! 





A Night with the Mystics. 


A NIGHT WITH THE MYSTICS. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
[ Private and Confdential,} 

Wuy was it that you were not at your club the other evening, my dear 
Anthony? Never did a shadow feel more strange when separated from its sub- 
stance than did I, your umbra, feel at the absence of him who.gave me the invi- 
tation. Peter Schlemel might have pitied me for the first few minutes, till I 
recognised Wilddrake and one or two more, who made me known to the chief 
members of your confraternity. Shortly{after I entered, we sat down to dinner; 
and ere it was half over, I felt as if I had known the pleasant faces around me 
during my whole life. ‘To one who stirs so little from the country as I do, it 
was very delightful to find myself amongst your city wits, and to get into familiar 
converse with men whose names were to me as household words—poets, novelists, 
philosophers, painters, statuaries. I liked everything I saw, but especially the 
absence of all rules and formality, whereby so free a course was given, not only 
to wit, but to good feeling. One thing puzzled me a good deal: I mean the 
assumed name by which every member was addressed, and it needed the aid of 
my kind neighbour at table to interpret for me the strange sobriquets that I 
heard around me. It would quite transcend the powers of my memory to record 
all the witty jeux d’esprit that flew backwards and forwards along the table, had 
I even command of language to do them justice. I was particularly struck by 
the caustic humour of a gentleman, who went by the name of Rhadamanthus—a 
man of a portly presence—‘‘a justice, with a fair round belly”—a colossal 
head, with broad, massive features, and a prominent beak, curved out like the 
prow of a vessel. His hair and whiskers were snow-white, his under lip full and 
somewhat drooping, and his eye, grey and sparkling, was replete with a quiet, 
pleasant, sleepy humour, to which he now and then gave utterance, through the 
medium of a rich, racy brogue, with a slight but not disagreeable lisp. He sang 
an excellent song, told a capital story, and was ever ready, with a quick wit and 
an imperturbable good humour, to return the hard knocks which were dealt him 
on every side. Not far from Rhadamanthus sat a personage, much his junior in 
years, and strongly contrasting with him in appearance. His face was thin, 
almost what is called a hatchet face, thought-marked and highly intellectual. 
He had a gleaming, black, restless eye; and as his mouth opened, with some lively 
sally, you saw a formidable set of handsome white teeth, that might have moved 
a greyhound with envy. His hair was long and coal-black, save where some 
straggling interloper, white as snow, intruded before its time, and looked like a 
high light upon some head of a Vandyke or a Murillo. A narrow black tie, 
and an open collar, displayed a long, lean, yet muscular, throat, with a promi- 
nently developed “apple,” and as he spoke you were struck with the singularly 
deep, strong tones of his voice, which he constantly managed with a modulated 
cadence, that gave his utterance the sound of a recitative. Many another face 
and figure solicited my attention, as my eye wandered up one side of the board 
and down the other. How, indeed, could it be otherwise in that congregation of 
men, so convivial, so intellectual, so learned, and all exhibiting their natural cha- 
racters in the abandonment of that exciting hilarity to which, for the hour, they 
had thus surrendered themselves, Dinner disappeared at a slapping pace: joints 
were bared to the bone in no time, fowls were hewed to pieces with magical ce- 
lerity, and every one ate and drank, laughed and hobnobbed, with all the zest and 
keen relish of men to whom an evening like this was a rare relaxation from the 
daily toil of mind and brain. 

«¢ Now, then,” said the gentleman who filled the office of President, after the 
Queen’s health, and the charter toast and song had been given, and a reasonable 
interval had elapsed; ‘now, then, brother Rhadamanthus, see if you can get us 
& song or a story in your neighbourhood.” 

“ There's nothing of the sort, sir, in my district,” said his worship. ‘I think 
you may as well look in the B division.” 
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“I’m afraid you don’t know your men,” retorted the President. ‘“TI've a 
strong suspicion of some of them.” 

The eye of Rhadamanthus twinkled with an incipient joke, and a smile stole 
over his large sleepy features, as he replied—* Be daad, maybe so. I know 
most of the suspicious characters about town, any way, and I think it’s very 
much in favour of any gentleman here not to be well known to me.” 

A hearty laugh followed this sly observation from his worship; and when the 
peal had subsided, a little figure from abont the middle of the table addressed the 
chair, in a sitting posture. "I'was a plump, pleasant-looking little fellow, with no 
more angularity about his whole person than you would find on anorange. His 
face was full, smooth, and sanguineous ; his eye was bluish-grey, and sparkling ; 
his light, silky hair, which had left his forehead bald, was brushed sleekly down 
at either side; and he had an air of demure and furtive merriment about his 
face that impressed you with the conviction that his risibility never came up 
to the surface to disturb the smooth repose of his features, but dived down to 
his midriff with any good thing that it could lay hold on, and chuckled there 
over it in a voiceless cachinnation. And so, indeed, I found was the case, for he 
never laughed audibly ; and it infinitely enhanced the comicality of his remarks, 
that while every one in company was exploding with laughter, he alone preserved 
the same tranquil inflexibility of countenance. 

“Up on your legs—up on your legs, Pygmalion, when you address the chair,” 
cried several voices, 

The person addressed by this, to me, incomprehensible name, maintained his 
posture, as he replied, with an expression of the most placid repose, and in a 
voice that had just enough of the true Cork accent to make it soft and musical— 

‘What good would it do me to get up on my legs, or you either, when, after 
taking the trouble of standing, ’twon’t make more than the difference of about 
four inches one way or the other ?” 

This plea was received with a shout of applause, the subsidence of which 
Pygmalion awaited with unmoved composure, and then proceeded to say, that 
as no one else seemed to be ready, he would be happy to sing to the best of his 
abilities, whereupon he threw back his head, shut his eyes, and poured forth, ina 
volume of sweet and tender sounds, that most delicious melody which Father 
Prout has immortalised by his verses on ‘ The Bells of Shandon.” 

After some ten minutes’ interval, during which conversation at times was 
broken up into various subjects, amongst separate groups, and again became 
general, the name of Heinrich was called out from the chair, with a summons 
to that individual to contribute a song. Upon this the thin, dark-haired gentle- 
man at the lower end of the table, whom I have already described, arose, and 
stepping aside to the pianoforte, struck a lively prelude, and then requesting the 
brethren to join in the chorus, accompanied himself to the following song, to the 
air of ‘* Unfortunate Miss Baily ”:— 


Jolly let us be, my boys, while we're young and blooming ; 
Folly ’tis to mar our joys, by letting any gloom in. 
When sweet youth is ours no more, 
And our weary age is o’er, 
Weall must go, like those of yore, 
To rest the silent tomb in. 
Chorus.—Clink, boys—drink, boys, 
Never flinch or shrink, boys ; 
Let every man 
From flask or can 
Fill bravely to the brink, boys. 


Where are they who, ere our day, in the world were biding? 
All those hosts mayhap are ghosts, through creation gliding. 
If their whereabouts you’d know, 
To the upper regions go, 
Or look in the realms below— 
In either, sure, they’re hiding. 
Clink, boys—drink, boys, &c. 
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Short our life is here below, ‘twill be finished quickly ; 
There's one fate for small or great, the healthy or the sickly. 
Swiftly comes to all grim Death, 
And in a moment stops our bath, 
Nor spares the poet’s lyre or wreath, 


The strong man, or the weakly ‘ 
Clink, boy s—drink, boys, &e. 


Long live our Queen, long live the Prince, and all their sons and daughters 
Long may her hand protect our land from foreign foes and slaughters ; 
And long may live our jovial club, 
To feast upon the best of grub, 
Champagne and claret, hock and shrub, 
And plenty of strong waters. 
Clink, boys—drink, boys, &c. 


Long live ourselves, all jolly elves of pen, and brush, and chisel ; 
Each toilfal man, who will and. can work still at desk or easel ; 
Our idlers, too, may they live long, 
And every tuneful son of song, 
With voices weak, and voices strong, 
Pipes treble, base, or nasal. 
Clink, boys—drink, boys, &c. a 
Now, perish sorr ow, perish care—the devil take all sadness ; 
“* Desipere in loco,” boys, this is our hour of madness. 
So fill the cup: he is no friend 
To-night his aid who will not lend ° 
The flagon round the board to send, 
And share a brother's gladness. 
Clink, boys—drink, boys, 
Never flinch or shrink, boys ; 
Let every man 
From flask or can 
Fill bravely to the brink, boys. 






When the song was finished, and the singer had returned to his place, I asked 
him, across the ‘table, where he had got it, as it reminded me somewhat, in the 
commencement, of a Burschenschaft song, which I had heard sung by some stu- 
dent friends, at the University of Bonn, and I quoted the first lines Same 


Gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus 
Post jucundam juventutem 
Post molestam senectutem 

Nos habebit humus.” 


Heinrich was just about to reply, when an elderly gentleman, to whom I had 
not been introduced, anticipated him, by conveying to me the astounding intel- 
ligence that it was written by “Slingsby!” You may judge of my astonish. 
ment at this assertion, which arose, doubtle ‘ss, from his not knowing my appear- 
ance ; but what made the matter worse was, that notwithstanding 1 my “emphatic 
statement to the contrary, the whole company joined in the joke, and stood by 
the original inventor of the slander, who, encouraged by their support, absolutely 
went to such a pitch of audacity that he assured the company that I was not 
Slingsby at all, but an impostor, of the name of Spencer, who lived in some out- 
of-the-way place in Tipperary. I was beginning to get somewhat chafed when 
the president good naturally interposed, and put an end toa joke that he saw 
was trying my temper. 

« Come,” said he, ** you must take in good part whatever is said within these 
walls: when you know these merry fellows better, you will not judge of them 
altogether by what passes here. “For all Heinrich’s wild song, and the senti- 
ments that we cheered, you will find that long ere the chimes “of midnight we 
shall have all hied away, each to his home, and most of us to a v igil of thoughtful 
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labour carried far on towards the morning; and if you shall meet any of us to- 
morrow, you shall see nothing but sober, earnest, toilful men, labouring each 


in his vocation. 
«I have no story.” 
** Invent one, then.” 
«* To invent a story, is to tell a lie. 


And, now, Philalethes, you are knocked down for a story.” 


I never tell lies—I am a martyr to truth.” 


«The gentleman addressed as Philalethes was, as I afterwards learned, noto- 


rious for “ bouncing ; 


and having thus indulged in his favourite propensity, he 


cleared his voice, and told the following story, as near as I can remember his 
words, which he called “‘ An Hour among the Dead” :— 


AN HOUR AMONG THE DEAD. 


One should be always in good time 
at a railway station, for the train waits 
for nobody. Ona certain evening last 
summer, I was the first person on the 
—— at a station in a southern 

inglish county—that is to say, I was 
two hours before the next train, in con- 
sequence of being. two minutes after 
that which had just started, and where- 
in I had intended to transmit myself to 
the metropolis. ‘* Well, well,” thought 
I, “it can’t be helped now. This is 


what comes of that second bottle of 


claret with Westmacott, and then 
shaking hands with his wife, and kiss- 
ing all the children. That last was the 
feather that broke the camel's back, for 
the operation took two minutes, at the 
least; and what horse could do four 
miles in a quarter of an hour?” 

‘*When does the train go up to 
town?” I asked of the man in the 
booking-oflice. 

‘“‘ Kight, forty-seven, sir; you are 
in capital time.” 

“‘ Ay,” I replied, as I deposited my 
valise, and turned on my heel, grum- 
bling a soliloquy. ‘In capital time, 
indeed, when the fellow knew in his 
heart I was too late; but ’tis just of a 
piece with everything and everybody 
—lies, lies and deceit: the conven- 
tionalities of society have banished 
truth from the mouths of mankind. 
He who rudely forces you from the 
pathway into the kennel, preludes the 
assault with, ‘ by your leave, sir ;’ and 
the acquaintance that wishes you with 
all his heart to the devil, shakes your 
hand at parting with a bland ‘ Adieu, 
by dear fellow.’ *Twas but the other 
day I received a most haughty and 
defiant letter from a man who had 
done me a wrong, in which he offered 
me the ‘ satisfaction’ of standing op- 
posite him, each with a loaded pistol— 
a pleasant sort of satisfaction, truly, 
to be both a murderer and a suicide, 


morally, and, perhaps, one or both, 
actually. But why need I multiply 
examples, when the sun and stars, yea, 
the great globe itself, are for ever lying 
and deceiving? There is not a day in 
the year that the sun rises, nor a night 
when the stars shine in the sky, that 
one and all do not make-believe that 
they are engaged in certain revolu- 
tionary proceedings, surrounding the 
fixed and stable earth and taking her 
captive, whereas, all the world, except 
the little children, knows very well that 
though the sun turns himself round 
just to look about him, that neither he 
nor the starsever rambleeven thelength 
of themselves; while the earth, as sedate 
and home-keeping as she seems, has 
done nothing since the creation but 
waltz, waltz, waltz through the great 
celestial ball-room, spinning round on 
her poles, as a danseuse does on her 
toes, once a-day, and whisking the 
moon along with her in an annual 
whirl round the solar master of the ce- 
remonies—ay, and she will continue 
to do so till * the crack of doom,’ when, 
like many a belle upon her surface, she 
shall find herself ‘ overcome with the 
heat,’ and have to give up. Truth, 
truth! I wonder where men shall find 
thee? certes not in a well, as hydro- 
pathic institutions and temperance so- 
cities have abundantly established— 
rather would I say thou art to be found 
in the wine-flask. Ay, men have lisp- 
ed out the truth over the flagon, who 
would have died on the rack with a lie 
in their mouths; and it isaremarkable 
proof of the truth-compelling potency 
of the grape, that long before the days 
of Gahleo, a certain wine-inspired 
searcherg@iter the truth actually dis- 
covered the great secret, and detected 
the earth spinning round and round at 
a slapping pace. What marvel, then, 
that wine-bibbing is so thoroughly dis- 
countenanced, as a pernicious practice, 
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unsuitable to the age? and I am 
ashamed to confess I have so far fallen 
in with the fashion, that except now 
and then an extra glass of claret with 
a very particular friend, as to-day with 
Westmacott, I never venture to look 
after truth in this her most spiritual 
temple.” 

My meditations were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a chime of bells almost 
above my head; and, as I looked up, 
I perceived the sounds came from the 
tower of the old church to which I was 
now close. When the chiming ceased, 
the hammer of the clock-bell smote 
out the hour, and I found it was just 
seven o'clock. Now, here was another 
lie. ‘Seven o'clock, indeed ; why it 
is no more seven o’clock here in this 
town of Abbotspogis than it is in 
Otaheite. I admit it may be that hour 
at Greenwhich ; but I insist, if there be 
any truth in astronomy, that by mean 
time on the spot where I now stand, 
it wants just three minutes of that time 
—three minutes! ay, there's the griev- 
ance ; had the clock only told the truth, 
I should have been just in time for the 
train, but the perverse ingenuity of 
modern chronometricians has made 
that which is a truth in Greenwich to 
be a lie at Abbotspogis.” 

«You have dropt your glove, sir,” 
said a voice. 

«‘Thank you,” said I, as I stooped 
to take up my gauntlet, which I sup- 
pose I had involuntarily flung down, to 
do battle for old father Time against 
this false-tongued vassal of his in the 
belfrey. A respectful inclination of the 
head induced me to examine the per- 
son to which it belonged. “Iwas an 
old man, thin, and tall, and leaning 
forward a little in the shoulders. He 
was dressed in a suit of rusty black, 
and his scraggy neck was swathed in a 
white neck-cloth, whose questionable 
cleanness and limp edges reminded 
me that the week was near its close. 
Above this article of dress rose a pair 
of lank jaws, and a face of an ecclesias- 
tical turn of expression, the pious as- 
ceticism of which was, however, some- 
what mitigated by the faintest flush 
upon the end of his nose, and a plea- 
sant moisture in the corner of his eye, 
that had a boiled-fishy loo it swam 
within its red fringed eyéid. ‘The 
skull, which was uncovered, was bald, 
dry, and shining; and as he stood at 
a little postern door of the church, 
with a huge key in his hand, and had 
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moreover, to my fancy, a certain 
earthy odour about him, I concluded 
he was the sexton. 

I am fond of looking into churches, 
especially old ones, as this apparently 
was ; besides I had near two hours yet 
on my hands, and here was an excel- 
lent way to dispose of them. 

** Can I see your church, friend ? 

«* Yes, sure, sir; please come with me 
this way.” 

We went in through the postern, 
treaded a low passage, and so entered 
the church. It was one of those fine 
old specimens of church architecture 
still to be found in many parts of Eng- 
land, with chancel and transept, nave 
and aisles, and cleristory. 

I walked down the nave, somewhat 
annoyed by the observations of my 
guide, who was dilating upon the new 
organ, lately erected under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Figgins and 
Juggs, the church-wardens, and the 
monumental window, whereon his be- 
reaved young widow had chronicled 
the name of her deceased lord, Sir 
Kenhelm Gilbert. One always likes 
to contemplate a church silently. Ca- 
nonical noises during the hours of ser- 
vice, are all very well; the voice of 
the reader from the lectern, or of the 
preacher from the pulpit, the chantings 
of the choristers, and the full, deep 
breathings of the organ, when the 
church is filled with those who come 
to worship and to listen, accord well 
with the sentiment of religion, awake, 
active, energising, mingling with the 
vitality of living men, whose aspira- 
tions and prayers, whose joys and sor- 
rows, whose thanksgivings and wants 
are all then outpoured and outspread 
before the ear and the eye of God; 
but when the living have passed out 
into the world again, and left none 
behind but the dead—their bodies 
mouldering beneath your feet, and their 
memories recorded on tomb and tablet 
around you, then the voice of huma- 
nity is grating and out of place—a de- 
solate whisper, which floats through 
the sleeping solitudes, and dies away, 
echoless and unanswered, in some cob- 
webbed corner, or amid the distant 
roof-beams. The gabble of the sexton 
was, therefore, to be cut short, if I were 
to have any enjoyment. I looked at 
his nose, and then at his eye, and had 
the key to his movements in an in- 
stant. 

**What a hot evening!” I remarked, 
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as if to myself, putting my handker- 
chief to my forehead. 

The old fellow responded sympathe- 
tically, by passing the cuff of his coat 
along his bald pate. 

**I should like to look about me 
here for a-while quietly, but you need 
not wait. The evening is very hot in- 
deed ;” and I placed a shilling in his 
hand. The old man made a suitable 
bow, and went away, and left me to 
my fancies. 

Fancies !—what has man to do with 
fancies in a church? Is it not teeming 
with the real? ‘The reality of human 
destiny is to be learned here—* Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” Life is a dream—Death is a 
reality, and here is his dwelling. 
Earth is transient, heaven is everlast- 
ing—this is its portal. Without, the 
scene is ever shifting : the actors come 
and go, changing their dress; and he 
who plays the lord in one scene, is, 
perhaps, the beggar in the next; but 
here, when the play is played out, all 
come to rest them, putting off sock and 
buskin, purple robe and kingly diadem, 
poets’ wreaths and beggars’ rags, and lie 
down in this ‘* green-room” of earth’s 
theatre, all upon the same level—every 
tongue silent—every eye closed—every 
hand unmoving ! 

The twittering and chirping of birds 
broke upon my musing, and I looked 
up. The sound was not ill-suited to 
the place, nor did it jar on the spirit ; 
for the voice of birds, of all animal 
sounds, has the least of earth and the 
most of heaven in it; and no wonder, 
for they go up into the sky, with 
morning’s light, each day, to drink at 
springs which none others can ap- 
proach, and fill their hearts with song 
that other ears never attain unto. The 
sounds came from one of the mullions 
of the great western window, where 
two sparrows were nestling. My eye 

vandered over the florid tracery of the 
fine old window, with the beautiful 
central rose, through whose interven- 
ing panes of stained glass, the soft, 
rich, evening sunlight now poured its 
many-tinted splendour, till one could 
almost believe that a giant rose was 
blooming within the Gothic arched 
window. The rays fell obliquely on 
the northern wall, and brought out in 
full relief the figures upon a monu- 
mental pile, whose base was within a 
few feet of the floor, while its summit 
almost reached the oak corbels that 
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supported the roof-beams, It was the 
tomb of a certain doughty knight, of 
the olden times, a man of blood, and 
war, and rapine—cruel, perfidious and 
griping, as the chronicles of the shire 
attested ; and yet, there lay his effigies 
in dark, time-stained stone, stretched 
tranquilly at full length upon his back, 
with his arms devoutly raised, and his 
hands clasped together in prayer, as 
though he had departed in the odour 
of sanctity. And there, too, lay his 
wife, Dame Alice, her head reposing 
—where, if truth be told in ancient 
story, it seldom was permitted to re- 
pose—upon the same pillow with her 
lord; and at head and foot knelt female 
forms, in stony ruffs and gaudy red 
kirtles. And overhead were other fi- 
gures, as in another story of the 
fabric; while above all, toppled certain 
little turnip-headed cherubim, who ap- 
peared to have originally reached over 
too far, in an effort of prying curiosity, 
and so lost their balance, which they 
were never able to recover, and thus, 
they hung everlastingly in painful sus- 
pense, wondering how grim old Sir 
Reginald came to be in a praying atti- 
tude. Beneath was a slab of darkish 
marble, forming the base of the monu. 
ment, upon which were carved in re- 
lief, the arms of the old knight, won 
by the founder of his family in Pales- 
tine. I stepped up and examined them 
—upon a field azure three crosses or 
in the dexter chief, and three swords 
trenchant in the dexter base; with 
these were impaled the wife’s arms, 
three cygnets proper, on the sinister 
side. ‘The shield was supported by 
two angels, with the motto in a scroll 
beneath —*‘ Per crucem et ensem.” Un- 
der this was written in black letter:— 


“ Praye for ye Soulle 
of ye goode Knychte 
Reginald De La Croix. Eq: Aur: 
quho dyed in ye peace of Godde 
A.D. MDXXXVIIL. 
Allsoe his wyffe 
Dame Alice Delacrois 
in y® hope of 
A joyfulle resurrection.” 


‘May his hope not fail him,” 
thoughyayr in thatday. Yet, if the 
‘goode “hychte’ died really in ‘ y® 
peace of Godde,’ I suspect the priest 
had hard work who shrived him.” 

From the contemplation of this 
tomb, my eye wandered to a neigh- 
bouring monument. It was a slab of 
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white riarble, standing out from a 

background of black, surmounted by 
what I presume were the arms of the 
town, and announced by the inscrip- 
tion, that it was “‘ Erected to the me- 
mory of the Worshipful Master John 
Smithers, some time Mayor of Abbots- 
posis, ’ and declared that he was * an 

onest man, an exemplary husband, 
an affectionate father, a sincere friend, 
a true Christian, an upright citizen, a 
just magistrate, and a munificent bene- 
factor to the charitable institutions of 
the town of Abbotspogis.” 

Thrice-blessed, said I, be the worthy 
corporator, who, after partaking of all 
the good things of this life—feasting at 
charity dinners upon the fat things 
of the earth—governing his household 
as one who is in authority, a terror to 
evil-doers, and a credit to his fellow- 
citizens, has passed away from this 
world, as an alderman would do from 
a civic feast to the ladies in the with- 
drawing-room, to hear the song of 
cherubim, and to take his place in the 
kingdom of heaven! 

Then I wandered about all that si- 
lent church, and I made acquaintance 
with the dead, by means of those mar- 
ble chroniclers of their labours in life, 
their virtues, and their exploits. Here 
was the memorial of a warrior, with 
the trophies of shield, and helm, and 
cannon, and colour, and the form of the 
gallant hero himself resting against his 
war-horse; and beneath were inscribed 
the battles wherein he had fought, and 
the field where he died. A mourning 
wife, not far off, had raised a simple 
slab to a husband, who had gone to 
wait for her in heaven—ay, in heaven 
assuredly, for the virtues which the 
bereaved one had recorded, told _ 
he was, even while here, scarcely 0 
earth. A mother mourned a child, as 
mothers ever will mourn; and a hus- 
band rounded off in the most ornate 
periods of epitaphial eulogy, the do- 
mestic virtues of his three wives, in 
consecutive order and separate para- 
graphs; while beneath them all, an 
inscription announced that the worthy 
polygamist himself at length rested 
from his labours. So I rambled from 
tomb to tomb, reading eve b, and 
scanning every device and inscription ; 
and yet, strange to say, I found no. 
where the sins, the f failings, the short- 
comings of humanity. Now, I ee $3 
that I do not feel myself quiteat my ea 
in the company of human nature, be 
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it defunct or living, so much above my 
own standard of frailty ; and having, 
as I said, in vain endeavoured to find 
something in the way of a fault, or 
even of a foible, to link these excellent 
departed personages with my own soul, 
in the way of sympathy, I returned to 
where I had commenced my observa- 
tions, and flung myself on a seat, op- 
posite to the great window, and began 
to soliloquise somewhat after this 
fashion :— 

«* What a blessed community must 
have been that of Abbotspogis, if 
these monuments speak truth !—and 
surely no one dare to tamper with truth 
in so sacred a place, and, above all, 
upon so awful an occasion ; for a monu- 
ment is like Moses, standing between 
the dead and the living, and calls the 
former to testify to the truth of what 
it proclaims to the latter. If these mo- 
numents speak truth, what a capital 
feeder must Abbotspogis have been to 
that great celestial railway, which, 
according to the statement of divine 

teaching, is constructed upon the ‘ nar- 

row gauge,’ and has some terrible up- 
hill gradients i in its line toheaven. So 
will “these good men and women lie in 
hopeful assurance till the great day, 
when the angels of God shall summon 
them to reap the rewards of the thing 
done in the flesh. And then when that 
change shall come—wondrous, inscru- 
table, incomprehensible—when, in the 
sublime language of the Prophet— 
‘Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise ’— 
then shall the pious souls, whose bones 
repose here, clothe themselves in the 
bodies, which have, as it were, ‘ holi- 
ness’ engraved upon them as a breast- 
plate.” 

While I was indulging in such 
thoughts as these, the setting sun 
streamed through the window, and 
flooded the tesselated pavement with 
its gorgeous, unearthly splendour, It 
seemed as if the radiance of heavenly 
love and heavenly life were in congress 
with the cold apathy of earth, and 
warmed her worldliness with a glow of 
spiritual feeling. The air became warm 
and heavy around my brow, the chirp- 
ing of the birds floated up faint and 
far away ; I felt a sensation, too peace. 
ful for ecstasy—too sublime for com- 
monplace pleasure, stealing over me— 

a vague reverie, such as the tongue 
cannot describe, but the soul feels when 
she slips from her moorings, and drifts 
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away on the illimitable ocean of 


thought. I closed my eyes, and aban- 
doned myself to a state at once intense 
and delicious. After a time, a sound 
as of a trumpet-blast pene upon my 
ears, and its solemn anc startling tones 
filled the vast and lonely aisles, and 
floated away up, up to the very roof 
above my head. ‘Then came a silence 
deep and oppressive. The heavy clank- 
ing, as of booted feet, was distinctly 
heard, pacing, with measured tread, 
along the stone floor. I opened my 
eyes, and looked about me. On 
every side, the monumental tombs and 
mural slabs yawned around, and I felt 
a consciousness that the end of all 
things was come—that the graves were 
giving up their dead bodies, and the 
souls of the departed were awaking 
from their long and dreamless sleep, to 
seek a reunion with the flesh which 
they had erewhile tenanted. And now, 
as the sound of the footsteps came 
nearer, I beheld a form, made visible 
to my sight by a faint-blue, luminous 
irradiation, which shaped itself into a 
human form. I remembered what I had 
read of that marvellous odylic effluence 
which animal-magnetists assure us 
forms, as it were, the spiritual bodies 
of the dead; and [ knew, by an in- 
stinct which I cannot explain, that the 
psychological features of the ghostly 
being were exhibited to my intensified 
senses in the figure that stood before 
me. The form was that of a mailed 
knight ; his features were coarse, stern, 
and haughty ; his eye fierce and blood- 
shot; and there were marks of gore 
upon his surcoat, and stains upon the 
blessed cross that adorned his white 
mantle. The figure walked hesitat- 
ingly onwards, and I knew that it was 
**the goode knychte,” Reginald Dela- 
croix, who was searching out his fleshly 
garment, wherein he “desired ear- 
nestly to be clothed,” and to array 
himself, ere he stood forward upon ‘* the 
great and terrible day.” At length, 
he came up opposite the monumental 
structure which first engaged my atten- 
tion. Then I heard him muttering, as 
the armorial scroll caught his eye— 
‘* Ay, these are the arms of the name 
which I bare on earth, the swords and 
the crosses ; and here should my body 
have been laid. But who is this who 
‘died in the peace of God’—whose 
hands are clasped in prayer—beside 
whom his wife reposes—over whom the 
angels of God are benignantly watch. 


ing—who rests ‘in the hope of a joy- 
ful resurrection?’” And then he smote 
his swarthy brow with his gauntleted 
hand, and he groaned passionately and 
despairingly, and cried— 

*‘Not I, not I. My hand is red 
with blood—yet, not the blood of the 
enemies of the cross of Christ; but 
with the blood of the crushed serf, the 
stain of the raid and the foray; and my 
garments are wet with the sweat of 
vassals whom I have oppressed, and 
the tears of the children whom I have 
orphaned. And who is this that lies 
beside the figure, that men have mock- 
ingly placed upon this tomb, jibing at 
my sins with the semblance of virtues ? 
Ah! these prayerful hands, and these 
sweet, meek, sorrowful features, they 
are thine, my Alice.” And, as he 
spoke, a form stood beside him—meek, 
gentle, sorrowful, even as he had said ; 
and she looked upon him, even as the 
sinless angels from heaven may look 
upon erring man—oh, how pitifully, 
how lovingly! and then she looked up- 
wards—oh! with what beseeching and 
tender agony: and she stretched out 
her wan arms, and she cried—* It is 
even I, thine Alice, while upon earth ; 
I who have borne with thee, and striv- 
en for thee, in prayer and tears, and in 
strong crying, if it might, indeed, be 
that the believing wife might sanctify 
the unbelieving husband.” And then 
she essayed to clasp him in her arms, 
but some invisible power seemed to 
restrain her, and draw her away; and 
so she passed, weeping, and still turning 
her gentle, ruthful face towards him, till 
she was lifted up, as they tell that the 
ecstatics were lifted from the earth, and 
was laid down gently beside her own 
semblance upon the tomb, and, lo! 
she mingled, as it were, into it, and 
was no more seen. But the efligy of 
the knight fell from its place, with a 
crash, and the mailed ghost rushed 
wildly forward, and smote with" his 
hand fiercely upon the marble panel 
of the monument, and defaced the ly- 
ing inscription, erasing for ever the 
false record of his peaceful death, and 
of his blessed hopes. 

A deep cavernous cough, that seem- 
ed to issue from the depths of a claret- 
hogshead, and a thick, wheezing, ster- 
torous breathing made me turn quickly 
round, and I beheld the figure of a 
pursy old man, hobbling along, panting 
at every step, and leaning for support 
against the pillars, as he passed. His 
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eyes were bleared, and protruding from 
their sockets; his face was bloated and 
red; and his whole physiognomy was 
expressive of avarice, sensuality, and 
cunning ; while his portly trunk loom- 
ed over his legs, which, in size and 
shape, resembled those of an elephant, 
and were swathed in flannel. ‘The 
ghost of Alderman Smithers toddled 
along, till it reached the seat imme- 
morially assigned to the worshipful cor- 
poration of Abbotspogis, against the 
wall of the back of which was reared 
the tablet to his memory. 

*‘ Well,” said the plethoric spirit, 
*¢ this should be the spot for my mau- 


soleum—I marked it out for myself 


during my mayoralty—unless that fel- 
low, Sheriff Hoggins, who succeeded 
me, contrived to cajole the common 
council, and get the space reserved for 
himself. Let me see—ay, sure enough, 
there are the marks and tokens where 
I shall find my good, comfortable old 
body; these are the civic arms, the 
castle and the three bales, and the 
motto, ‘‘ Opes et stabilitas ;” and there 
are the sword and scales; and there, 
too, is my name, JOHN SMITHERS. But, 
bless me, what is all this, ‘honest! 
exemplary! sincere! true Christian! 
upright citizen! just m¢ igistrate | mu- 
nificent benefactor to charity! Nay, 
nay, that is not me, God help me—that 
must be some other John Saiithers, that 

“ame after me—mayhap, that poor fel- 
low, my son John, that I turned out of 
doors, because he would not join me 
in cheating my ward, Martha, out of 
her fortune; or else ’tis all the doing 
of that rascally Hoggins, who got all 
these lies written, tomock me. Yet, 
let me see; mayhap, ’tis me, after all. 
Wasn’t I an upright citizen ?—didn't 
I always attend to the affairs of the 
guild and the common council 2 aly, 
and who shall say that I wasn’t a just 
magistrate 2? didn’t I always punish 
every offender ?—and a munificent be- 
nefactor of charities, attending all the 
dinners, and putting my poor relations 
into the schools and almshouses ? — 
mé uyhap, ’ tis me, after all.” And, so 

saying, the ghost of Alderman Smith. 
ers hobbled up to the mausoleum ; but, 
as he stretched out his fat hand to 
touch the marble, the scales of justice 
tumbled down with a heavy clatter 
upon his gouty foot, and the sword 
fell upon his pimpled nose, and the 
dark vinous blood spouted out from 
the angry-looking organ, till he howl- 
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ed with rage and agony; andI saw 
strange creatures all around him, as 
if emanations from his huge carcass ; 
turtles sprawled upon his feet, and 
crabs and lobsters crept up bis legs, 
while wildfowl flapped about him, and 
a turbot floundered upon his bald pate, 
like a huge white night-cap. I would. 
have laughed outright at this strange 
sight, but that a wail of sorrow and 
indignation fell upon my ear, and I 
beheld the widow and the orphans 
crying to heaven against the bloated 
hypocrite; and the ruined tradesman 
and the betrayed friend menacing and 
cursing him ; ‘and they crowded around 
him and hid him from my sight ; and so 
they hurried away the ghost of Alder- 
man Smithers from his ‘* mausoleum.” 
I now heard, in a remote part of a 
side aisle, a strange, irregular sort of 
movement. It was not the sound alto- 
gether of human footsteps, nor altoge- 
ther that of any other animal, but re- 
sembled at one time the heavy sound 
of a man’s foot, and then again the 
sharp clap which a goat’s hoof would 
mike upon flagging. Add to this, 
these sounds recurred at unequal inter- 
vals, resembling that particular mea- 
sure in versification consisting of 
long and a short foot, which at oe 
we knew by the name of “ trochee ;” 
not that the resemblance occurred to 
me at the moment, though it has done 
so since, which does as well. I looked 
to the place whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, and discovered the originator 
of them. A fine-looking martial old 
male ghost, cr rather part of a ghost, 
stumpc d along, now stepping with the 
only leg he had, and then with the 
ghost of the wooden leg (for it seemed 
even wooden legs, when put en rapport 
with humanity, became entitled to their 
ghostly representatives), which the re- 
gimental surgeon had given him in the 
Peninsula. ~ An armless sleeve was 
looped up to his coat-breast ; his face 
was ornamented with a round scar, as 
of a bullet, which entering his jaw, 
had carried away a couple of f his nether 
grinders ; an eye was missing from its 
dark, shrivelled socket and his gris- 
sled, grey hair was strained so tightly 
back from his forehead, into a poma- 
tumed queue, that the remaining eye 
looked as if it were going to spring out 
in search of its former companion, 
The old fellow made his way, with a 
free-and-easy sort of aswagger, up the 
side aisle, looking, as it were, upon old 
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familiar objects, and now and then 
making audible remarks. ‘‘ The old 
place still, though somewhat changed 
since I was a little boy. ‘There’s the 
big oak pulpit, whence good old Doctor 
Bloater used to preach us to sleep; 
there’s the pew where little blue-eyed 
Maude Fielding always sat, just so 
that I could look at her during prayers, 
and think how long I should wait till 
we could all run out and wander home 
through the green lanes, when I was 
sure to tell her I would come back a 
great general from the wars, and make 
her my wife. Ah, well-a-day—it never 
was so! See, there is our old family 
pew; there sat my dear mother, at the 
upper end, and there six of us, merry 
urchins, boys and girls, were ranged 
along; and here, at the other end, sat 
poor, lank, meek Jenkins, our tutor, 
that we used to stick pins into, and 
fasten to the cushion with shoemakers’ 
wax.” Then the eye of the ghost- 
militant was turned upwards, and I 
thought it glistened with a spiritual 
ichor that resembled a tear; but his 
gaze at length rested on the monument 
of the stalworth warrior surrounded by 
those trophies. ‘ Yes, yes,” said he ; 
«* here surely is the spot where I should 
have been laid; for my comrade, in 
whose arms I fell at St. Sebastian, 
promised to bring my old bones home, 
and place them beside my dear mother. 
Ah! what is this? A fine, handsome 
fellow, complete from head to foot, 
without as much as the pairing of a 
nail off him, with a helmet on his head 
and a noble war-horse beside him. 
Why this can’t be me, surely, upon 
that terrible day when we forced our 
way, sword in hand, through the blaz- 
ing streets and over the exploding 
traverses? why I hadn’t:so much as a 
foraging cap upon my head, and my 
horse had been shot under me by a 
fellow from the ramparts. Well, well; 
what do they say about me?—*‘ Lead- 
ing on a charge’—Not exactly; the 
charge was over—‘ fell covered with 
glory ’—covered with fiddlestick ! — 
covered with blood, and rubbish, and 
ashes; struck on the head by a burning 
rafter from one of the houses, and 
squashed like a pumpkin; besides I 
didn’t fall at all, for Serjeant-Major 
Huggle caught me in his arms.” The 
gallant ghost continued his readings to 
the end, apparently as perplexed about 
his identity as a spirit well could be; 
at length, upon the whole, he seemed 


to have made up his mind, that not- 
withstanding the many fictions and 
extravagant statements which he had 
just perused, he had discovered sufli- 
cient marks and tokens to give hima 
tolerable assurance that he had dis- 
covered the whereabouts of his cor- 
poreal tenement. Accordingly he was 
just about to hobble into the marble 
sarcophagus, retiring, I suppose, to 
dress himself in his old bones and 
muscles, when he suddenly stopt short 
with the air as of one who bethought 
himself of something he had forgotten. 
«* Ah,” said he, ‘1 had nearly forgot- 
ten that all my life I had been sowing 
morsels of my humanity up and down 
through the world. There's not enough 
inside there (pointing to the tomb) to 
do more than half.dress me; I must 
be off for my eye to Seringapatam, for 
my arm to Copenhagen, and for my leg 
to Salamanca ; so l'll be away on the 
first magnetic current I meet, and be 
back in no time.” Thus saying, the 
“ esprit militaire” hobbled away, and 
left me to the contemplation of what 
followed. 

Just then I heard whining accents 
over my head, as of one alternately 
scolding and complaining. I looked 
up, and just above the foliated capi- 
tals of a group of pillars that sus- 
tained a zigzag arch, I saw a figure 
supporting itself, partly by clutching 
the handles of a sepulchral urn of a 
mural monument, and partly by stand- 
ing on the projections of the carved 
work on the capital. *I'was a thin, 
dyspeptic, atrabilarious-looking ghost- 
masculine, whose lack-lustre eye was 
reading the inscription below the urn, 
and giving vent to its querulous dissa- 
tisfaction from time to time. ‘*Where 
can that jade of a wife of mine have 
put me? Here’s the very spot that I 
marked out for myself. But what’s the 
meaning of all this rhodomontade ?— 
‘ The tenderest of husbands, the kind- 
est of fathers, the best of men.’ Ah, 
the hypocrite; that was always her 
way: flattering me before my face, or 
when anyone was present; though I 
know well she hated me, because I 
made her sit up o’nights to tend me, 
and kept her so much at home, and 
would not suffer a silly young girl like 
her to go to balls and races, and because 
I crossed her so much about the chil- 
dren, and flogged them whenever they 
made a noise. Ah, I’m sure she has 
stowed me away somewhere else, for 
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the mother that bore me wouldn’t know 
me by this description. But what’s 
this here close beside me ?— 

* Here lies Priscilla, second daugh- 
ter of Geoffry Medlicott, Esq., and wife 


of Hector Grant, Esq., M.D.” Ah, 
the jade—the flirt—the traitress. So 
she married that raw-boned doctor- 


cousin of hers, as soon as the breath 
was out of my body. I always thought 
the fellow had some motive in visiting 
me so often, and looking so carefully 
after my health—p: urticul: arly when he 
refused his fees. How dared he place 
her bones so near where mine should 
have been laid? I think my body would 
have Sprung away from the odious con- 
tact. At this moment, the urn, by 
which this cross-grained ghost was hold- 
ing on, suddenly gave way, and both 
came tumbling and rattling on the 
pavement beneath. The urn was shat- 
tered in pieces; but I cannot under- 
take to say whether the spirit was 
smashed in the same way, or only spilt 
about the floor, for my attention was 
quickly diverted from both one and the 
other, by something that sounded rather 
oddly in a church. This was nothing 
less than a strange discord of fem: ile 
voices—if female 1 voices can ever make 
discord—now sobbing, now scolding, 
now scre aming s but alws ays in conten- 
tion. Not far from the chancel, I saw 
a congregation of ghosts, consisting of 
three ‘of the fair sex of spirits, and one 
of the other. The former had seized 
the latter, and were pulling him, each 
her own way, with such energy and 
heartiness that I was momentarily in 
expectation that his ghostly limbs would 
be torn out of their sockets. He was 
a hale, jolly, easy-tempered, fox-hunt- 
ing, claret- drinking- looking sort of a 
ghost, who appeared to me to be in 
the act of quietly making his way 
into the tomb of the three wives, 
when the three spirits who, in their 
lifetime, made up, in the aggregate, 
“this better half” (being, if my arith- 
metic be correct, each somewhere about 
one-sixth of the worthy male), laid hold 
on this other moiety of the whole com- 
pound that made up the politico-religi- 
ous unity, know as ‘‘man and wife.” 
Each seemed determined to appropri- 
ate him to herself, and, strange to say, 
each appealed to the desc ription on 
the slab, in proof of her own claim and 
identity, and in disproof of the claim 
and identity of her two rivals. It would 
be hard to divine how the contention 
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would have ended, had not alow, sweet, 
solemn voice filled the church, making 
itself heard, as it were, by reason of its 
lowness— 

«In heaven they neither marry, nor 


are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God!” 
‘The low, sweet, solemn voice float- 


ed away up towards the chancel. I 
followed it with my ears and my eyes; 
when I beheld, as it were, from’ the 
vestry, and gliding across the tile- 
paved floor of the inner chancel, a 
venerable figure, whose stooping form 
was clothed in a rusty, thread-bare 

sassock, while his long, white hair 
flowed down his neck from beneath a 
close-fitting black cap that covered 
the crown of his head. At length, he 
reached the opposite side of the chan- 
cel, and stood before a tomb, built into 
the wall, on which was the simple me- 
morial— 

Hic jacet S, P.” 


The nameless one looked meekly, yet 
hopefully, at the inscription, as though 
he had a name elsewhere—a name 
written in the Book of Life; and he 
entered that tomb as one enters his 
closet to prepare himself, ere he goes 
forth in the morning. 

Just then I heard a sound of sob- 
bing and supplication, and I saw a 
mother stretching forth her hands to- 
wards alittle babe. The babe was fair, 
as those may be whose souls have not 
yet been altogether withdrawn from 
direct communication with God, whose 
angels still stand between them and 
divinity, and **do behold the face of 
their Father in heaven.” And the 
child said to the other spirit —‘ Here, 
mother, is the place where they laid 
me. Suffer me that I may go and 
array myself in those tleshly robes which 
I had scarce put on ere I was called 
to lay them aside.” 

But the mother wept sore, and flung 
wide her poor wan arms, as though 
she would gather the little one to her 
bosom, and she said, piteously_—** Ah ! 
leave me not, my own blessed little 
Grace, leave me not 5 for whither thou 
goest I cannot go.” 

And the babe replied—<** Nay, but 
thou canst, indeed, sweet mother ; for 
look, there is a place for thee and for 
me. See, thy name is written on the 
marble, beneath my own. Come hi- 
ther, then, into this tomb with me, so 
that when the summons shall come I 
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shall be found upon thy bosom, just as 
I lay when I fell asleep long, long 
ago.” ‘Then the poor mother shrieked 
and wailed in her despair, and bowed 
herself down to the earth in the bitter- 
ness of her sorrow ; and she cried— 

** Alas! alas! It may not be. Such 
was not I as that marble tells—*‘ meek, 
and patient, and pious.’ Such I might 
have been, hadst thou been suffered to 
tarry with me; but when He who 
sent thee for a season, took thee away 
so quickly, I rebelled with a high, fro- 
ward spirit, and I questioned His jus- 
tice; and then my soul refused to take 
comfort, and I gave myself up to 
gloomy sorrow, and to unavailing re- 
grets. Then thy father sought to 
cheer me; but I turned coldly from 
his consoling love, and shut up my 
heart in my own selfish sorrow. So, 
at length, he became wearied with my 
sadness, and jealous of that engrossing 
grief that shut him out from my heart ; 
and so, by degress, he ceased to strive 
with me, and our hearts grew estranged 
—and he sought elsewhere the love 
which I refused to give him—and he 
grew reckless—and—and—lI destroyed 
him! But the world praised me, and 
pitied me—the wronged, the patient, 
the sorrowful—and they graved on 
the tomb the virtues which I had not, 
that they might testify against me at 
the last day. But thou, oh! my child, 
could I hold thee again to my heart, 
peradventure the stone would again 
become flesh.” 

At these words, she once more es- 
sayed to clasp the child; but the same 
sweet, low, solemn voice was heard— 
«* Suffer the little child to come unto 
me.” Then the child passed away to 
its cradle-tomb ; but the woman en- 
tered not therein, but sank upon the 
cold pavement, wailing—a long, shrill, 
shrieking wail; and then I heard the 
rolling, as it were, of thunder, and the 
bellowing and snorting, as of terrible 
beasts, and a hissing, rustling rush, as 
of the wings of a gigantic angel, mighty 
as He who is to set his right foot upon 


the sea, and his left foot upon the 
earth. I sprang upright on my feet in 
terror—— 

«*Lord bless you, sir, what is the 
matter? I just stepped in to see that 
everything was right, before going 
home; and thought you were gone 
long ago. Something has frightened 
you sure.” 

“The shriek !—the thunder !—the 
rushing as of a whirlwind!” said I, in 
a terrified whisper, to the old sexton. 

«© What shrieck—what thunder, sir ? 
Lord bless you, I heard nothink at all 
on it.” 

*« What may the hour be?” 

«* Well, sir, I think it ‘ll be pretty 
close to nine o’clock: the up-train has 
passed by this minute; I heard the 
whistle of the ingin, sir, as I came up 
the aisle.” 

‘‘ Hang it!” said I; ‘*so I am late 
again. Pray when does the next train 
leave for London ?” 

*¢There’s no next train for Lun'un, 
sir. That there one that’s a-gone is 
the last to-night.” 

«*And what the devil am I to do 
now ?” 

«* Why, sir, you'll get a train at 
seven o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

There was nothing for it now but to 
make the best of a bad matter; so I 
determined to trust myself to the guid- 
ance of the sexton. 

‘¢ You've got an inn at Abbotspogis, 
my friend?” I inquired. 

«¢ Oh, certainly, sir. We did have 
several before they made a railway 
station here; but they’re all shut up 
now, except the ‘ Three Tuns.’” 

**Can 1 get a bed there ?” 

«* Laur yes, sir, sure, and capital 
wines.” 

Llooked at the moist eye of my friend, 
and understood all that he meant by 
the last observation. 

** Lead on, then, since it must be so, 
to the ‘Three Tuns’ of Abbotspogis. 
May I be without bed and board when 
next I fall asleep in church (except 
during the sermon)—that’s all,” 


When this story was over, we all arose, and the party broke up. As the clock 
chimed eleven, I found myself in my hotel ; and, ere long, I was in bed, think- 
ing over the _— evening I had spent, till I fellasleep. My waking thoughts 
were strangely blent up with my sleeping visions, and I dreamed all night of 
ghosts in churches playing on the pianoforte, and hobnobbing one another in 


hock and champagne. 


Ever yours, my dear Anthony, 


JoNaTHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


P.S.—Pray do not show this letter to any one.—J. F. 5. 
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My regiment, the Highland Light In- 
fantry, belonged to the first brigade of 
the second division of infantry (Sir 
Rowland Hill’s) ; and at the time when 
this little narrative opens, was quarter- 
ed at Aranjuez, a small town of To- 
ledo, about twenty miles south of Ma- 
drid, on the left bank of the Tagus. 
Though we had been for some months 
in quarters of refreshment on the Por- 
tuguese frontier, and had there receiv- 
ed several supplies of clothing, &c., 
from Britain, in consequence of the 
rapid movements of the army, which, 
by turning the positions on the Ebro 
and Douro, had driven:back the French 
under Joseph and Jourdan, making 
them to traverse the whole length of 
Spain in one short month, and the in- 
cessant activity of the light troops, my 
uniform was reduced to a mere mass of 
rags. My cap, akind of Highland bon- 
net, chequered, but without feathers 
(like that still worn by the 7Ist and 
74th regiments), was worn into many 
holes, and the rain came through upon 
my head. My epaulettes, or wings, 
were reduced to black wire ; my coatee, 
turned topurple and black, was, like 
my Tartan trews, patched with cloth 
of every hue; my sash had shrunk toa 
remnant; the pipeclay had long dis- 
appeared from my shoulder-belt, and 
the sheath of my claymore was worn 
away until six inches of the bare blade 
stuck through it. And such was the 
general appearance of the officers of 
our regiment, as, with our canvas 
haversacks, our blankets and cloaks 
slung in our sashes, and carrying 
wooden canteens, similar to those of 
the privates, we marched into Aran. 
juez, and defiled, with pipes playing 
and drums beating, towards the great 
summer palace of Philip II. which oc- 
cupies a little island formed by the 
Tagus and Xarama, and is surround- 
ed by the most beautiful pleasure- 
grounds. 

In one hand I carried my sword, in 
the other a ham, which I had picked 
up when overhauling a French caisson. 
My lieutenant had a small wineskin, 
and my ensign a round loaf under his 
arm; thus, we, the officers of the Ist 
company, looked forward, to what we 
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deemed, in those hard times, a sump- 
tuous repast, on halting in the quad- 
rangle of the vast and silent palace, 
from which Joseph and his court had 
fled but a few hours before, leaving be- 
hind many a sign of their hasty de- 
parture. Here, lay Turkey carpets 
half torn up; there, velvet hangings 
but half torn down ; in one room were 
bales of furniture, ornaments and plate, 
packed, but abandoned; in another 
lay the remains of a sumptuous feast ; 
the wine was yet in the half-emptied 
glass ; the fork remained in the breast 
of the turkey; the ashes of a large 
fire yet smouldered in the vast kitchen, 
and in each apartment of these long 
and magnificent suites, which traverse 
the whole palace of Philip IL., were 
splendid Parisian clocks, with their gilt 
pendulums yet wagging under crystal 
shades, and all remaining in statu quo, 
just as the French fugitives had left 
them, on the approach of our advanced 
guard, 

We chose our apartment, seized 
utensils, and, after a bath in the sandy 
Xarama, to refresh us, after our long 
and dusty march, we sat down to a 
supper on my ham, the ensign’s loaf, 
and the lieutenant’s skin of the country 
wine. Fresh from the royal gardens 
we took fruit in abundance; for the 
season was summer, and the purple 
grape, the golden apple, and the rud- 
dier orange, with the ripe pomegra- 
nate, were all to be had at arm’s length 
from the tall, painted windows. Nor 
were cigars wanting ; for, when inves- 
tigating the contents of a certain press, 
I found several boxes, from which we 
supplied ourselves, and gave the re- 
mainder to the men of our company, 
who were solacing themselves in the 
adjacent apartments, and lounging on 
the velvet sofas, down ottomans, and 
satin fateuils, on which the fair de- 
moiselles of the usurper’s court had sat 
but the day before. 

The quarter-guards were set; the 
out-pickets had been posted in the di- 
rection of the enemy; in the palace 
court, our ten pipes had sounded for 
the tatoo, and, wearied to excess, we 
lay down, some on beds, and some on 
benches, but many more on the hard 
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floor, where we slept soundly, and heed- 
less of the advancing, the marching 
and skirmishing of the morrow ; for we 
light troops, had always our full share 
of the latter. 

I was in this luxurious state—for 
dry quarters, and asound sleep after a 
hearty meal, are great luxuries to the 
campaigner—when I was shaken by 
the shoulder, and I heard the devilish 
voice of our sergeant-major saying— 

** I beg your pardon, Captain ; 
the first officer for duty is required to 
take convalescents to the rear. They 
march an hour before daylight, and 
the adjutant sent me to warn you, sir, 
and say, the piper will blow the rouse 
in twenty minutes.” 

He retired, having delivered his 
orders ; and then, as a pleasant sequel 
to them, 1 heard the rain—the heavy 
rain of Castile, where every drop is 
the size of a walnut—pattering on the 
long range of palace windows which 
faced the east. No man ever left a 
warm down bed more unwillingly, than 
I did the hard tiled floor of the sala. 
I rolled up my cloak and blanket, 
slung them with my haversack and 
canteen, and then groped about for a 
small portmanteau which contained al! 
my goods and gear; and, without dis- 
turbing my two comrades to bid them 
** good-bye” —for, poor fellows! after so 
long a march as that of yesterday, to 
have done so would have been positive 
inhumanity—with half-closed eyes, I 
hurried along, stumbling over the 
sleeping soldiers, muskets, knapsacks, 
and broken furniture with which the 
vast halls and suites of chambers were 
encumbered. After losing myself for 
a time in that famous apartment of 
mirrors, where Godoy and the Queen 
were wont to perform fandangos, I 
reached the bridge of Toledo, as it is 
named from the road which crosses it ; 
and there I found the convalescents 
assembling, in the dark of a cold and 
rainy morning, for daylight was yet an 
hour distant, and I heard the heavy 
drops battering the tarred canvas co- 
vers of the wretched caissons, wherein 
the sick and wounded lay. I heard 
the rain also lashing on the parapets 
of the bridge, and raising bubbles on 
the rapid stream which swept below 
its arches. 

There were not less than thirty wa- 
gons or bullock-cars filled by officers 
alone, many of them sick, or suffering 
from diseases produced by hardship 
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and starvation; others from wounds, 
and the amputation of legs and arms, 
by the stupid apothecaries’ boys, who 
composed almost wholly our medical 
staff in the Peninsula. In rags and 
misery, almost shirtless and shoeless, 
they lay closely packed in the caissons 
among a little straw; and one—the 
weakest and most reduced—was the 
famous Irish assistant-surgeon, Mau- 
rice Quill, of the 3lst regiment. I 
had one officer of the Ist dragoon 
guards, who, being mad as a March 
hare,* had an entire wagon to himself, 
and I heard him bellowing like a wild 
bull, above the rushing rain, and the 
howling wind, as I approached this 
mournful assemblage, on the old bridge 
of Toledo. 

I received the lists and commissariat 
papers, &c., in the dark, from the 
brigade-major, who carried a lantern 
under his cloak, and, in bidding me 
adieu, bade me beware of Barba Roxa, 
or Red-bearded Sancho, a thief, whose 
exploits were then making some noise 
in Toledo and La Mancha. The few 
soldiers who accompanied me were 
also convalescents, on their way home 
to be discharged, and, consequently, 
were barely able to carry their arms. 
I had a French troop horse, captured in 
the scramble at Arroyo del Molina, and 
by my side rode the only effective 
man in the detachment, my orderly 
dragoon ; who, for the good service he 
rendered me by his inborn bravery and 
fidelity, I shall ever remember with 
gratitude, Darby Crogan, « private of 
the 4th, or Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards, and when I say he was every 
inch a true Irish soldier, further com- 
ment is needless. 

Though we had enough and to spare 
of fighting, I own that it was with no 
ordinary feeling of dissatisfaction I de- 
parted on this duty, leaving my com- 
rades to push on towards the south, 
to fight and win the great battle of 
Vittoria, and drive the French from 
Spain ; while I had the foreknowledge 
that there was never an instance known 
ofan officer leaving the army, in charge 
of convalescents, without being in- 
volved in the most serious quarrels 
with the Spanish authorities, both civil 
and military. But there was no alter- 
native for me; so, muffling myself in 
my cloak, after sharing with Darby 
Crogan a glass of brandy from a cer- 
tain convenient flask, which hung at 
my waist-belt, and after a good deal 
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of galloping to and fro, swearing at 
muleteers and bullock-drivers, the cars 
were put in motion, and the march be- 
gan just as the first streak of dawn 
glimmered dimly above the distant 
sierras. 

A company of Les Chasseurs Brit- 
taniques (who, though French deserters 
and ragamuflins of every kind, wore 
the red British uniform), under a Cap- 
tain H » marched also for Cuidad 
Real, and nearly at the same time, but 
were ordered to pursue a route apart 
from mine, by Santa Cruz de la Zarza, 
and down the other side of the moun- 
tains, by Corral de Almuguer and 
Madridejos. 

The morning had broken clear and 
cloudless, when, passing through an 
open tract of country, we reached 
Yepes, and the summer sun of Castile 
came up in all his burning glory. I 
generally rode about fifty yards in front 
of my party, to avoid the incessant 
complaints and cries of the sick and 
wounded, whose ailments or sores were 
exasperated by the increasing heat 
and pitiless jolting of the bullock-cars, 
which had neither springs nor iron 
axles. The day was cloudless and 
scorching; the plain hot, dry, and 
dusty, all vegetation being burned 
out of it. No breeze came from the 
distant mountains ; but a vast swarm of 
black flies, which floated like a vapour 
about us, gave incredible annoyance. 

A poor young officer (lieutenant in 
an English light cavalry regiment) ex- 
pired under the pain of his mortifying 
wounds and accumulated sufferings. 
This event caused a temporary halt. 
By the side of the mule-track, which 
crossed that arid plain, we hastily 
made a little grave, about a foot deep, 
and laid him down, yet warm, in his 
uniform, and coflinless. A little of 
the blood-stained straw from the wa- 
gons was spread over his face, and 
then we covered him up, heaping the 
dry, dusty soil over him, by our feet, 
by the butts of muskets, and blades of 
bayonets, to keep the wolves from dis- 
turbing his rest. Near this lonely 
grave there flowed a little fountain 
from a rude stone duct, which had 
been made in the days of old, en tiempo 
antiquo, as a mule-driver told me. In 
twenty minutes after, we were all again 
en route, with the mule-bells jangling 
and the wheels jarring, as if nothing 
had happened; but his place in the 
wagon was soon supplied, as every 
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hour some of my convalescent guard 
became unable to endure the weight of 
their trappings, and had to be placed 
among the sick. Thus, our progress 
was so slow that night was closing be- 
fore we entered La Guardia, a small 
town, about sixteen miles from Aran- 
juez. 

As we clambered and toiled up the 
rocky ridge which it crowns, on the 
right bank of the Cedron, Crogan and 
I, who rode in front, were surprised to 
find the little town almost deserted, 
and that a few of the inhabitants who 
had lingered until we were close at 
hand, were retiring from it on the 
other side, some on foot and others on 
mules, but all bearing away their goods 
and chattels, beds and furniture. En- 
tering, we found it empty; and as 
there were neither alcalde nor alguazils 
to go through the farce of distribut- 
ing billets, we quartered ourselves 
wherever we best could. After con- 
veying all the wounded from the wa- 
gons into the great convent (I carried 
Dr. Quill on my back, for he was weak 
as a child), there we laid them, in rows, 
on the tiled floors; and, after filling 
their canteens with water, left them 
to warm themselves the best way they 
could, for we were wearied almost to 
death by the slow, loitering march of 
the past day, under a scorching Cas- 
tilian sun. 

La Guardia is surrounded by a strong 
but ruinous fortified wall, which was 
built in the olden time to defend the 
district from the incursions of the 
Moors; and at each end it had a gate, 
whereon I posted a guard of a corpo- 
ral and three men; for as the whole 
country swarmed with thieves and 
guerilla deserters, I knew not what 
picaros might be lurking in the old 
gypsum quarries near the Cedron. 

Darby Crogan and I took possession 
of a deserted house in the main street. 
He lighted a fire, and being scarce of 
fuel, made pretty free use of the doors 
and shutters, chairs and tables; and 
we broiled on a ramrod, or boiled in a 
camp-kettle, our poor ration beef, 
sprinkling it with flour, and eating it 
without salt, for that was a commodity 
extremely scarce among us in Spain ; 
hence, the flavour of our commissariat 
beef, after being carried in a canvas 
haversack, on a long day’s march, 
under a burning sun, would have 
driven Soyer or ‘his majesty of Oude 
into fits. 
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We had scarcely concluded this mi- 
serable meal, which we shared frater- 
nally—for on service, though discipline 
is never forgotten, the officer and pri- 
vate are more blended together, as real 
soldierly sentiment replaces empty eti- 
quette—when we were startled by the 
report of two or three muskets in our 
immediate vicinity. 

**Hollo!” said Crogan, springing 
to the door of the house, ‘‘ the inimy 
ill be on us before we can say peas |” 

«* Some guerillas, or picaros, or per- 
haps, Barba Roxa,” said I, setting 
down my flask of aguardiente, to 
listen. 

«* Darby Roxy !—sure it ’ill be plea- 
sant to meet a namesake.” 

“Not if he beats up our quarters, 
when we are in so poor a condition to 
resist any who might attempt it; and 
the watches and rings, &c., of so many 
sick officers are booty enough for a few 
enterprising Spaniards, who might try 
to knock the guard on the head. Look 
to our pistols, Crogan ; bring up the 
horses, and we will ride forth to recon- 
noitre.” 

«¢ Right, yer honour—I’m the man,” 
replied the active Irishman, as he 
looked to the priming of our pistols, 
loaded his carbine, and hurried to the 
shed close by, where our horses were 
chewing their rations of chopped straw ; 
he saddled, and brought them to the 
door; and thus, inthree minutes, we were 
both mounted. Meanwhile, the guards 
at each gate of the little town had 
turned out; and, leaving word to get 
the whole party under arms in the 
street, accompanied by Crogan, I rode 
at a rapid trot towards that direction 
in which the flashes had been seen by 
our sentinels. 

La Guardia lay buried in obscurity ; 
the night was dark, and a thin vapour 
veiled the stars; but no moon was vi- 
sible, though at times a red meteor 
flashed across the sky. As the warm 
night-wind passed over the vast tracts 
of waste and untilled land, it was laden 
with the rich aroma of those innume- 
rable little plants like mignionette, 
which flourish by the wayside in all the 
wild parts of Spain. 

«¢ Soft ground, sir,” said Crogan, as 
his horse stumbled among the dry- 
scorched soil; ‘* by the holy! this is 
just like still-hunting, only the bog, 

bad luck to it! is as dhry as a bone.” 

**Hush!” said I, reining in my 
horse; ‘do you not hear something ?”’ 
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‘* By my troth I do,” replied Darby ; 
and as he spoke, a musket flashed 
about a quarter of a mile distant; and 
then we heard a faint cry, like a wo- 
man’s, 

‘«¢ There are no French in this neigh- 
bourhood,” said I, surprised. 

‘* But plinty of thaves and robbers, 
sir; and a nice meetin’ it ’id be for 
us.” 

‘© Forward!” said I; “we must 
just take them like our wives, Crogan, 
for better or worse.” 

‘* And, like the wives, a sorry takin’ 
it may be for some of us,” said Darby, 
with a reckless laugh, as we rode on in 
the dark; and reaching the skirt of a 
cork wood, found a large Spanish 
coach, drawn, by two mules—such a 
turn-out as one might have met in 
those days on the prados of Seville or 
Madrid—being ransacked by five or 
six ruflians, armed with pistols, knives, 
and carbines. A man lay dead among 
the long grass, near the trees; the 
mules were kicking and plunging in 
the traces ; and while one ruffian drag- 
ged out two ladies, the others were 
cutting open and emptying their port- 
manteaus. I drew my sword. 

‘* Make your horse rear, sir, the mo- 
ment we are fired at,” cried Crogan, 
who was a practised trooper—* twas 
by not doing so that Corporal Lani- 
gan, of ours, got a ball in his chest, at 
Talavera—his first battle, too.” 

** Forward,” cried J, ‘cut them 
down !” 

‘‘ Whoop—hubaboo! this baste ov 
mine ‘ud clear the rock of Cashel at 
one spring!” exclaimed Crogan, who 
uttered an Irish yell, as we fell sudden- 
ly upon the marauders; and though 
we were but two to six, routed them 
inamoment. ‘Three shots were fired 
at us: I ent one fellow across the 
hand, and severed his fingers, which 
grasped the barrel of his musket ; Dars 
by stretched another among the grass, 
and, whether scared by his Irish shout, 
our sudden onset, or the dread that 
there were more of us, I know not; 
but in a twinkling they vanished into 
the wood, and we sprang from our 
horses to assist the ladies. 

«« Ay de mi! senor oficial!” cried 
the younger, grasping me by the left 
arm; ‘a thous:nd prayers and thanks.” 

«© Ay! mi senor eabaliero, muchias 
gracias,” added the elder, making a 
stately, but profound eurtsy to Crogan. 

‘* Why, mam, you make a regular 
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Trish dip,” said he, raising his hand to 
the peak of his helmet. «But, sure 
you've dhropped something,” he ad- 
ded, picking up a flask. «Oh, it can’t 
be this, at all—agegadenty, the thafe! 
Hurroo ! its like raal Cork, but out of 
a bran new cask.” 

The old lady now turned to me, 
perceiving that I was the officer, and 
prayed ‘el santo de las santos,” and 
all the saints in heaven might bless 
us, for our courageous and timely suc- 
cour. 

«*We are on our way to Ciudad 
Real from Madridejos, and were at- 
tacked in the wood. My senor escudero 
was shot, our outriders fled; and the 
ladrones would undoubtedly have mal- 
treated me—not that I cared for my- 
self, senor, but my dear little god- 
daughter—la nina—the child—la nina 
Estella. It was all for her that I trem- 
bled” —and soforth. 

By the moon, which glinted for a 
time through the hazy clouds, I could 
perceive that the speaker was a mid- 
dle-aged lady, very dark complexion- 
ed; and, though not handsome, pos- 
sessing a tolerably good, even stately 
presence; and that her god-daughter, 
whose features were blanched by ter- 
ror, had fine dark Spanish eyes, and a 
graceful figure, though somewhat un- 
dersized. 

I begged of them to be no longer 
alarmed. 

“‘ Senoras,” said I, ‘* my detachment 
is at La Guardia, close at hand; allow 
me to offer my escort to you, so far as 
Ciudad Real, for that, also, is my des- 
tination !” 

«© We owe youa thousand thanks, 
senor oficial,” replied the gentle voice 
of la nina Estella, who seemed to be 
somewhere about eighteen. ‘Oh, I 
will never forget that fellow’s red 
beard! Madre de Dios, what a size 
and colour it was!” 

*¢Qho! then our friend was Sancho 
himself.” 

«Ah, senor,” said the old lady, 
«how happily we will avail ourselves 
of your kind offer. 

«* Good—I shall have pleasant com- 
panions for the remainder of this most 
unpleasant journey,” thought I, begin- 
ing to repack the half. rifled mails. 

‘** We are travelling in great haste,” 
said the senora. ‘‘ Is your r detachment 
composed of horse or foot, caballero ?” 

«It partakes of both, senora ; being 
thirty wagons of sick aud wounded.” 
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«‘Sick and wounded! O madre de 
Dios! ’tis quite a travelling hospital ; 
thirty wagons —a lazaretto—and I 
have lost my priceless relic of St. Mar- 
garida the Scot. Ob, senor valoroso, 
we owe you a million of favours, but 
will rather pa alone. And here 
is this rogue, Pedrillo, come back with 
his mule. Ah, false coward, to leave 
your young mistress in such peril. I 
will have you well beaten when we 
reach Ciudad Real; I will, sir. What 
would have become of us, but for 
the miraculous arrival of the senor 
oficial ?” 

While I assisted the trembling Pe- 
drillo to restrap the portmanteaus, and 
put the mules in order, a colloquy was 
proceeding between Darby Crogan, 
and the Spaniard whom he had level- 
led when the fray first began. 

** Silence, now,” I heard him say, 
while striking the butt of his carbine 
to shake the priming ; ** it will soon be 
all over wid ye; so die aisy—do, and 
don’t be bothering me.” 

‘© Ay par amor de Dios, senor In- 
glese,” implored the Spaniard on his 
knees, 

«* Senor Inglese, indeed !”’ said Dar- 
by, testily, as the aquardiente mounted 
into his brain; ‘is it an Englishman 
you'd call me, you rascally Spaniard, 
and I, praise God! a dacent Irishman, 
like my father and mother before me ?” 

** Ay de mi, senor Dragone i 

*¢ Dragon, is it, now! [have a name, 
Mr. Spaniard, as good as your own, 
for lack of a bether, and that is Darby 
Crogan, ould Widda Crogan’s boy, at 
the four cross roads, near the bog of 
; but what am I prating about ? 
To sake a long story short, prepare 
for your wooden surtoo, and make a 
clane breast, you spalpeen of the earth, 
you!” 

«© Come, come, Darby,” said I, 
**let him go; he is only a poor rascal 
of a Murcian.” 

‘It’s only makin’ game of him Iam, 
your honour; but sure I am that his 
being, as you say, a marchent won’t 
make him feel dyin’ a bit the more,” 
replied Darby, uncocking his carbine 
with an air of discontent. « Richly he 
desarves to die, for he fired his pistols 
at me twice; the curse of Cromwell be 
on him!” 

** Away now,” said I, pointing to 
the wood; ‘‘ vayan usted con Dios, or 
demonio, if it suits you better; and 
see, villain, that we meet no more !” 
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With a dark gleam in his eye the 
disarmed robber slunk away, and I 
saw that his face, where not streaked 
with blood from Darby's sword. cut, 
was ghastly pale with hate, fear, and 
fury. 

We placed the ladies in their antique 
caravan-looking coach ; buckled their 
baggage on the pyramidal top thereof; 
furnished Pedrillo and another servant 
with the arms and ammunition of the 
two robbers; promised to see the un- 
fortunate escudero interred, a promise 
which we never performed ; and after 
escorting them some miles beyond the 
cork wood, bade them adieu, receiving 
a pressing invitation to visit them at 
Ciudad Real, “ where everyone knew 
Donna Emerenciana de Alcala-de-los- 
Gazules,” which name I give myself 
no small credit for remembering. We 
then returned to La Guardia, and for 
a time thought no more of the affair. 

I had ordered the drum to be beaten 
before daylight, but it was not until 
two hours after it, that the whole of 
the sick and wounded were again 
stowed into their wagons, and en 
route; for in the back-garden of the 
convent we had to bury those whom 
we found dead. 

Then again began that melancholy 
chorus of groans and cries of pain, 
mingled with curses in English and 
Spanish, the cracking of whips, and 
jingle of bells, as the obstinate mules 
and lazy bullocks, which drew the 
rude cars, were urged to motion; and 
over wretched roads we departed from 
La Guardia, towards the mountains. 

Passing over the ground of the last 
night’s adventure, Crogan picked up 
something which glittered amongst the 
grass ; it proved to be the portrait of a 
young lady, in a veil, flowing over a 

igh comb ; and in her well-arched 
eyebrows, fine dark eyes, roguish 
mouth, and fascinating smile, I recog- 
nised Donna Estella. 

‘Bravo! a delightful souvenir of 
La Guardia,” said I; and, after ad- 
miring it for a time, consigned it to 
my breast-pocket. ‘‘ Darby, I will 
owe you a dollar for this when I draw 
on the paymaster.” I gazed at it fre- 
red on the march, and every time 

did so my interest in the original in- 
creased (but bah! do not think I was 
fool enough to fall in love with a mere 
miniature), and I resolved that if she 
was to be found in Ciudad Real I should 
certainly discover and visit her. 
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Again a black cloud of flies covered 
the whole of us; several cars broke 
down ; and such was the terrible na- 
ture of the road that one fell entirely 
over a precipice, bullocks, wounded, 
and all; and then so great was the de- 
lay occasioned by the various casuat 
ties, that evening came on before we 
reached Mora, which is only ten miles 
from La Guardia. So the reader may 
have some idea of the tedium of our 
progress. 

Mora I found also abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who fled at our approach, 
carrying with them all provisions and 
everything else which could be borne 
away. Many of the houses appeared 
to have been recently burned, for 
flames were yet smouldering in three 
of them, and in another two men were 
lying dead ; one shot, the other bayo- 
neted. Being certain that there were 
no French in the neighbourhood, or 
nearer than Burgos and Navarre, I 
was at a loss to comprehend the source 
of this terror and outrage: but, influ- 
enced by anxiety to be nearer Ciudad 
Real, and to have my defenceless de- 
tachment disposed of for that night, I 
pushed on, in hope of reaching a small 
village, which, as my “ route” indi- 
cated, lay about ten miles further off. 

Descending from Mora, we traversed 
a plain which lies between two sierras 
that terminate at Porzuna, in La 
Mancha: and if our progress was slow 
by day, it was slower still by night. 
The heat was yet excessive; a thick 
impalpable dust floated about us; the 
air was close and still; there was nota 
breath of wind. Our thirst was in- 
tense, and a murmur of satisfaction 
arose from my mournful cavalcade 
when the blackened sky, and the croak- 
ing of the frogs, announced rain ; and 
when it did come, it came in torrents. 
Then, raising the covers of the wa- 
gons, the wretched patients thrust out 
their pallid faces and trembling hands 
to catch the heavy drops. The dusty 
plain soon became transformed into a 
sea of mud, and the poor convalescent 
guard sank above their ancles at every 
step, while, deeper still, the mules 
went above their fetlocks. 

Anxious and impatient, accompa- 
nied by my orderly, I rode forward a 
few miles, but failed to discover the 
said village; the whole district was 
desolate, and being without a guide, I 
feared that we had lost the way. On 
returning I found matters er 
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for, taking advantage of my absence, 
the villanous Spaniards, by a precon- 
certed arrangement, had _ simulta- 
neously cut the traces of their mules 
and bullocks, and (though my guard 
shot a few of them in the attempt) had 
fled, leaving the sick and wounded to 
die in the wilderness. 

I cannot say whether anger or de- 
spair was my prevailing emotion ; but 
to be left thus, with three or four-and- 
twenty wagons (for their number was 
now reduced), full of sick and dying 
men, among the mountains of Toledo, 
without provisions, and without a 
medical oflicer, was not very pleasant. 
Though the rain was still falling, as it 
falls only in Spain (like one ceaseless 
and tremendous shower-bath), Crogan 
and I departed at a gallop after the 
runaways, but could only overtake 
one; and, as he would neither halt 
nor obey us, we fired at him with our 

jistols, and, breaking his leg, left him 
in the same condition he had left so 
many of our comrades. 

Aware that not a moment should be 
lost in procuring a fresh team, we 
turned in the direction of Toledo, and 
ascended the sierra, half blinded by 
the rain which lashed in our faces, and 
by swelling the streams from the hills, 
was fast making the valley between 
them a sheet of water. 

‘A fine thing it will be, your ho- 
nour,” said Crogan “(for I’m just in 
the mood to be savage) if we fall in 
with the rapparees that rummaged over 
the ould lady, last night, and sacked 
Mora and La Guardia.” 

«* Never mind, Darby, my boy, you 
will die in the bed ‘ of honour’ then.” 

** Divil a one of me cares—though, 
by my sowl,” he added, as our horses 
plashed fetlock-deep in water, “I 
would like that same bed of yer ho- 
nour’s to be a dhry one.” 

**So would I, Darby, but remem- 
ber— 


‘**© Why should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose business "tis to——die ?’” 


“ 7 the hokey ! that ditty sounds 
e 


very like as ifthe man that made it, sir, 
had been up to his neck in a bog at 
the time. But there are lights !” 

«« And the rain is abating, too.” 

To be brief. After a ten miles’ ride, 
we reached Almonacid de Zorita, a 
small town of New Castile, where we 
roused the alcalde from his bed. He 
summoned his alguazils, and they, 
after an infinite deal of trouble, col- 
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lected by impress all the cattle in the 
place, amounting to about twenty 
mules, and as many bullocks. The 
alcalde assisted us with ill-concealed 
reluctance, and told me that he and 
** the alcalde of Mora had that morn- 
ing transmitted to the commandant at 
Ciudad Real an account of certain out- 
outrages, and lawless impressment of 
mules, committed by a British detach- 
ment, at Mora and La Guardia.” 

‘You must mistake, Senor Alcal- 
de,” said I, angrily, for I was drenched 
to the skin at the time; ‘‘the only 
olunderers of La Guardia, if I may 
judge from personal experience, are 
true Castilians.” 

«©The Marquis of Santa Cruz shall 
judge,” said the alcalde, showing us to 
the door. ‘ Adieu, senores.” 

“* Good-bye, old gentleman, and bad 
manners to you,” said Crogan, as we 
leaped on our horses, and, re-crossing 
the sierra, reached the wagons about 
daybreak ; and though sleepless and 
exhausted, I was but too happy when 
the new team was traced to them, and 
the whole were once more on their 
way towards La Mancha. 

lowly and wearily we toiled on by 
the banks of the Algador, and again 
crossing the mountains, near a lake 
into which it flows, reached Guada- 
lerza, all but overcome by heat and 
fatigue. I remember that near the 
lake (which was literally alive with 
adders and small snakes) there stood a 
solitary convent ; and as we passed its 
walls, the fair recluses waved their 
handkerchiefs from their narrow grat- 
ings, with many a cry of viva los In- 
glesos, so long as we were within hear- 
ing. From Gudalerza, fortunately, 
the inhabitants had not fled, and they 
answered promptly and readily the 
piteous cries of our sufferers for water, 
which was supplied to them in crocks 
and jars, that were filled and emptied 
as if to quell a conflagration. 

The village of Fuentelfresno, which 
overlooks those sands from whence the 
Guadiana is supposed to spring, was 
our next halting-place, but its mi- 
serable and impoverished inhabitants 
were totally unable to afford us ra- 
tions of any kind; and there several 
of the wounded, whose sabre-cuts or 
gun-shot wounds, by the jolting of the 
wagons, had broken out afresh, ex- 
pired. There were two officers and 
four soldiers, whom we buried in one 
hole (alas! I cannot call it a grave), 
under an old orange-tree, near the Ja- 
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rama. Finding that it was useless to 
halt in a place where we were in dan- 
ger of starving, we went further on, 
and bivouaced nine miles beyond it, 
near a little runnel of spring water, on 
a fine green plain. The soundest sleep 
that ever closed my eyes was enjoyed 
there, on that soft grassy sward, be- 
side my horse’s heels; but I cannot 
omit to mention the terror with which 
it was broken. 

My charger snorted, reared, and 
tried madly to break away from the 
Peg to which I had picketed him. 

raised myself on my elbow, and 
looked around me, The wagons were 
all closely drawn up side by side; the 
escort were sleeping among their piled 
arms, and, muffled in their great coats, 
our four sentinels stood motionless, 
about three hundred yards distant. 
The moonlight was clear and beautiful. 
Suddenly something reared its head 
close beside me; I shrank under my 
blanket, and lo! a frightful snake, 
nearly fifteen feet long, passed over the 
whole bivouac, hissing and gliding ; but, 
fortunately, without biting any one, it 
disappeared into a little thicket of 
laurels and underwood which grew near 
us. 

*¢ Och this Spain !—snakes, too— 
divil mend it!” I heard Crogan mut- 
tering in his sleep; ‘ more ov it yet! 
and I have never had a raal good po- 
tato down my throat since I came into 
it.” 

Next day, the sun-burnt plains of La 
Mancha lay before us; but ere the in- 
tense heat of noon, we reached Fernan- 
caballero, in the partida of Piedra- 
bueno; and there (so exhausted were 
my soldiers, and so terrible the com- 
plaints of the wounded), though my 
route permitted me to tarry but one 
night, Twas compelled to halt for two 
additional days, an indulgence which 
nearly cost me my life. In the early 
morning, when visiting the quarters of 
the sick and wounded, to render them 
any assistance in my power before 
marching, I became aware that a per- 
son was following me through the dark, 
muddy, and unpaved streets of the 
mountain Puebla. 

As a soldier, habitually cautious, 
and, as a campaigner, aware of the 
Spanish character, I grasped the hilt of 
my Highland sword, and walked watch- 
fully on. 

This man, by whom I had certainly 
been dogged and followed for some 
time, was now joined by two others, 


and the three accompanied my steps, 
remaining close behind. Crogan was 
looking after our horses, and I had no 
other orderly or attendant ; but resolv- 
ing that if their intentions were bad 
to anticipate them, I halted, and con- 
fronting the trio, said, as if without 
suspicion — 

«* Senores, que hora es ?” 

** Son los quatro, caballero,” replied 
one, gaping at me with surprise on 
being so suddenly accosted ; but I saw 
the ominous gleam of two knives, as 
they were secretly drawn from the 
broad worsted sashes of his companions, 
who skilfully endeavoured to conceal 
the act. Quick as lightning, drawing 
a pistol from my belt, I fired a bullet 
right at the head of one, whose enor- 
mous red beard the flash reavealed to 
me. The ball tore open his cheek, and 
carried away his left ear. His comrade 
rushed upon me, but I received him by 
thrusting the muzzle into his mouth, 
and hurling him furiously back. On 
this, they all took to flight ; but not be- 
fore I perceived that the wounded man 
had his left hand swathed in a bandage. 

*©O ho, Senor Sancho, la Barba 
Roxa!” said I, recognising the robber 
whom I had maimed at La Guardia ; 
“I thought your voice was not unfa- 
miliar to me.” 

I hurried to the muster-place, in a 
frame of mind that struggled between 
wrath at mynarrow escape, and triumph 
at the victory I had won; but, in ten 
minutes after, the drum beat, and re- 
placing the sick in the wagons, we 
moved off. 

Our march of fifteen miles from 
Fernan-caballero, we got rapidly over ; 
for Crogan and I having found no less 
than twenty-five mules ing near 
the Alzuer, which there flows through 
a fertile plain, many of them bridled, 
as if just abandoned by their riders, we 
yoked them to the wagons, and enter- 
ing Ciudad Real, the capital of La 
Mancha, passed at a rapid pace 
through its broad, straight, and well- 
paved streets, to the great Plaza, or 
principal square. 

ae he Lord be praised !” thought I, 
as the train halted, and I gave in my 

apers to the Spanish town-major, 
Den Jose Gonzalez y Llano, a field 
officer of that regiment of Leon, which 
fled, en masse, from the field of Vitto- 
ria. ‘‘My duty and my troubles are 
over together.” 

But I was grievously mistaken, as I 
might have augured from the manner 
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of the town-major, who curled his mus- 
taches, and shifted from one foot to 
the other, like a man who has some- 
thing unpleasant to say, but dares not. 

While the occupants of the wagons 
were being conveyed to noone by fa- 
tigue-parties of Spanish soldiers, and 
my guard joined a detachment of con- 
valescents, who, under another oflicer, 
were on their march towards the castle 
of Belem, I soon became aware that I 
was an object of marked attention to 
the denizens of Ciudad Real. <A vast 
crowd had gathered in the Plaza, and 
I saw many men, particularly paisanos, 
gesticulating violently, and pointing to 
me, while the muttering gradually rose 
into shouts of ** maldetto ! mueran los 
Inglesos! Perro! ladrone! bandido! 
carajo |” 

«« What the devil is the meaning of 
all this?” thought I; and indignantly 
pushed my horse right through them. 
On this the cries redoubled; and the 
crowd increased so fast, that I was fain 
to ride at a trot towards the house of 
a guantero (a maker of those gloves 
for which Ciudad Real is famous 
throughout Spain), on whom I had 
been billeted. There I found Darby 
Crogan awaiting me, breathless, exas- 
perated, and carbine in hand, for he, 
too, had been followed in the same 
manner, by a mob, who shouted, yell- 
ed, threw mud, stones, and rotten me- 
lons, with every missile which the un- 
cleaned streets so readily afforded. We 
were perfectly at a loss to comprehend 
the cause of treatment so unusual and 
so unmerited. : 

«El guantero, our patron, is as 
cross as two sticks, or a bag of ould 
nails, devil mend him! and unless your 
honour has a coin about you, it’s but 
a cowld supper we'll have,” said Cro- 
gan, as we entered the sala, or principal 
apartment of the house. 

**] have not had a peseta since we 
left Mora,” said I; “but here is the 
patron at supper, on a cold fowl, too! 
we are just in time.” 

** Sure he'll ask us to ate wid hin— 
Och! for the smallest taste in life!” 
sighed poor Darby, for our food had 
been principally roasted castanos, dur- 
ing the two previous days, so misera- 
bly was the Spanish commissariat con- 
ducted. The patron was certainly at 
supper; but, instead of welcoming us 
to his house, as the deliverers of Spain, 
who had driven the usurper from 'Tor- 
res Vedras to the Douro, from the Dou- 
ro to the Ebro, and from thence to- 
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wards the Pyrenees, he barely bestowed 
a bow upon us, and desired his servant 
to conduct me to one room and Crogan 
to another. Amazed at the coldness 
of this reception within, which corres- 
ponded so exactly with the ungenerous 
treatment of the mob without, a storm 
of indignation gathered in my heart ; 
but being aware that a strong Spanish 
garrison occupied the citadel, and that 
the Dons were lads who did not stand 
on trifles, I pocketed my wrath and 
turned away, resolving on the morrow 
to discover Donna Emerenciana and 
la nina Estella. 

«Blue blazes!” grumbled Darby ; 
** are we not to have a ration of some- 
thing to-night? Lord, sir, you don't 
know how hungry I am, for the two 
insides o’ me are sticking together. 
I wish we had hould of that darling 
pullet.” 

**So do I, Crogan, and that the old 
guantero had hold of the horns of the 
moon.” 

*¢ Wid his fingers well greased, the 
ould thief! Never mind, sir, wait till 
they’re all asleep, and if I lave a place 
unransacked, I am not the boy of ould 
Widdy Crogan, at the four cross roads.” 

The sulky looks of the glover were 
reflected by those of his wife and ser- 
vant, a buxom Basque woman, who 
wore her coal-black hair plaited into 
one long tail, which overhung her thick 
woollen petticoat of bright yellow. 
Her stockings were scarlet ; and I saw 
Crogan squinting at her well-turned 
ancles, cased in their neat leather 
abarcas, as she tripped before us, up 
the steep wooden stair that led to 
my apartment. The brown-cheeked 
Basque bade us “good night,” in bad 
Spanish, set down the light, and on 
being told that one room would do for 
the soldier and myself, withdrew. Cro- 
gan placed a few chairs against the 
door, and near them lay down on the 
floor, with his carbine foaded and half 
cocked. Without undressing, I threw 
myself on the bed, with my drawn 
sword beside me, for the uproar still 
continued in the street; but long before 
its din had died away, we were both 
buried in profound sleep—the deep and 
dreamless slumber of long weariness 
and toil. 

From this happy state I was aroused 
about midnight by a loud noise. Sword 
in hand, I sprang up; and Darby's 
promise to overhaul the patron's pan- 
try flashed upon my mind. But lo! a 
lantern glared into my eyes; and Isaw 
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the brown uniforms, red facings, silver 
epaulettes, bronzed features, and enor- 
mous mustaches of several Spanish 
officers, who surrounded me with drawn 
swords. Among them I recognised 
Don Jose Gonzalez y Llano, the town- 
major, by whose orders I was roughly 
seized and disarmed. The lantern was 
held rudely before my face, then to my 
belt-plate and the buttons of my coat. 

«The seventy-first regimiento infun- 
teria de Escotos,” said one. 

*¢ La division de Don Roland Hill,” 
said another. 

‘¢Senores, what is the meaning of 
this intrusion, and how dare you lay 
hands thus upon me ?” 

«‘ The Marquis of Santa Cruz de la 
Zarza will tell you that,” said the little 
major, insolently. 

**Then where is this marquis?” 
asked I, furiously. 

«« At his palace, where he waits you, 
and requires your presence,” said a 
young oflicer, who wore the cross of 
St. James and the splendid uniform of 
an Ayudante de Campo. ‘Come with 
us, senor,” he added, politely. “I 
beg to assure you that resistance is 
worse than useless; so permit me, for 
the present, to receive your sword.” 

I handed the young aid-de-camp my 
belt and scabbard. 

«* Gentlemen, I beg you to remem- 
ber that I am an oflicer bearing his 
Britannic Majesty’s commission.” And 
without saying more, I accompanied 
them from the house of the glover, 
under escort of four Spanish soldiers, 
who surrounded me with fixed bayo- 
nets. In silence we traversed various 
streets, which were buried in darkness 
and obscurity; and I saw nothing of 
Crogan (for I had been seized while 
he was on his exploring expedition) ; 
yet though anxious and perplexed, I 
maintained a haughty silence, and dis- 
dained to question my conductors. 

The bell of the cathedral tolled 
midnight as we entered the great Plaza, 
and saw before us the stately palace of 
the Marquis, brilliantly illuminated, 
for he was giving a magnificent fete in 
honour of his patron saint, whose festi- 
val had occurred on the day that 
had passed. From the lofty latticed 
windows, four-and-twenty lines of 
variously-coloured light fell across the 
great Plaza of the bull-fights, and 
shed their prismatic hues on its plash- 
ing fountains. A flight of marble steps 
led us to the vestibule, where a Spanish 
guard of honour was under arms, 


with fixed bayonets; and, passing be- 
tween their ranks, we ascended to the 
grand saloon of the palace. 

In that magnificent apartment, de- 
corated in the florid and _profusely- 
gilded style of Charles the Fifth’s time, 
filled with a deluge of light from crys- 
tal chandeliers, and over 2 slippery 
floor of clear and tesselated marble, [ 
was led by my conductors through the 
eae crowd of guests. On every 

and I saw the brown uniforms, ted 

facings, and silver epaulettes of the 
Spanish line, the blue and silver of the 
Portuguese, the green of the Caza- 
dores, and the black velvet suits of 
old-fashioned cavaliers, wearing the 
crosses of St. James and of Calatrava. 
The ladies wore, almost uniformly, 
dresses of black or white, but with a 
profusion of the richest lace. Many 
of them looked like beautiful black- 
eyed brides, for their brows were 
wreathed with flowers, or they had: 
one fresh red rose among their dark 
glossy hair, placed — beside the 
comb, from which fell that sweeping 
veil, which like a gauzy mist floated 
about their superb figures. For years 
I had not looked on such a scene. 

** Madre de Dios! what an officer!” 
«© O! Santos! that a British officer!” 
** Morte de Dios! he a cavalier!” 
were the exclamations, in every vary- 
ing tone. I was led along the saloon ; 
the music ceased in the gilded gallery ; 
the dancers paused, mingled, and crowd- 
ed about us; then reflecting that I had 
come straight from the camp and field, 
where my comrades were facing dan- 
ger and death for these same Spa- 
niards, I thought the exhibition made 
of me by the Major Don Jose Gon- 
zalez, of the regiment of Leon, alike 
seurvy and ungrateful. Our divison 
of the army had not received a farthing 
of pay for six months at that time, and 
many a brave fellow fell at Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees without receiving his 
hard-won arrears, which, more than 
probably, his relations never obtained 
either. 

I was in the same plight in which I 
had marched from Aranjuez: my wings 
worn to black wire; coat purple, and 
patched with grey and blue at the el- 
bows ; my Tartan trews a mass of 
darns; scabbard, as I have said, six 
inches too short for the claymore ; 
shoes all gone at the toes; and my 
last shirt all gone too, save the wrists 
and collar. But I was weatherbeaten 
asa smuggler; and looked more like a 
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soldier than the pomatumed Dons of 
the Spanish line, or the Cavaliers of 
Calatrava, who turned up their musta- 
ehes and muttered ‘carajo!” as I 
passed them, to where the marquis 
stood, with a lady leaning on his arm. 

Don Getaowk, of Santa Cruz, was 
a tall, gaunt man, with a long Cas- 
tilian visage, black lack-lustre eyes, 
and a solemn air of lofty pomposity. 
His mustaches were curled up to his 
ears. He had an enormous basket- 
hilted toledo depending from a sling- 
belt, and carried his handkerchief stuf- 
fed into the hilt thereof. He wore the 
uniform of a Spanish lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and had various little gold and sil- 
ver ornaments sparkling on his breast. 
I was aware that a graceful and bright- 
eyed young girl, in white lace, with 
her head wreathed by a superb tiara of 
brilliants, leaned on his arm; but so 
solemnly severe was the brow of the 
marquis, and so brief his greeting, 
though in the old style of Castilian 
courtesy, that he riveted my whole 
attention. Besides I was not a little in- 
dignant at the unceremonious manner 
in which I had been brought before 
him, and made a spectacle to his 
guests. 

“Senor Don Christoval,” said I, 
*‘ for what am I brought—I may say 
dragged—hither from my billet, after 
a tedious march, and after having duly 
delivered over my detachment, accord- 
ing to my orders from head-quarters?” 

**Senor oficial,” replied the Mar- 
quis, with a look of grave severity, 
** you are charged with murdering two 
Spaniards, carrying off twenty mules 
from La Guardia, and levying other 
contributions in the partida.” 

*< Who dare to be my accusers?” I 
asked, thunderstruck at such a charge. 

* The alcalde of La Guardia, whose 
brother is one of the slain; and Alonzo 
Perez, a master-muleteer of Fuentel- 
fresno, whose mules you carried off.” 

**Marquis, on my honour as a Bri- 
tish officer and gentleman, I deny 
this!” 

The Marquis smiled coldly as he re- 
plied— 

*¢ To-morrow we will confront you 
with the worthy alcalde; and as for 
the mules, the owner recognised them 
this morning, drawing your wagons 
into Ciudad Real. Each animal has a 
private notch in its ears.” 

«Marquis, I beg to assure you 

*Sir—no more. Here I cannot 
listen to explanations, I might place 
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a guard over Joe» but nevertheless 
consider yourself a prisoner, and be- 
lieve that any attempt to escape will 
be deemed but a proof of guilt. Re- 
tain your sword—partake of our hospi- 
tality; and I hope, senor, that the 
morrow will find you prepared to re- 
fute these dark charges.” 

He waved his hand with such an air 
as a Castilian noble could alone assume, 
and with a lofty gait strode away : 
then, in his daughter, who swept on by 
his side, for the first time I recognised 
the young lady I had rescued at La 
Guardia, the original of the portrait 
Darby had found, and which at that 
moment I had upon my person. 

Her large dark eyes dilated with 
astonishment, and then sparkled with 
the recognition, which the punctilio of 
the place or her father’s pride and seve- 
rity, together with my tatterdemalion 
aspect, prevented her avowing; and 
thus, though I had saved her life—yea, 
more than her life—at the risk of my 
own, this dazzling creature passed 
away, and left me, without a word of 
thanks or courtesy. 

I do not remember that I felt either 
the alarm, horror, or astonishment that 
might be supposed consequent to an 
accusation so startling as murder and 
marauding. I can only account for 
this by the deadness of feeling and of 
all sense of danger which results from 
actual service and warfare. But there 
was one emotion which I felt deeply, 
an angry pride; aware that 1 was an 
object of aversion and suspicion to the 
gay guests of the Marquis, among 
whom the fat and ferocious little town- 
major made himself very conspicuous 
in laying down the Spanish military 
law on the enormities I had commit- 
ted. The hidalgos gazed at me indig- 
nantly through their eye-glasses; the 
dark-eyed donnas peeped timidly 
through the openings of their veils, 
and ‘matador, barrachio, Inglese la- 
drone,” were the gentlest of the epi- 
thets I heard muttered by many a 
pretty lip. My heart swelled with 
rage, and instead of joining the dancers, 
or aiding in the onslaught made upon 
the viands which covered the long 
tables of an adjoining saloon, between 
lofty epergnes and vases of crystal and 
silver, filled with summer flowers, I 
stood aloof with folded arms, and felt 
the smarting of a wound received but 
a few months before—and that wound 
was received for Spain, and on Spanish 
ground ! 
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At a little distance I saw the Donna 
Estella whispering to her father’s aid- 
de-camp. A minute afterwards he 
approached me. 

** Senor,” said he, ‘if you will 
pardon the advice of a friend, I be- 
seech you to retire to your quarters, 
for all here view you with hostile 
eyes; and, as a brave soldier, to 
whom: my little cousin owes (as she 
has told me) her life, I cannot afford 
to see you thus misused. To-morrow, 
I hope, will see these clouds dispelled ; 
meantime, allow me to accompany you. 
I have here a. spare apartment, to 
which you are welcome.” 

All places were alike to me; I ac- 
cepted his offer with gratitude ; and, as 
we descended to the vestibule, the first 
person I met was honest Darby Crogan, 
with his sword under his arm, and his 
keen grey Irish eyes sparkling with 
rage; and he pushed the laced lacqueys 
right and left. 

**T have heard it all, sir,” said the 
brave fellow, who had been anxious 
about me; “and mighty hard it will 
go wid you. It was all the doin’ of 
that capthin of the Chaseers Bri- 
taneeks, who came out of his own 
route into ours, ransacked La Guardia, 
and carrid off the mules (bad cess to 
them!) They were found with us, and 
the owner is ready to swear by this and 
by that, and by everything else, that 
you are the man, and these are his 
mules, as he knows by the holes 
om in their ears, and to these 

oles he is as ready to swear as to his 
own two eyes.” 

** True, Darby; but how is all this 
to be explained to these hostile and 
obstinate Spaniards ?” 

“‘Kape your mind aisy, sir; there 
are four good hours till daybreak yet, 
and if I don’t astonish them thaving 
Dons, I am not Darby Crogan of the 
4th Dragoon Guards.” 

On the terrace of the palace, which 
had anciently been the head-quarters 
of that celebrated fraternity, the Santa 
Hermandad, founded in 1249 for the 
suppression of robbers, I walked to and 
fro for half an hour with the aid-de- 
camp, enjoying a cigar, talking of the 
war, my own mishap, and longing to 
ask a few questions about his dark- 
eyed cousin, with whom her miniature 
had made me so intimately acquainted. 
The glorious moon was rolling through 
an unclouded Spanish sky, pouring a 
flood of silver light into the Plaza and 
court of the palace, on the towers of 
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the great church, and the magnificent 
hospital of Cardinal Lorenzana, the 
good and wise Archbishop of. ‘Toledo. 
The gardens of the Marquis were all 
lighted up by the same white radiance ; 
the foliage of the citron trees was 
edged with silver and laden with per- 
fume ; the rose-trees hung their dewy 
blossoms over the marble fountains, 
the clear waters of which plashed and 
sparkled in the moonlight. After a 
pause, I ventured to ask— 

‘What is the name of the—the 
Marquis’s daughter.” 

«*« My cousin—la nina—Estella de la 
Zarza.” 

‘* A pretty one enough; and she is 
about to change it, I presume ?” 

“Change it!” reiterated the Ayu- 
dante de Campo, who did not perceive 
that I was fishing for a certain infor- 
mation. ‘Oh! Isee—marriage. She 
is about to marry, Corpo de Baccho! 
yes, but our Spanish ladies do not 
change their names when they marry.” 

‘And who is the happy man— 
yourself, senor ?”’ 

** Nay, nay—we, Catholics, cannot 
marry our cousins. Next week she is 
to wed old Don Jose Gonzalez.” 

** What! that old beer-barrel, the 
town-major ?” 

‘* Si, senor,” replied he, twirling his 
mustaches with a doubtful look ; 
while I felt that I was beginning to 
abhor that town-major immeasurably. 

About eight o’clock next morning 
I saw sixteen Spanish officers in full 
uniform, with their swords and belts, 
preceded by the said Don Jose, march- 
ing in file through the court of the 
palace, at a side-door of which they 
entered. A few minutes afterwards 
my friend, the aid-de-camp, came to 
acquaint me, that ‘ the court-martial, 
by which I was to be tried, was consti- 
tuted, and awaited me.” Without 
any futile protestation against the ille- 
gality and rapidity of this measure, I 
followed him to a spacious apartment, 
having four large windows, which 
opened down to the floor, and over- 
looked. a grass park which lay behind 
the palace. The members of the court, 
over which the town-major (who, from 
the first, had constituted himself my 
deadly enemy) presided, were solemnly 
sworn across their swords; they pro- 
mised to administer justice according 
to the laws of war, and soforth, and 
then the prosecution proceeded. 

I was charged with murdering, or 
causing to be shot, two peasants; 
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robbery, in levying contributions ; blas- 
phemous sacrilege, in destroying a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. My 
horizon was now black as it could be ! 
I knew very little of the language. 
Save Crogan, who remained beside me 
in court, I had not a friend or a com- 
rade near me; for the whole of my 
guard had marched for Belem four 
hours before, while Maurice Quill, and 
the other sick officers, could neither 
defend nor succour me. I perceived 
in a moment, that as Crogan said, I 
had been accused of outrages com- 
mitted by les Chasseurs Britanniques 
(who wore scarlet uniform) ; but I re- 
solved, that unless matters went hard 
with myself, not to criminate their 
officer, who, by leaving his own proper 
route, and relaxing his discipline, had 
become guilty of the acts for which I 
was that day to suffer. The three 
principal witnesses against me were, 
the alealde, the muleteer, and a farmer 
from the partida of La Guardia. 

The first—old, stupid, half-blind, and 
obstinate—swore to my face that I was 
the officer who had ordered his dear 
brother, Vincentio, the abogado, to be 
shot on his own threshold, and another 
man to be bayoneted. In vain I drew 
his attention to the Highland cap of 
the 71st, and to my Tartan trews, as- 
suring him that I was an Escoto. He 
shook his head—I wore a red coat—I 
was the very man ! 

Then came the muleteer, a sturdy 
Catalonian, clad in a fur jacket and 
yellow cotton breeches, wearing a 
broad sombrero, under which his black 
hair hungin ared net, He, too, swore 
across his knife, that I had carried off 
his train of mules, or at least, that 
at the bayonet’s point, my soldiers 
had done so, to travel more at their 
ease. 

** He did not see me, neither did he 
then see any wagons of sick, but he 
knew his mules as well as if he had 
been the futher of them, the moment 
they append in the streets of la 
Ciudad Real.” 

‘You will swear to your mules, 
hombre ?” 

*¢ By the marks in their ears, Don 
Jose, as readily as I would swear to 
my Own nose.” 

** Lead forward some of those mules 
to the window, and let the witness see 
them.” 

An uproar of voices was heard in 
the park, and the witness, who went 
to the window, uttered a cry of 
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dismay. The ears of his twenty 
mules had been shred off close by the 
bone! 

** Morte de Dios!” growled the offi- 
cers, twirling their mustaches; ‘these 
Inglesos are devils !” 

*¢ It was murtherin cruel for the poor 
bastes,” whispered Darby Crogan ; 
** but it was all to save your honour’s 
life I cropped them; and sure it is 
worth a bushel of mules’ ears: for it 
was a good bushel ov ’em I buried this 
blessed morning. The Lord reward 
Misther Quill, for it was his best doc- 
thor’s knife he lint me, to make crop- 
pies of them all.” 

The little Major Don Jose was burst- 
ing with wrath. 

«¢ Call the next witness,” he exclaim- 
ed furiously. 

A tall, powerfully-formed, and fair- 
complexioned man, who, contrary to 
the Beanish custom, was closely shaven, 
now came forward, and stated himself 
to be a farmer, or jardinero, at Mora 
and La Guardia. Hehad a large patch 
on his cheek, and kept one hand con- 
stantly thrust into the red and yellow 
sash which girt his waist. 

Confronting me boldly and vindic- 
tively, with all the glare of hate a cold 

ey eye can pour, he accused me of 

estroying for firewood a statue of the 
Virgin at Mora, and swore to having 
seen the act committed. A growl of 
anger followed his evidence; and I 
found that shooting an alcalde’s bro- 
ther, and carrying off twenty mules, 
were mere jokes, compared to this. I 
was startled by his voice, which, as- 
suredly, I had heard before—but where ? 
What could be the origin of a charge 
so false, so strange, as sacrilege? I 
turned to question him, but he was at 
that moment ordered to withdraw. 

“Senor Ayudante de Campo,” said 
Don Jose, ‘read from the Recopr- 
wacton of the military penalties the 
first article.” 

‘« Elque blasfamare el santo nombre 
de Dios, de la Virgén 6 de los Santos, 
sera immediamente preso y castigado 
por la primero vez con la,” &c. 

** Read the fourth article, concerning 
outrage to divine images, for the pri- 
soner has been alike sacrilegious and 
blasphemous.” 

** El que con irreverencia y delibe- 
racion cannocida de desprecio ajare de 
obra las sagradas imagenes, ornana- 
mentos 6 cualquierro de las casas dedi- 
cados al Divino culto, 6 las hurtare, 
servi ahorcado,” &c. 
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« The plot thickens,” thought I. 
Tn short, they sentenced me to be 
hanged ! 


The Marquis, as Governor of Ciudad 
Real, dared to confirm this unjust sen- 
tence, which he directed should be put 
in execution in the Plaza, at eight 
o'clock on the following morning. 

Far, far from aid and my comrades ; 
wholly at the mercy of men, whose 
hearts the cunning charge of the last 
witness had totally closed against me ; 
aware of the futility of denial and defi- 
ance, and the hopelessness of rescue or 
escape, Isat in agrated room of the pub- 
lic carcel, or gaol, of the town, almost 
stupified by the suddenness, the shame, 
and opprobrium of my impending 
fate. ‘Poets and painters,” says a 
certain writer, “‘ have eyer made the 
estate of a man condemned to die one 
of their favourite themes of comment 
or description.” By heavens! I never 
read one of either which came within 
a thousand degrees of the agony I en- 
dured that night at Ciudad Real. I, 
a gentleman, a soldier, bearing on my 
person three wounds, won on that ac- 
cursed Spanish soil; innocent of all 
they alleged; young, with a long life 
and rapid promotion before me, to be 
cut off thus—strangled like a garotted 
villain—hanged like a dog, to glut the 
noonday frenzy of a Spanish rabble ! 
Horrible! I had often faced death 
without shrinking ; but now, like a 
coward's, my whole soul shrunk from 
such a death as that which these 
Spaniards meted out to me. 

The night came on: I sat in dark- 
ness, revolving a myriad futile plans of 
escape. I was to die to-morrow, and 
that conviction seemed palpably before 
me. I heard it, saw it, felt it; there was 
a dull sound humming in my ears— 
a tingling in my heart. I recollect- 
ed, with remorse and shame, how cold- 
ly, calmly, and unmoved I had seen the 
provost-marshal’s guard hang six sol- 
diers on the retreat from Burgos. I 
remembered their struggles, their ago- 
nies, and wondered how they felt. I 
passed a hand over my throat, com- 
pressed it a little, and shuddered. 

And now, in the man who had ac- 
cused me of sacrilege, I suddenly re- 
membered Barba Roxa, the robber, 
and the hand I had maimed was that 
which he retained in his sash. 

«Fool! fool! that lam,” I exclaim- 
ed, bitterly ; “where were my eyes, 
my ears, my faculties, that knew him 
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not before? This is his revenge—his 
Spaniard’s triumph.” 

Even my friend, the aid-de-camp, 
seemed to have abandoned me; and 
could it be that the pretty daughter of 
the marquis had not pleaded, or said 
one kind word to save the poor officer 
who had so freely risked his life for 
hers ? 

All at once my stupor left me. I 
sprang to the bars of the window, 
and from their solid sockets, madly 
strove to wrench them with a tiger’s 
strength. I felt every corner; the 
vast iron lock of the door, the door it- 
self moveless as a wall of adamant. 
Vain, vain! I was to die to-morrow, 
and my swollen heart almost burst 
with emotion, when I thought of my 
friends, my family, and my regiment, 
all canvassing the various causes of a 
death so ignominious. 

A face appeared suddenly at the win- 
dow, which was raised. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, yer honour, it’s 
only me,” said a voice. 

** Crogan—you!” I exclaimed, in 
the confusion of my thoughts; “ are 
you not dead—in heaven ?” 

“In heaven—the Lord forbid! I 
am here, standing on my two feet, not 
that I think people there stand on 
their heads; but don’t be spakin’ in 
that doleful way, sir, at all, for you 
must prepare to lave this place in less 
than no time. Do you hear the knock- 
in’ of hammers? It’s them thavin’ 
Spaniards puttin’ up the dancin’ post 
in the Plaza—blazes take that same!” 

** Leave this! Crogan; but how?” 

** By the door, to be sure. It will 
be opened in ten minutes; and horses 
are waitin’ for the three of us, I hope, 
at the corner of the sthreet.” 

“The three of us, Darby!” 

‘* Ay, sir, just the three of us; for 
isn't there a darlin’ young lady goin’, 
too?—but I must be afther lookin’ to 
the girths and straps of our cattle.” 

He was scarcely gone when the door 
of the room opened, and the daughter 
of the marquis stood before me, to- 
gether with a man bearing a light; and 
in that man I recognised the under 
carcelero, or turnkey. 

**Oh! senora,” I exclaimed, my 
heart bounding with gratitude and 
joy, * you have not forgotton me—not 
abandoned me to this cruel and un- 
merited death 2” 

** Hush, senor; not a word of thanks 
or of transport, for that would spoil 
all,” she replied, with calmness and 
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decision. ‘I do, indeed, owe you a 
debt of gratitude; but the mention of 
that to my father, and more than all, 
to Don Jose ? 

** Ah, you shudder at that name.” 

** Would but accelerate your fate. I 
have bribed the carcelero,” she whis- 
pered, “and he will sleep sound. His 
deputy is about to join the guerillas of 
the great Don Julian Sanchez, and for 
twenty dollars will guide you to Ma- 
drid, sent by my cousin, the ayudante ; 
your horses are waiting at the corner 
of the Plaza. No more,” she added, 
shortly, when I attempted to kiss her 
hand, which the thick folds of her 
ample veil concealed. 

n a minute we had left the detested 
prison-house, and crossed the garden, 
which lay between it and the Plaza. 
Again the glorious moon was rolling 
in its silver splendour over Ciudad 
Real ; and as 1 gazed on my fair com- 
panion, the interest I first felt for her 
returned vividly, and became stronger, 
as the moment approached when I 
would leave her for ever. I saw her 
sagtpens eyes sparkling through her 
veil, 

*‘ Senora,” said I, with hesitation, 
as our attendant, by hurrying on 
before, had left us for one instant 
alone—*‘ Senora,” I continued, urged 
by a kind, a grateful, and a stronger 
impulse than I could at that time ana- 
lyse, “ though to remain here is re- 
maining but to die, I leave Ciudad 
Real with the most sincere sorrow.” 

«¢ And why ?” 

** Because I may never see you 
again.” ; 

«* But I, also, am going to Madrid— 
and this night, too.” 

I remembered the words of Crogan ; 
I knew all a Spanish love was capable 
of ; my heart leaped within me. 

«* Madrid !” I reiterated. 

‘¢ With you and your brave dragoon. 
Ah; senor, do not refuse to escort me. 
My father is bent on marrying me to 
Don Jose P 

«* What!—that rascally old town- 
major? My dear senora, I beg you 
not to think of it.” 

«Ah! Ihave thought a great deal 
of it, and wept for it, too.” 

**Then,” said I, drawing breath 
more freely, and seeing a prospect of 
vengeance on that pot-bellied major, 
‘* you do not love him ?” 

«Oh, no; I hate, abhor, detest 
him; and to avoid him, am about to 
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retire to Madrid, where my aunt lives. 
She is reverend mother at our Lady 
of Atocha. ~You know the great con- 
vent, where the little. Jesus is that 
works the miracles, and looks so beau- 
tiful, a love of an infant, on the al- 
tar of the hundred lamps. My aunt 
will save me from this detested union, 
if you, senor, will but afford me your 
escort. I am friendless,” she continu- 
ed, weeping; “for such is the terror 
of my father’s name that there is not a 
man in Ciudad Real whom I can trust. 
Yet I shall confide in your goodness ; 
indeed, I am sure—I know—I think— 
Imay. ‘The British officer has ahigh 
sense of chivalry and honour, but Ay 
de mi! el Espanol no tiene nada.” 

‘‘ Madam,” said I, touched to the 
heart by the compliment, and her confid- 
ing nature, ‘‘trust to me, and while life 
remains, by heaven, and that honour, 
I will see you safely to Madrid.” 

Crogan, with four saddle-horses, 
stood at the gate. We mounted, the 
fair Estella springing on her jennet, @ 
la cavalier, in the fashion of old Cas- 
tile. We left Ciudad Real by the 
northern gate, and then put our horses 
to their mettle, as we avoided the di- 
rect route to Madrid, and struck off 
into the mountains towards Carrion de 
Calatrava. 

I might spin my story beyond the 
limits allotted to me in the Dusiin 
Universiry Macazine; but surely it 
requires no conjurer to guess the se- 
quel! The interest begun by the 
miniature, so fortunately found, the 
charming society, confidence, and ge- 
nerous spirit of the original, strength- 
ened and confirmed. In four days we 
reached Madrid, and in four more we 
were married in the convent chapel of 
Atocha. 

The Marquis sent the Major Don 
Jose expressly to Wellington, request- 
ing him to hang and behead me. His 
grace declined to accede, but the name 
of Captain » of Les Chasseurs 
Britanniques, was struck out of the 
army-list. My head is still safe on my 
shoulders, though somewhat powdered 
by time. Thanks to his Grace of Rich- 
mond, I have got my medal with eight 
clasps, and enjoy 10s. 6d. per day, in 
a snug little cottage near Edinburgh, 
where La Senora Estella (now known 
under another name) is stooping at 
this moment kindly over my chair, as 
I write the last line to an old soldier's 
yarn, 
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A SKETCHING TOUR OF FIVE WEEKS IN THE FORESTS OF CEYLON.-—ITS 
RUINED TEMPLES, COLOSSAL STATUES, TANKS, DAGOBAHS, ETC. 


BY ANDREW NICHOLL, 


PART It, 


Tae ancrent Crry or WisiTTAPoora 
was founded 504 years before the Chris- 
tian era, by Wijitta, celebrated as a 
fortified city, for its siege, during 
the wars between Elala and Dootogai- 
moono, which occurred in the second 
century B.c. The contest was finally 
decided by single combat, each mount- 
ed on an elephant, when Elala was 
slain. The body was burned where 
he fell; a monument erected to his 
memory at Annaradhapoora; and a 
decree issued by his noble-minded con- 

ueror, Lepr te any person passing 
this tomb, riding, or by beat of drum; 
and although 2,000 years have passed 
away, the observance is still held sa- 
cred by every native, of whatever caste 
or degree. 

This great city has long since passed 
away, which poured its population 
over its once fertile plains, and nought 
remains, save a small dagobah, forty 
feet in height, covered with trees and 
jungle. A flight of stone steps leads 
up to its base, having two sculptured 
stones at their foot, each representing 
the rude figure of a king. ‘There are 
also a long inscription, carved on a 
stone, in the Pali character, much 
defaced by time; a@ portion of the 
walls of the ancient fort; and the 
ruined tank, which once irrigated for 
miles around, the fertile rice fields. 
Now, owing to the escape of its waters, 
Ses is a neglected swamp, 
and one of the most unhealthy places 


in the island. Here the forest path, - 


for a distance of three miles, resembled 
a walk thronge a beautiful flower- 
garden, with leafy arbours, trellised 
with blooming flowers of every colour. 
Jungle rope, and other air plants, 
coiled round, and hung from the 
branches of aged trees, like great 
snakes, some of which had poisonous 
thorns, fully two inches in length, as 
sharp as a needle, while the air was 
strongly impregnated with the smell of 
wild thyme. On ascending the high 
rocky bank of the Kilawava Oya, a 
glorious view presented itself both up 


and down this noble river, the bed of 
which was composed of rugged, grey 
rocks ; the clear water in many places 
stretching from bank to bank, hissing 
and foaming over a pebbly bed, or 
surging and brawling sores A @ nar- 
row channel formed by the large sil- 
very rocks. Old trees, with gnarled 
branches, and varied foliage, raised 
their great stems on either side, spread- 
ing across, so as nearly to shut out the 
sky, and were reflected in the stream 
like a mirror—deep, dark, and trans- 
parent, or gliding gently onward, be- 
neath the rich, leafy underwood, a 
warm and lovely green, where every 
stone and pebble was seen below its 
surface. Thin streams of bright sun- 
light shone down on the lemon 
grass and giant fern, which had a ma- 
gical effect ; while the hoarse brawling 
and hissing of the water, mingled with 
the notes of the Ceylon robin, and 
the mocking-bird, which repeated our 
whistling as distinctly as an echo, im- 
parted additional delight, and added 
much to our enjoyment; which was 
here most agreeably increased — on 
turning the angle of a rock we beheld 
an excellent breakfast prepared for us, 
after our delightful morning’s ride of 
fourteen miles. From hence we pro- 
ceeded along a narrow road to THe 
AvuKaneE Winarez, distant two and a- 
half miles. This temple is situated on 
the summit of a large rock, on which 
there isa long inscription. Descend- 
ing a flight of stone steps, we entered. 
a small enclosed space, where a huge 
colossal statue of Buddhu presented 
itself, measuring upwards of fifty feet 
in height, carved out = _ -_ of an 
immense ndicular block of gra- 
nite. This geeantic figure is most ad- 
mirably executed, and seems not only 
to bid defiance to time, but even to the 
more destructive hand of man. The 
drapery hangs in graceful folds, and is 
as perfect, as if fresh from the hands 
of the sculptor. It is joined at the 
back to the rock, for the purpose of 
support, and stands on a handsome 
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pedestal, elevated about seven feet 
above the ground. On the right is 
placed a sculptured stone, representing 
a cobra capella, with the hood ex- 
tended; demon and serpent worship 
being the most ancient of all the hea- 
then superstitions of the east. Broad 

een leaves, and tiny creeping plants 
nung over the face of the everlasting 
rock, and flowering shrubs grew out 
of its crevices, while the peaceful river 


Axtiquities or Mentntitar.—The 
sacred mountain of Mehintilai is si- 
tuated about seven miles east of Anna- 
radhapoora, and was formerly includ- 
ed within the walls of that celebrated 
city. It derives its name from Me- 
hindu, who first came to Ceylon, 307 
years B.c. ; about the period that his 
father, King Dammosako, sent over 
the branch of the sacred tree, from the 
banks of the Ganges. 1800 stone 
steps conduct you to its summit; the 
first flight of which is formed with 
great detached blocks of stone, each 
measuring twenty feet in length, wea- 
ther-worn and broken ; others are cut 
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was seen below, gliding through the vast 
forest by wliich we were surrounded, 
with not a human habitation for miles, 
save the pansals of these poor priests. 
This statue was discovered by a party 
of gentlemen, a few years ago, who 
were out elephant hunting, and may 
truly be said to rival the kindred 
wonders of Upper Egypt, or Central 
America, for antiquity, of colossal di- 
mensions, and admirable proportion. 


out of the solid rock—a stupendous 
and wonderful undertaking. In the 
ascent, you pass a number of ancient 
relics, temples, and dagobahs, On the 
highest point stands the huge Et Wi- 
hare dagobah, which is a brick struc- 
ture, nearly covered with full-grown 
forest trees, erected over a holy relic 
of Buddhu—a hair which grew on a 
mole between his eyebrows. In a 
portion of the overhanging rock is a 
small temple, containing a well-ex- 
ecuted figure of Buddhu, which is fast 
mouldering to decay. Below, stands 
the Ambustella dagobah, a beautiful 
structure built of cut stone, surrounded 
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by numerous rows of handsome co- 
lumns, with elaborately wrought sculp- 
tured capitals. This is the spot on 
which Mehindu held his conference 
with King Dewenipiatissa. Among 
the ruins of the sacred mountain, 
scattered around, are mutilated sta- 
tues and rich fragments of sculpture ; 
while temples, shrines, and dagobahs, 
peep out through the palmyra and 
cocoa-palms, to speak of the sanctit 
of the place. <A huge beetling roc 
rises behind, on which there are several 
long inscriptions, in the Pali character, 
partly defaced by time. In the preci- 
pitous side of this rock is the dizzy 
and dangerous bed of Mehindu, not 
unlike St. Kevin’s Bed, at Glenda- 
lough, but more difficult of access, 
This coincidence is remarkable, be- 
tween the Asiatic and the European 
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Tus Rorsep Ciry or ANNARADHA- 
poora.—As the antiquities of a coun- 
try are said to be closely associated 
with its early history and religion, the 
ancient city of Annaradhapoora may be 
considered one of the most extraordi- 


devotee. From this spot is obtained 
another wonderful panoramic view : 
the wide-spread forest in every direc- 
tion around. On the N.E. is seen the 
hill of Saingliamolia; on the S.E. the 
lofty mountain of Rittagalla ; while, 
on the west, and immediately below, 
appear the tanks and dagobahs of 
Annaradhapoora. Ceylon is one vast 
forest from sea to sea, with the excep- 
tion of a few miles inland, round its 
shores, where flourishes in great per- 
fection the cocoa palm (fringing the 
borders of this lovely island), which is 
one of the most valuable vegetable pro- 
ductions of the east. It supplies the In- 
dian with all the luxuries and necessaries 
of life, and is more serviceable to man 
than any other tree in the world, with 
the exception of the date palm, to 
whichits uses bear a strong resemblance. 


nary in the world. Imagination can- 
not picture anything more striking and 
interesting to the traveller, than its 
wonderful ruins, buried in the depths 
of impenetrable forests and jungle 
wastes. These edifices have witnessed 
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the lapse of countless generations ; 
they have seen empires and dynasties 
rise, flourish, and decay; yet they 
still remain, as monuments of its for- 
mer greatness. Annaradhapoora was 
founded 437 years before the Christian 
era; was the capital of Ceylon for 
upwards of 1300 years ; and where 
ninety kings are said to have reigned. 
It covered a space of sixteen square 
miles ; was surrounded by a wall sixty- 
four miles in circumference ; and con- 
tained palaces, temples, water-courses, 
tanks, rice-fields, gardens, and forests. 
Its streets were wide, and of great ex- 
tent, one of which extended as far as 
the sacred mountain of Mehintilai, a 
distance of seven miles; through which 
the processions of the priests took 
place, amid all the pomp of ecclesiastical 
prosperity and princely munificence— 
the king and his nobles appearing in 
the train. 

It has now dwindled into a poor, 
mean village, containing a small ba- 
zaar, a few huts, a courthouse, and 
the cottage of the Government agent. 
The surrounding forest conceals the 
ruins of this once-famed capital ; where, 
in every direction, for a are tem- 
ples, dagobahs, and elegant sculptured 
stones and pillars. The place is still 
venerated by the followers of Buddhu, 
and they consider it the most holy in 
Ceylon. Its ruins are hallowed by his 
sacred character; yet all its venerable 
structures speak of desolation and de- 
cay. The water-courses are choked 
up; the vast city, with its immense po- 
pulation, has long since disappeared ; 
silence reigns amid its ruined temples ; 
its once fertile fields are a swamp, the 
haunt of the elephant and the alliga- 
tor : still these wonderful relics re- 
main, to remind us of its grandeur in 
the days of old. 

Tue Lowa Maya Paya, or Brazen 
Paxace, was erected by Dootogaimoo- 
no, B.c. 142 years. Its height was 270 
feet ; and it was supported by 1,600 
stone pillars (which are still standing), 
having nine stories, containing apart- 
ments for 1000 priests; and was roofed 
with brass. The pillars are in rows, 
and are set ound to each other ; the 
distance between each pillar varying 
from two to four feet. The priests, 
eminent for great piety, had the honour 
of being lodged in the upper stories 
(like artists and authors of the present 
day), whilst those of doubtful merit 
were domiciled below. This building 
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has undergone alterations and repair, 
according to the fancy of the different 
kings. It was destroyed a.p, 286, 
with other religious edifices, by Ma- 
hassen, who, after repenting of the sins 
he had committed, commenced rebuild- 
ing it; but died before it was com- 
pleted. 

Opposite to the Brazen Palace, on a 
mound overgrown with aloes, palm- 
trees, and jungle, is a handsome, 
sculptured stone, in bass-relief, sur- 
rounded by a number of mutilated 
columns, which is pointed out as the 
grave of Elala. 

The next objects in this vicinity 
which arrest attention, are the Manu 
Wrnare, or Great Tempwe, and sa- 
cred tree. At the foot of a flight of 
stone steps, ornamented with carved 
figures, the entrance to the courtyard, 
is a large semicircular block of granite, 
containing an admirable basso-relievo, 
representing a procession of the horse, 
elephant, lion, and bull, beautifully 
drawn, and full of life and action. 
Two other sections contain wreaths of 
the lotus flower ; and a fourth, a pro- 
cession of the dodo, with the lotus in 
its bill. This is by far the finest piece 
of sculpture at Annaradhapoora, or, 
perhaps, any other part of the island. 

The Mana Wraare was erected 
by Tisso, 300 years B.c. It stands 
in an enclosed space, 345 in length, by 
216 feetin breadth. Here lie scattered 
among huge trees elegant bass-reliefs, 
mutilated statues, and broken pillars. 
Out of the centre of a building of four 
terraces, each having a space of about 
eight feet to stand on, the upper being 
the smallest, grows— 

Tue Sacrep Bo Tree, Firvs Rett- 
Gioso, or, JAyA Srxt Mana Boprn- 
Wanansey (the great, famous, and 
triumphant fig-tree), which is an ob- 

ject of the greatest veneration among 
the Buddhists, and is visited by thou- 
sands of pilgrims, from all parts of the 
island, Before permitting you to as- 
cend the ladder leading up to the 
sacred spot, the priests oblige you to 
take off your shoes, lest the holy ground 
should be polluted. 

This is a branch of the tree under 
which Goutama sat, the day he became 
a Buddhu. The Raja Ratanacari says 
—‘‘ The king determined on fulfilling 
the prophecy, and went to Ceylon, wit 
a great retinue of riders on elephants, 
riders on horses, riders on chariots, and 
pedestrians, from the banks of the 
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Ganges, with the right-hand branch 
of the king of all trees; and, having 
made the necessary offerings, ascended 
upon a ladder of gold, and, with a 
painter’s pencil and _ yellow paint, 
drew a mark round the branch, on the 
right-side of the tree, when, in an in- 
stant, the branch was parted from the 
trunk, and, without any visible agency, 
was placed in a vessel of gold, which 
was en by the gods. Then the 
king, Dharma Soka, having determined 
on sending the said branch, which he 
now called Sree-Bodin-Wahansey, to 
the island of Ceylon, some of his own 
family, and eight princes of other fami- 
lies, and along with them the eighteen 
castes of people, together with his own 
daughter, called Samittra, who had 
become a priestess, and a great many 
other priestesses, commanded them, 
saying, ‘Take to Annaradhapoora, in 
the island of Ceylon, Sree-Maha- 
Bodin-Wahansey, and present the same 
to my friend, the king, Deweny Poe- 
tissa Rajah, and inform him that Ihave, 
at three different times, made an offer- 
ing to all Jamba Dwipa, to Jaya-Maya- 
Bodin-Wahansey (the bo-tree), and 
tell him to act in the same manner.’ 
He then put the tree on board ship, 
with a heart full of grief, and eyes full 
of tears, and worshipped, saying to the 
tree, ‘ Oh, lord! who was the helper of 
Buddhu, go to Ceylon.’ And thus 
the said tree, like a calpoy weershu (a 
tree which confers whatever may be 
wished for), alighted at Annaradha- 
ora, at the same place where the 
o had been planted by former Budd- 
hus; and stood erect, at seven cubits 
above the earth. The people had pre- 
pared sweet-smelling flowers, and wor- 
shipped; and the king, to show his 
regard, stood on the watch, for a 
whole week, afore the same tree.” 
When I visited this place, in July, 
1848, two of its branches had shot across 
the walls, and were supported by the 
strong branch of a tree, somewhat like 
a crutch, having a little silk cushion, 
stuffed with cotton, underneath, to pre- 
vent its holy arm from sustaining in- 
jury. A few years previous, a branch 
was blown ‘down during a storm, on 
which occasion a great meeting of the 
riests was held from all of the 
island, when they lamented and howled 
over it for many days; they afterwards 
rolled it in silk, burned it on a pile, 
and buried the ashes with great so- 
lemnity and sorrow. 
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In the circuit of a few miles, buried 
in the depths of the jungle, are six 
dagobahs, the tombs of the relics of 
Buddhu. The most important and 
beautiful of these structures, by far, 
is the Toopharama dagobah, which 
stands on an artificial terrace, consi- 
derably elevated above the surrounding 
country. It is approached by means 
of a high flight of stone steps, at each 
side of which is placed a massive piece 
of sculpture, representing an animal, 
with the body of an alligator, the grim 
mouth open, displaying its great teeth. 
It has also the trunk of an elephant, 
and a serpent coiled lying on its head. 
Two bass-reliefs, deeply and well cut, 
about four feet in height, stand at each 
end of the first step ; likewise, two of 
the same design at the top, represent- 
ing some of their heathen deities. The 
building is constructed of brick, co- 
vered with a coating of chunam; and 
is surrounded by a magnificent assem- 
blage of pillars, in four rows, each row 
numbering twenty-seven, forming an 
aggregate of one hundred and eight. 
The shafts are composed of one solid 
block of granite, with square bases, 
and octagonal shafts, measuring twen- 
ty-four feet in len and fourteen 
inches in diameter. e capitals, which 
are also octagonal, are highly orna- 
mented with sculpture, having dancing 
figures, and other devices, exquisitely 
cut, in bass-relief.. The steps are richly 
carved, with rows of figures. -Many of 
the columns are in an inclining posi- 
tion, while others lie prostrate, amid 
the accumulated dust of ages; sculp- 
tured capitals, elegant plinths, an ele- 
phant’s feeding-trough, chiselled out 
of one great block of stone, richly or- 
namented with carvings, pedestals, and 
carved stones lie overwhelmed in rub- 
bish, or obscured with vegetation. 

On the right of this dagobah are 
the ruins of the Delada Malegawa, or 
Temple of the Tooth of Buddhu, in 
which the sacred relic was deposited 
when it was first brought to Ceylon, 
a.p. 309. These ruins stand on a 
mound, and are eas by a flight 
of stone steps, richly ornamented. At 
their foot is placed a semicircular stone, 
splendidly sculptured, nearly similar in 
design to the one I mentioned at the 
Maha Wihare, having a procession of 
the bull, horse, lion, and elephant, 
carrying the lotus flower in its trunk ; 
also a train of the dodo, carrying the 
same flower in their bills, and scrolls 
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and wreaths of flowers, elegantly exe- 
cuted, and in perfect preservation. At 
each side of the steps is placed a massive 
block of stone, representing a huge fa- 
bulous animal, having the head and 
body of a crocodile, and trunk of the 
elephant, with open mouth, as if guard- 
ing the entrance to the sacred edifice ; 
of which, a square and well-jointed stone 
doorway and a number of fluted co- 
lumns, with carved capitals, of diffe- 
rent design from the others, ranged on 
each, alone remain standing. Nu- 
merous fragments of figures and ani- 
mals, stone coffins, and lamps lay 
scattered around; while vestiges of 
other edifices were partly buried among 
the huge leaves of the yam and aloe, 
over which waved a group of Pal- 
myra and cocoa-palms. About half a 
mile, in an easterly direction, a forest 
= leads to the Jaitawanarama dago- 
ah, another of these huge, brick struc- 
tures, erected by Mahasen, a.p. 275. 
It measures in height two hundred and 
sixty-five feet ; and, with the exception 
of the steeple, is covered with forest 
trees and impenetrable jungle, which 
gives an idea of the wonderful vegeta- 
tion of the island. The approach is 
gained by several flights of stone steps. 
At their foot stands a large stone, with 
a figure in bass-relief, and a number of 
shafts of pillars remain standing. Their 
capitals are round in form, adorned 
with leaves, which lie scattered about, 
among other fragments of sculptured 
stones. ‘The most ancient of these re- 
lics is the Abayagirie dagobah, which 
was erected by King Wallagam Bahoo, 
B.c. 76 years; and measured in — 
four hundred and five feet, but has 
gone greatly to decay. ‘The entire 
structure is covered with dense wood. 
Great heaps of mouldering bricks lie 
in masses around its base, where stands 
a kind of cell, surrounded by stone pil- 
lars, which appear at one time to have 
supported a roof. In the centre lies a 
large, hollow flag. Here flourish a 
number of magnificent Buddhu trees, 
with their beautiful, sweet-scented white 
flower, which is presented as a sacred 
offering at all the shrines of Buddhu. 
The Lanka Rama dagobah, erected 
in the reign of Mahasen, a.p. 276 and 
302, is the most perfect of all these 
ancient monumental tombs of the re- 
lics of Buddhu. Much of the chunam 
with which it was coated has fallen off, 
leaving the solid brick-work visible, 
which imparts an agreeable variety of 
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its weather-stained sides. 
Trees and shrubs have sprung out of 
the crevices of its masonry. It is sur- 
rounded with rows of pillars, similar 
in design and exquisite chiselling to 
those at Toopharama, and is ap- 
proached by a massy flight of stone 
stairs. Fragments of mixed sculptures 
lie strewn about; but a detailed ac- 
count of these bass-reliefs, many of 
which I have passed over, would be 
tedious and uninteresting. The Pal- 
myra palm waves its broad leaves over 
these mouldering ruins. 

There are also in the circuit of a few 
miles elephant stables, and the fragments 
of a stone feeding-trough, sixty-three 
feet long, made by command of Dooto- 
gaimoono,B.c. 200; arock temple, atank 
of hewn stone, and numerous other inte- 
resting relics. From the accounts given 
by the ancient native historians of the 
external decorations of the great mo- 
numental tombs of the relics of Budd- 
hu, their magnificence, when in a per- 
fect state, cannot be doubted. They 
all seem to be solid structures, having 
no entrance in their sides, nor have 
any passages been found underground, 
which, from their gigantic dimensions, 
might have been supposed to exist. 
Their form is alike, from the huge 
Abagagirie dagobah to the miniature 
edifices which abound at Mehintiloi. 
The great rock temples, colossal sta- 
tues, beautiful pillars, exquisite sculp- 
tures, and wonderful ie some of 
them measuring twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, demonstrate a state of 
prosperity at a very remote period of 
time, and fully prove the former great- 
ness and splendour of the island. These 
interesting remains lie scattered in the 
deep solitudes of the forest ; wild beasts 
= among the sacred edifices of the 

allowed city, where the bear, cheetah, 
elephant, and elk abound. The trees 
are tenanted by the owl, peafowl, 
jungle cock, and parrot; while the 
a yn scream of the devil bird is 

eard amid the ruins of this — 
and desolate spot, sending forth suc 
unearthly sounds, screaming, wailing, 
and moaning, waugh 0, waugh 0, so 
wild, loud, and frightful, that the very 
dogs tremble at the sound. No other 
cry is heard at all approaching to it ; 
and as Ceylon is said at a remote pe- 
riod of time to have been inhabited by 
demons, the natives believe it to be the 
voice of the devil himself, and dread 
it as an ill omen, and the certain fore- 
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runner of some approaching calamity. 
It often bursts out with its discordant 
yells at midnight over your dwelling, 
waking you out of your quiet sleep, 
when it is truly terrific, and quite 
enough to make one believe that it be- 
longs not to this world. Old Knox most 
seriously asserts it to be the voice of 
the devil. It proceeds, however, from 
the Virginian horned-owl. Here also 
is heard the plaintive moan of the sloth, 
the cry of the monkey, the scream of 
the peacock, the chattering of the par- 
rot, the bark of the elk and spotted 
deer, and the loud trumpeting of the 
elephant, to remind the traveller that 
he is in the heart of a vast forest, far 
removed from the populous abodes of 
man, where once flourished the cele- 
brated city of Annaradhapoora— 

“Thy form, pale city of the waste, appears 

Like some fuint vision of departed years ; 


In mazy clusters, still a giant train, 
Thy sculptured fabrics whiten on the plain.” 


Among other things necessary, before 
entering ona journey through the forests 
of Ceylon, a knowledge of farriery is in- 
dispensable. Of this we were all pro- 
foundly ignorant, except one gentle- 
man, who performed the operation of 
shoeing his horse with wonderful 
dexterity and skill, having provided 
himself with shoes before leaving 
Colombo. 

Up to this period the excursion was 
the most delightful and interesting I 
ever had in my life, for which I am 
indebted to Sir E, Tennent (as well as 
for all my excursions through Ceylon), 
who, on this occasion, invited me to ac- 
company him in his official tour through 
the northern province of the island. 
The entire party were most agreeable 
and happy, and appeared to enjoy the 
waleua scenery and antiquities with 
which the forests of Ceylon abound. 
I parted with them on the 24th of July, 
with regret, when they proceeded to 
Arripo. I remained at Annaradha- 
poora for two days after their depar- 
ture, to sketch and examine the ruins. 
My horse being lame, I determined on 
returning by way of Dambool to Kandy, 
and proceed thence by coach to Co- 
lombo. Accordingly, on the 26th, 
Mr. Tranchill, the district judge, whose 
guest I was, accompanied me as far as 
Periocolum. We breakfasted at Gal- 
colm, a village composed of three or 
four native houses. The bungalow, 
which had four sheds, and was thatched 
with the plaited leaves of the cocoa 
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palm; the partitions were made with 
elk skins, and each shed was provided 
with a mat to sleep on. Here we 
bivouaced under the grateful shade of 
a noble tamarind-tree, surrounded by 
pomegranate, plantain, wood-apple, 
gumboge, and graceful palm-trees. A 
group of wild people, both men and 
women, nearly naked, a short distance 
off, sat under a large Indian-rubber 
tree. The smoke from a wood fire, on 
which they were cooking their rice, in 
a large chatty, imparted a wonderfully 
picturesque effect to the scene. 

At this spot, Mr. T. shot a large 
monkey, which tumbled dead among 
the long grass. The poor animal had 
one of its young in its arms when it 
fell, which escaped uninjured, and was 
taken to the bungalow. The scream- 
ing of the tribe was-deafening, as they 
sprang from tree to tree, in terrible 
consternation. The people complained 
loudly of the robberies of midnight 
marauders, who drove off their buffalos 
and also demanded paddy. We noticed 
numbers of jackals, and heard the fre- 
quent trumpeting of elephants. While 
enjoying the luxury of a bath in the 
Malwattoo Oya, we saw two large 
cobras glide from beneath a rock close 
to our clothes, on the river’s bank. 
This, and the danger to be apprehended 
from alligators in the muddy waters, 
hastened our onward journey. The 
Malwattoo Oya is the river which 
Robert Knox, by keeping its course, 
escaped from captivity, after a confine. 
ment in the Kandyan country for 
nearly twenty years; arriving at the 
fort of Arripo, 18th October, 1679, 
after many privations and escapes from 
elephants and alligators. We arrived 
at Periocolum, where we dined and 
slept. The next morning we parted ; 
Mr. T. for Annaradhapoora, and I for 
Dambool, accompanied by a canganey, 
or guide, my horse-keeper, and two 
Coolies. When within three miles of 
the latter place, we met multitudes of 
the villagers flying into the jungle on 
either side of the road ; some of them 
driving their cattle into the forest, 
others with burdens on their heads. On 
asking what was the cause of the ex- 
citement, we were told that several 
thousand men, armed with guns and 
swords, had assembled at Dambool, 
and crowned a man King of Kandy at 
the Great Temple; that they were 
murdering the Europeans, and burning 
their houses. The coolies refused to 
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proceed, so we turned, and I slept that 
night in the verandah of a native house, 
ten miles distant from the rioters. 
We were once more on the road by 
daybreak the next morning, and break- 
fasted at Ellogama, thirteen miles 
onward, where I was detained three 
hours waiting for my guide and coolies. 
During my stay, a most respectable 
Moorman came four miles out of his 
way to inform me that men had been 
sent to capture me, and to be off to 
the coast, as the King had heard of a 
European having been seen near Dam- 
bool the previous evening. I again 
proceeded onward, at half-past three, 
and arrived at Mr. Tranchill’s at half- 
past seven o'clock, where I met his 
two brothers (one of whom was an 
officer in the Rifles) ; these gentlemen 
having only reached Annaradhapoora 
a few hours previously, armed with two 
double-barrelled guns, for the purpose 
of enjoying the sport of elephant-shoot- 
ing. related to them what I have 
stated, and shortly afterwards, when 
sitting at dinner in thé verandah, a 
villager came, accompanied by Don 
Samuel Jaytellike, the modliar of the 
district, who confirmed all I had stated. 
Several messengers called in the morn- 
ing—one with an account of my death, 
which of course I did not believe; 
others, that the King was on his way 
to the Sacred Tree at Annaradhapoora, 
there, according to some Singhalese 
superstition, to legalise the coronation. 
Armed men were said to have been 
seen in the neighbourhood, and that 
evening two men were murdered on the 
Putlam road, nine miles from where 
we were sitting. Excitement was now 
at its highest: pitch; groups of men 
were standing under the shade of the 
trees, listening to the latest reports and 
rumours. A document was brought 
to Mr. Tranchill, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal copy :— 

“The command of his Highness, Sree 
Wickrama Sarwa-Siddhi, who has aspired 
to the throne, on the 12th day of July, is, 
that you do, on receipt of this, 
without dely, cause the roads to be blocked 
up, and well-watched by armed men; and, 
that you do report what number of places 
are guarded, and the number of arms, so 
stationed by you. Such report being sent 
to the Palace, at the fort of Matelle, where 
his Highness resides. In default of which, 
you must not complain if his Highness should 
visit you with his displeasure, should a foreign 
enemy rise from this district (nereweraklawe), 
after evincing loyalty to his Highness. 
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“ This is further to inform you, that being 
rejoiced at Hell, do not break down branches 
and block up the path to Heaven,” 

(Signed) 
“ SREE.” 

The villagers were now to be seen 
in crowds, heavily laden, conveying 
their little properties for concealment 
into thejungle. Thebazaar wasclosed ; 
the priests had four bullock-bandy loads 
of relics, and other property, conveyed 
to the ruined dagobahs, and had fled 
from their temples; the tom-tom was 
silent, and Se was com- 
pletely deserted by all, except Mr. 
Tranchill, his two brothers, the mod- 
liar, and myself. I took my departure 
for Arripo, on the 3lst July, at half. 
past five in the evening, accompanied 
by Mr. Charles Tranchill, and pro- 
ceeded a distance of twenty-one miles ; 
the greater part of it by tule-light—a 
large torch made of the dried leaves of 
the cocoa-palm. The silence of the 
night was broken by the occasional 
barking of the jackal and the hooting 
of the owl; presently a crash was 
heard, and a huge elephant dashed 
across the road. The torch-bearer 
swung the light around; we gave a 
simultaneous shout, and fired a couple 
of shots; when the great animal rushed 
into the jungle, and we heard the 
breaking of trees, which gave way to 
his giant strength, as he tore through 
the forest, until the sound was fost in 
distance. We arrived at the solitary 
post-house of Paymaedo, where we 
stopped for the night in a deserted 
house, which was filled with coolies. 
They had lighted a large fire, and the 
dense smoke was issuing through holes 
in the roof and upertures in its mud 
walls, which were covered with various 
shades of brown dirt, and the rafters 
were shining like tar, while dozens of 
filthy chatties lay about. The comfort 
of the place was enhanced by the 
abominable stench of dried fish; and 
the hole intended to represent a win- 
dow was partially covered with cajan, 
gunny-bags, and rags. On looking 
out at midnight we saw wood-fires in 
all directions, where a number of native 
cattle-drivers, and the ejected coolies, 
were seen bivouacing. Placing our 
guns in a corner of this rascally abode, 
and pistols under our pillow, we retired 
for the night, suffering eternal thirst 
from the oppressive heat, but could pro- 
cure not even a drink of water at any 
price. 
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We proceeded on our journey before 
sunrise, and arrived at Crippinawilly ; 
where, with some delay and difficulty, 
we obtained a few hoppers and some 
thick, black coffee for breakfast. Here 
my horse lay down panting ; I thought 
he was going to die. We met a coolie 
with a chatty on his head, containing 
some dirty water, for which I offered 
him a shilling, as the poor horses were 
dying with thirst ; but the fellow re- 
fused to sell it, and there was no water 
of any kind to be procured nearer than 
the Calla Oya, seven miles distant. 
We passed on the road-side several 
small Malabar shrines. ‘This river is 
seventy-two feet wide, and was as dry 
as the desert. It is wooded on both 
sides, and the trees and bushes were 
festooned with rags and Malabar coo- 
lies’ cruppers, as an offering to some 
heathen deity, for miles. A number 
of these naked wretches were sitting in 
the middle of the dry bed of the river, 
cooking rice in a large chatty, on a 
wood fire ; 3; Wwe were ‘thankful for a 
drink of the congee, as the rice-water 
is called, and our jaded horses were 
refreshed with water, procured by dig- 
ging a hole in the sand to allow the 
absorbed water to ooze through its 
sides. We then proceeded on to Ar- 
ripo, and reached the rest-house about 
seven o’clock, an hour after sunset. 
The country was flat, barren, and 
desolate-looking in the extreme. 

The rest-house, which was the old 
custom-house, had certainly been mis- 
named, as it contained neither chair, 
table, nor seat of any kind within its 
naked walls; nor could we induce the 
man in whose care it was to supply us 
with food, although we offered to pay 
him liberally for anything he might do 
for us. So here we were, without ; a seat 
to sit on, fatigued and feverish, after 
twelve hours’ exposure under a tropical 
sun. An old Moorman, however, hear- 
ing of our arrival, supplied all our 
wants—chairs to sit on, a table, curry 
and rice, and coffee. 

From Arripo, the road runs along 
the seaside for miles; flocks of sea- 
birds were flying over the clear blue 

water, and the air cool and delightful. 
Quantities of sponge and large shells of 
the turtle lay scattered along the sandy 
beach, beneath immense banks of oys- 
ter-shells, which had accumulated dur- 
ing the successive pearl fisheries, this 
being the site of the famous pearl-fish- 
ery of Ceylon, in the Gulf of Manar. 


These fishings, when in full operation, 
resented a busy and animated scene. 
Thousands of people from all parts of 
the island, as well as India—Parsees, 
Hindoos, Mohamedans, and Singhalese, 
in their various costumes, lined the 
shore for miles, retailing their different 
wares, as well as speculating i in the 
chances of the fishery. The oysters 
were disposed of by auction, by the 
thousand. The pearl fishery being 
a Government monopoly, the profits 
formed a most important item in the 
colonial revenue, each fishery produc- 
ing, according to the official returns, 
from £192,000 to £4,000. 

This great source of revenue has been 
abandoned for many years, several 
trials having been made, attended with 
total failure, which has been attributed 
to the over-fishing of the beds, leaving 
no oysters for reproduction. 

Here the road runs through a bleak 
tract of barren sand, with, here and 
there, a few stunted trees; not a hu- 
man being or habitation to be seen in 
this dreary region, or boat or vessel on 
the wide-spread sea. Eight miles dis. 
tant, on the banks ‘of the Calla Oya, 
is the temple of Penna, a Malabar 
place of worship. Here the euphor- 
bia, fully twenty feet in height, grows 
in great perfection. Green paroquets 
were seen in flocks; and several white 
birds, with tufted heads, and two long 
feathers growing out of the tail, 
were skimming about, like swallows. 
This part of the island is thinly popu- 
lated, and is wild and desolate. We 
passed some native rest-houses, situ- 
ated about ten miles apart, which are 
sheds covered with the leaf of the tali- 
pot-tree, having each two rude bench- 
es for poor travellers to rest on. 

Leaving the Tapal station at Mar- 
chucutty, we entered an uninhabited 
jungle. At every step the foot was 
buried in deep dry sand, where the 
bones of the elephant and buffalo lay 
bleaching in the burning sun. Pass- 
ing a half. dry tank, where we noticed 
the recent marks of elephants’ feet, 
the canganey pointed out a shed, which 
he termed an hospital, being a mere 
covering from the weather, for the 
wretched Malabar coolies who may be 
attacked with cholera or dysentery in 
this sickly jungle. 

At Pamparipo I noticed a placard, 
** requesting travellers to give notice 
at the Tapal station of the dead and 
sick coolies they may pass, in order 
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that information may be convey ed to 
the nearest police station.” This gives 
an idea of the sickness which prev: ails, 
owing to the malaria rising from the 
ruined tanks and half. decaye ed vegeta- 
tion. 

Leaving the forest, we entered on an 


extensive plain, where the salt-fields of 


Putlam—great vats of water supplied 
from the sea, backed witha dense grove 
of Palmyra palms—burst on the s sight. 
The salt, which isa very valuable com- 
modity in eastern countries, is obtain- 
ed by the evaporation of the water 


from exposure to the intense heat of 


the sun ; and the Government derives 
a considerable revenue from its sale 
annually, 

Putlam had a garrison, and twenty- 
five Malay soldiers, commanded by 
Captain Wi ing, who were in hourly ex- 
pectation of ‘the rebels. The pl: ice 
was in the greatest state of excitement. 
I remained here one day to rest, as my 
horse was laine and jaded. Close by,in 
an old Moorish burying- ground, stands 
a remarkable tree—the’ Tamil name for 
it is papparé uppauli, or giant tamarind. 
It is of huge growth, and is held in 
great venération by the Mohamedan 
people, who reckon it to be upwards of 
one bundred years old. Its stem mea- 
sured forty-six feet in circumference, 
and is upwards of eighty feet in height. 
Its leaves are medicinal, and the blos- 
som white, but, like most of the flow- 
ers in Ceylon, scentless. The fruit is 
eaten by the natives. Undernes ath the 
shady branches of this tree is a dee »p 
well, near which stands an ancient 
Moorish mosque, the population being 
Tamil. After enjoying the hospitality 
of Mr. Wing and Mr. Brodie, C.E., 
I left Putlam on the 6th August, and 
reached the post-house of Buttucollo- 
ya, where we halted for the night; 
passed through Chilow — the Govern- 
ment agent, Cassie Chittie, extremely 
kind, and the people greatly excited, 
as the King was then at Kornegalle, 
not many miles distant, where the re- 
bels had broken into the Cutchery, and 
plundered it. 

Here there is a ferry to be crossed, 
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where the Negombo road runs along 
the border of a 4 ruined tank for a con- 
siderable distance. I was startled by 
hearing a rustling among the long 
jungle | grass, and on looking round, Tt 
saw two alligators, dashing and plung- 
ing through the muddy water, which 
reminded me of my imprude nee in bath- 
ing at the ferry of ‘Chilow. Here num- 
bers of persons, as we passed along, 
were flying hither and thither in the 
greatest excitement, hurrying their 
bullock-bandies, containing their pro- 
perties and families, to remote parts 
of the forests for safety. On reach- 
ing Necombo in the evening, I em- 
barked, after dusk, on board a large 
boat, having a covering of the plaited 
leaves of the cocoa- palm, valled cajan ; 
sailed down the Calany Ganga, which 
is a beautiful, wide, rapid river, and 
reached the bend of the river, as the 
iin is termed, on the 10th of August, 
where I hired a palanquin carriage to 
convey me to my house, on the “Col- 
petty ‘road, five miles distant, where I 
arrived, nearly barefooted; my shoes 
having been worn out, and my clothes 
hanging in shreds, completely ex- 
hausted, from excessive fatigue and 
exposure to the sun’s heat and the 
malaria of the swampy forests, with my 
sketches strapped over my shoulder, in 
which way I carried them night and 
day after leavi ing Annaradhapoora. In 
the course of the morning I received 
a note from Dr. Williams, inviting me 
to dine with Sir E. Tennent and the 
others of the party, with the officers of 
the Royal Artillery, all of whom were 
gl: ad of my return. I retired early, 
sick and travel-worn, and the following 
morning found me dangerously ill of 
jungle “fever. ‘Thus terminated my 
sketching tour through the forests of 
Ceylon, “the most interesting I ever 
had in my life; and although attended 
with both danger and fatigue, yet the 
enjoyment which I derived from it 
far more than compensated for the 
hardship of the journey, and will ever 
be considered by me the most delight- 
ful of all my sketching excursions, 
either at home or in distant lands, 
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“ Tlere’s a stay 


To shake the rotten carcass of old Death 


Out of his rags. 


Here's a large mouth, indeed, 


That spits forth death and mountains—fire and seas; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. 

Zounds! I was never so bethumped with words 

Since first I called my brother’s father * Dad.’ "—KiNG . sAY. 


Tuosk ladies in the American cities 
who.take the lead in society, adopt a 
plan of receiving their visiters some- 
what resembling the continental cus- 
tom. A certain day and hour in each 
week is appropriated, and the whole 
circle of the lady’s acquaintance (which, 
indeed, generally, does not include 
many more than a single spacious draw- 
ing-room might contain), assemble for 
the purposes of conversation. A stran- 
ger, in attending a levee of this kind, 
is surprised at seeing a number of ladies 
in bonnets, sitting on chairs arranged 
around the walls, with gentlemen, hats 
in hand, also on chairs, sitting oppo- 
site them. In the dress and general 
appearance of the company, there is 
little to distinguish them from Eng- 
lish, unless that the complexions are 
yaler, perhaps, than those we see at 
Shore: The style of conversation much 
resembles ours. Some words, it is 
true, they use in a different sense, and 
some they pronounce in a different 
way; yet, in the main, a native of the 
British Isles will not find himself out 
of his element. People who have had 
the advantage of a European tour 
generally show a marked superiority 
over the rest; but this observation 
applies only to Philadelphians: for I 
have met with persons from the south- 
ern states who have never been out of 
America, and yet are perfectly Eng- 
lish in their manners and ideas. 

My impressions of an evening party 
were not quite so pleasing. At the first 
glance, you may fancy yourself in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, or Dublin. The rooms 
are splendidly lighted and furnished. 
Handsome chandeliers throw out a 
blaze of light, which magnificent pier- 
glasses, from the ceiling to the floor, 
reflect and refract in all directions; 
the walls are adorned with copies of 


the most celebrated works of the most 
celebrated artists, and curiosities from 
Italy, Egypt, France, &c., &c., are to 
be found on the elegantly-proportioned 
tables, which divide the possession of 
the floor with ottomans, sofas, and 
chairs—such as would not disgrace a 
crystal palace industrial exhibition. 
And who are the denizens of this apart- 
ment? ‘*Surely these are English!” 
is the exclamation one feels prompted 
to make. A more critical examina- 
tion, however, would call for a veto 
upon such an opinion. Too pale are 
those fair faces—too sylph-like are 
those forms. Roses bloom better in 
the Isles of Britain, and the daughters 
of merry England, graceful and femi- 
nine though they be, are less delicate 
in appearance than the belles of the 
New World. The unnatural length 
and ridiculous smallness of their waists 
baffles description. A waist that could 
be spanned is an English metaphorical 
expression used in a novel, but it is 
an American fact; and so alarming 
does it appear to an Englishman, that 
my first sentiment, on viewing the phe- 
nomenon, was one of pity for unfortu- 
nate beings who might possibly break 
off in the middle, like flowers from the 
stalk, before the evening concluded. 
No less extraordinary is the size of the 
ladies’ arms. I saw many which were 
scarce thicker than moderate-sized 
walking-sticks. Yet, strange to say, 
when these ladies pass the age of 
forty, they frequently attain an enor- 
mous size. The whole economy of 
their structure is then reversed, their 
wrists and arms becoming the thickest 
parts of the body. Here is a subject 
worthy the contemplation of the etk- 
nologist. How comes it to pass that 
the English type, which I presume has 
not, in every case, been so affected by 
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the admixture of others as to lose its 
own identity—how comes it to pass, I 
say, that the English type is so strange- 
ly altered in a few generations? Ihave 
heard various hypotheses: amongst 
others, the habits of the people—the 
dry climate. The effect of the latter 
on a European constitution would 
have appeared to me sufficient to ac- 
count for the singular conformation, 
if I had not been persuaded by natives 
of the country that the small waist is 
mainly owing to tight lacing. This 
practice, it is said, is persevered in to 
an alarming extent; and, if report be 
true, it is to be feared that the effects 
will be felt by future generations to a 
greater degree than they are at present.* 

These peculiarities, which are hidden 
by the morning shawl or mantilla, 
but become visible at night, cease, 
after a time, to attract the eye. The 
stranger will then probably turn his 
attention to conversation and man- 
ners. To show how far simplicity 
carries some who have not had the 
advantage of seeing other than their 
own little world, and who, unfortu- 
nately, look at distant objects through 
the wrong end of the telescope, I shall 
mention one incident :—Talking to a 
young lady about things in general, 
my ideas began to float towards ‘‘ the 
old country:” thus getting into the 
English channel, I suddenly found 
myself (to judge by the lowering 
aspect of my fair companion) in dan- 
ger of a breeze, and saw that it was 
necessary “to look out for squalls.” 
Theweather was getting unsettled, and 
the farther I went the worse it got. 
As I pointed out this or that head- 
land, the lady became exceedingly 
restless and fidgetty, till, at length, un- 
happily the storm broke with violence 
over St. James's. At the mention of 
Her Majesty’s name, which I was im- 
pradentenough to articulate, my friend, 
unable longer to contain her indigna- 
tion, burst out with, ‘‘ Well, I do think 
Victoria would show a great deal more 
sense if she would become a private 
individual (!)” 

I had the good fortune to attend 
several evening parties during my stay 
in this city; there was neither music 
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nor dancing, Lent being observed 
very strictly among the better classes, 
and it was during Lent that I visited 
Philadelphia. Many of the Ameri- 
can ladies spend much time in acquir- 
ing proficiency in music, but they 
seldom sing anything but Italian. 
Balls are carried on pretty much as 
they are at home, as far as regards 
lights and crowds of people, but there 
is much more variety in the dances. 
They have several kinds of quadrilles, 
and the Redowa Waltz occupies the 
place of the “Deux Temps.” No 
people are, perhaps, more addicted 
to dancing. With the exception of 
the few weeks of Lent, the whole of 
the year is devoted to Terpsichore ; 
and her votaries, when they leave the 
city, go the round of the fashionable 
watering-places— Newhaven, Newport, 
Saratoga, &c.—and may be found danc- 
ing early in the day and late in the 
night. This more particularly applies 
to the young ladies of New York, some 
of whom not only go as far as shutting 
the shutters, and lighting up the rooms 
in the middle of day, but actually can- 
not walk into a drawing-room without 
adopting akind of polka step, finishing 
with three little jumps on their chairs 
as soon as they are seated. Such is 
the force of habit. The other sex, in 
that city, at all events, are not so inde- 
fatigable. Going out into society, at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, they go 
through so much gaiety before they are 
out of their legal infancy, that, after 
attaining their majority, they grow sick 
of the world; they no longer “trip 
it” on the “light fantastic toe,” but 
taking to their heels, escape at once 
from the mazes of the dance, and the 
fascinations of the ladies. Then comes 
the new era, in the life of the young 
New Yorker; then rises in his soul 
that thirst for gold which in other 
countries only becomes the ruling pas- 
sion at a more advanced age. He for- 
gets the ecstatic scrape of the fiddle in, 
the chink of the dollar, and the smiles 
of the fair fade before a vision of soiled 
bank notes. A southern gentleman 
complained to me, that although Phi- 
ladelphians were hospitably entertained 
by their friends in the more tropical 


* I was assured by some gentlemen of the medical profession that the female patients in 
the hospitals frequently pass through a long period of sickness without ever allowing them- 
selves to be released for one moment from the confinement of the corset, nor will any argu- 
ment induce them to forsake a practice which is deemed necessary to preserve beauty of 


figure, 
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states, but little return is made when 
those friends visit *‘ the Quaker city.” 
I presume this may be put down to the 
credit of that Yankee system of lavish- 
ing nearly everything on display, and 
leaving little for comfort. 1 strongly 
suspect that other parts of the houses 
are neither handsomely nor so com- 
fortably furnished as their reception- 
rooms would lead you to infer; and 
this would, no doubt, prove a sufficient 
barrier to “ taking in strangers.” The 
hotels are so numerous and convenient, 
and, withal, are so universally made 
use of as places of residence by the in- 
habitants themselves, that this affords 
additional reason why the few who 
have establishments of their own should 
not think it necessary to introduce any- 
one to their household gods. For a 
like reason, although the stranger may 
receive invitations to tea, worded in a 
very formal manner, dinner-parties are 
not frequently given. Servants who 
can wait at table are very diflicult to 
be had—indeed, I believe there are 
only two or three in the place who are 
at all available, and these are English- 
men, By the way, they must make a 
great deal of money, for they enjoy a 
complete monopoly; and a dinner- 
party ina private house cannot be given 
without their consent and assistance. 
Residents in hotelsand boarding-houses 
often ask friends and strangers to the 
public table ; but as the reader has al- 
ready been shown one of the best spe- 
cimens of these which the country can 
afford—that at the Irving House, New 
York—there would be no object in ha- 
rassing his feelings by describing others, 
where, perhaps, the black servants may 
be discovered washing before your eyes, 
in a dirty-looking tub, the plate where- 
on you have eaten fish ; and wiping in 
his own apron your knife and fork, in 
order that you may fall foul of flesh, 
or flesh your weapon in fowl, with all 
the relish obtained by these prelimina- 
ries, 

Those who fill a menial capacity are 
chiefly the Irish and the negroes. An 
American can rarely be prevailed upon 
to become a servant. That humility 
is often the passport to honour, is 
clearly proved by the success which 
the Irishwomen meet with. Thinking 
it no disgrace to enter service, they 
obtain places soon after landing in the 
country. In a few years, being in re- 
ceipt of high wages, they have een 
known to realise a considerable sum of 
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money, and in general get very well 
married. ‘The American girls, on the 
other hand, who are all * ladies,” or 
who, at all events, assume the title, 
cannot be prevailed upon to become 
servants, and are frequently doomed 
to comparative poverty and want, as 
the means of employment for females 
is totally inadequate to the number of 
applicants. It is surprising how soon 
the emigrant from Europe adopts the 
republican slang. This is exemplified 
in the case of some of the Trish ser- 
vants who, perhaps, land in New York 
with scarce a rag of their country’s 
livery on their backs. Ina short time, 
having been taken care of by some 
American aristocrat, fed and clothed, 
they will turn round on their patroness, 
and inform her that ‘‘this isa free coun- 
try ;” that there is, or should be, no 
aristocracy; and not unfrequently insist 
upon the privilege (acknowledged in 
Europe to be the right of monarchs, 
when in company with their subjects), 
of sitting down in the presence of their 
mistress. If, however, the constitution 
of the country acknowledges a sove- 
reign people, it is no wonder if each 
petty autocrat insists upon the ho- 
mage which he is justly entitledto. The 
Irish bull bellowed out some truth for 
once, when, after the question, ‘‘Is not 
one man as good as another?” the 
thoughtless answer came, ‘‘ To be sure 
he is, and a great deal better!” 

While such is the state of things in 
an American household, one cannot 
but expect that the spirit of insubor- 
dination will sometimes show itself in 
the domestic circle. This spirit is too 
generally fostered by parents, who 
conceive it of the greatest consequence 
that their children should be sharp, 
and who, in fact, put down smartness 
at the head of all the cardinal virtues. 
Thus, instead of being trained up after 
the manner of young fruit-trees, whose 
tender branches are confined against 
the garden-wall, their offspring are 
allowed to grow up, like unnurtured 
plants, in all the rank wildness of their 
natural inclinations. Children, under 
such circumstances, turn into men 
much sooner in the new world than 
in the old; and mere infants will be 
found making long journeys by rail 
and steam on their own account. Nor 
are they backward in contradicting 
their seniors, or setting parental au- 
thority at defiance. Sometimes these 
features appear in a light calculated to 
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excite the utmost degree of horror in 
a rational and benevolent mind. 
Strange as it may appear, instances 
are to be met with of young men living 
in affluence in the large cities, keep- 
ing an expensive establishment, and 
“faring sumptuously every day,” 
while the aged father and mother are 
toiling painfully through life, and 
struggling hard with poverty in some 
distant part of the Union. Not long 
ago, a man came to Boston on some 
mercantile errand, and meeting an ac- 
uaintance, carelessly observed to him, 
that he “guessed his mother once 
lived in these diggins,” and declared 
he had “half a mind to inquire whe- 
ther she might still be alive or not.” 
Ludicrous stories are also told of the 
self-sufficiency and cool impudence of 
the young. I have heard of a little 
boy in Boston, who, when the Sunday's 
discourse was concluded, was in the 
habit of publicly thanking Heaven it 
was over; this, too, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard by the whole con- 
greg: ation, nor could he be prevailed 
upon to relinquish the practice. 

Another anecdote was told me of a 
little girl who regularly indulged her- 
self in the recreation of mimicing her 
mamma’s visiters to their faces. Not 
a sentence, not a word could they utter 
‘that the small stuck-up creature did 
‘not repeat verbatim in the most perse- 
vering, pertinacious manner. Vain 
were expostulations — the infant still 
kept its post; no sentinel was ever 
more on the alert to watch against his 
country’s foes, than this child to watch 
an opportunity of imitating its mo- 
ther’s friends. 

I am led to believe that American 
olive-branches often bear such fruit. 
But enough of this subject for the 
present. 

Let us now request the reader to 
accompany us to the banks of the De- 
laware river, where an enormous crowd 
had assembled to witness the launch of 
a man-of-war. It was the 30th of 
March, and a clear, cold, frosty day. 
The superintendent of the dockyard 
had invited a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen to his house. After meeting 
in force at the rendezvous, we picked 
our way amongst quantities of raw 
material, prostrate timber, pig-iron, 
&c., to a distant slip, where a place 
was said to be reserved for our accom- 
modation. ‘The dockyard was swarm- 
ing with free citizens in all -directions, 
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who went whithersoever they desired, 
no one hindering them. After some 
peregrinations, our party, to the num- 
ber of twenty, reached their destina- 
tion. Entering a large empty slip, we 
ascended the scaffolding, which was 
disposed up the sides of the interior, to 
the height of about five-and-twenty feet 
above the ground, where the planking 
lay horizontally, for a distance of some 
twenty yards. A tier of ports opened 
along this flat, and out of these ports 
we looked to see the state of things in 
general; for where the launch was to 
be, seemed at first anything but clear. 
A vast collection of bonnets and hats, 
jammed tightly together, spotted the 
prospect in all directions, as far as the 
edge of the river; beneath were the 
heads and shoulders of the spectators. 
In the back-ground, at a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile, rose the 
*‘ thing” as yet without “ life,” which 
was destined to ** walk the waters ;” 
the large stern being the only part vi- 
sible from where we stood; the rest 
was concealed by the large shed which 
sheltered it. By inconveniently strain- 
ing the neck out of the port, this vision 
was accomplished, and here we were 
to wait for the birth of the young le- 
viathan, whilst a cold north wind was 
blowing through and through us. It 
would have been as much as the com- 
modore’s post was worth, had he taken 
up a place for us nearer to the scene of 
action, or had he even made prepa- 
rations for our reception where we 


were. In England the dockyard au- 
thorities would have posted their 


friends under the very bows of the 
launch, nor would the % wears have 
grudged them the privilege; but were 
such a thing to be done in the Phila- 
delphian dockyard, not only would the 
** press” shower an avalanche of abuse 
on the head of the offender, but there 
would be much danger of the sove- 
reign people exercising their preroga- 
tive, by rushing in and trampling down 
the usurpers. As we have related, the 
narrow platform on which we stood 
ran along the side of the slip, a little 
lower than the range of ports. There 
was another row of ports, about fifteen 
feet above us, and another platform of 
thin boards was disposed similarly to 
ours. By-and-bye, as the concourse 
increased, the “ great unwashed” 
flowed in, deluging the floor of the 
fabric which covered us, They ambled 
and scrambled hither and thither, as 
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if to display their perfect right of 
doing whatever they pleased. It was 
not long ere they espied the ricketty 
gallery above our heads; no sooner 
had they done so, than a number of 
great hulking, savage-looking fellows 
came climbing up the poles of the 
scaffolding. On they came crawling 
over one another, something after the 
manner of the rats who came to devour 
the Bishop of Mentz. Some of the 
ladies in alarm spoke to the gentlemen 
to intercede for them. It was then re- 
presented that the planking above was 
slight and insecure, and that men’s 
bodies were heavy, not being exempted 
from the laws of gravitation; never- 
theless the assailants deigned not a 
reply, but whistling some of the most 
popular melodies of the day, came 
swarming and sprawling up, till the 
boards above us bent and cracked 
beneath their weight. A message was 
now sent to the commodore, to beg of 
him to use his influence; and after ten 
minutes had elapsed, there arrived two 
men in ultramarine uniform—beyond 
a doubt, marines. 

These men, with gestures expressive 
of the deepest respect and humility, 
addressed those aloft with, ** Gentle- 
men! would you have the goodness to 
come down.” No answer. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men! would you please to come down !” 
But the gentlemen didn’t please; so 
the two pale-blue men, after waiting 
patiently for an answer, which was not 
vouchsafed, melted into thin air, and 
never appeared again. 

A gentleman who formed one of our 
clique said, that though he did not like 
the danger which was incurred of the 
men falling through on his head, still 
he was “glad they stayed up, for it 
showed a fine independent spirit.” As 
our sole dependence was now placed 
upon the strength of the boards, and 
not on the yielding spirit of the people, 
and as it was besides late, the tide go- 
ing out and the ship immovable, we 
vacated our position, and soon learned 
that the grease was frozen, and that 
young Walk-the- Water could not slip 
down into its proper element till next 
day. Finally, the hospitable roof of 
the commodore received us; and under 
the influence of the ladies’ smiles, the 
frothing and sparkling champagne and 


the good viands which overspread the 
luncheon-table, we soon forgot the 
coolness of American days and Ameri- 
can mobs. 

I left Philadelphia with some senti- 
mental regrets; I had made several 
kind friends during my stay, and when 
the hour of parting came, I felt sorry 
to bid farewell to those I should pro- 
bably never see again. A kind fare- 
well is, however, better than a warm 
greeting :— 

“ Go, let the timid lovers choose, 
And I'll resign my charter, 


If he for ¢hree kind Aow-do-ye-do's, 
One kind good-bye would barter.” 


And so I was not without consolation 
in my grief. 

Not long afterwards I found myself, 
my back to New York and my face 
towards Westpoint, in a train of the 
long* railway carriages described in a 
previous chapter. On this occasion 
the carriages were separated, and the 
detachments trotted off by horses. 
We skirted the wharfs of the Hudson. 
On the one side were sloops, hay-boats, 
and rafts of timber; on the other, 
warehouses, stores, and dwellings. 
Now we rattled between two walls; 
now we pursued a more open course 
(happily with less noise), till at length, 
having cleared the suburbs of New 
York, which are very paltry, and do 
not extend very far, we arrived at the 
spot where the engine was hissing dis- 
approbation at our delay. Like the 
amiable lady of Tam O’Shanter, it ap- 
= to be “‘ nursing its wrath to 

eep it warm.” Soon we were scud- 
ding with loud clatter and bang along 
the left bank of the Hudson. To the 
right was a tolerably well-cleared and 
cultivated country. Here and there 
was a farm-house, and near to the side 
of the river one might observe an oc- 
casional wooden, white-painted hotel, 
with the usual veranda round it: 
comfortless-looking concerns they in- 
variably are. On the left was the 
broad Hudson; from the farther side 
of which rose an inclined plane, covered 
with trees and brushwood, surmounted 
by a long line of basalt rocks, looking 
like a row of pillars. The evening was 
cold, clear, and frosty; the pale disk 
of the moon was shedding a shower of 
silver light on the rippling waters ; 


* The dimensions of the interior of these carriages are nearly as follow :—length, fifty feet ; 


width, twelve feet ; height, six feet four inches. 
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while far away in the west, where the 
sun had gone down, distant mountains 
came out in dusky relief against the 
faint, greenish yellow of the horizon. 

The conductor pops in and out of the 
carriage with his ticket-box, banging 
the door violently behind him, and let- 
ting in gusts of chilly evening air. As 
the evening grows older, the scene 
changes: mountains like giants frown 
upon our path, rearing their dark 
shoulders on each side ot us. Islands 
covered with brushwood, creeks, gul- 
leys, and murky glens seem to fly past ; 
and at last, the train, stopping for an 
instant, casts us and our baggage on 
the side of the way, and darts off as if 
delighted to make its escape. We 
are now opposite Westpoint, at a place 
called Garrisons. Why it should have 
that name, or any name at all, I do 
not know; I could see nothing but the 
gloomy hills behind and the water be- 
fore me. ‘Two boats appeared after a 
short space, and a gentleman, who 
afterwards proved to be an oflicer of 
the American army, accosted me, and 
after some conversation, said he was 
going over to Westpoint, and would ad- 
vise me to accompany him ; there was 
a hotel quite close, on the top of the 
hill opposite, where I could get a bed, 
and in the morning he would be happy 
to show me whatever was worth seeing. 
I accordingly shipped my fortunes in 
the same boat with him, and we were 

ulled over the river together; and 
Coiee on the opposite side, ascended 
a steep hill covered with low trees, 
sometimes by means of a winding path, 
and sometimes by making a scrambling 
short cut. After some pufling and 
blowing we found ourselves clear of 
the wood, and walking on the table- 
land above. 

There was a dark object looming in 
front, which presently developed itself 
into a hotel of the ordinary country 
pattern, two stories high, and surround- 
ed by a veranda. A few vigorous 
kicks at the door, repeated at regular 
intervals, acted as an emetic, and 
brought up the landlord (and camphine 
lamp) to open it. The house seemed 
quite deserted ; two officers and their 
wives I learned were the only inhabi- 
tants. During the summer it is cram- 
med with visiters. The drawing-room 
was small, containing, as usual, a table, 
a sofa, some chairs, and a pianoforte. 
The walls displayed some views of the 
Hudson, Westpoint, and a portrait of 
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Zachary Taylor; the last being a hide- 
ous side-face, of unearthly proportions 
and diabolical expression. The gene- 
ral was confined in a stiff-collared coat, 
possibly intended to represent an offi- 
cer’s uniform, but looking more like ¢ 
strait-waistcoat. 

A bed secured, I crossed the West- 
point-parade with my new acquaintance; 
a long row of lights twinkled in front. 
After walking three or four hundred 
yards we came to a row of trees planted 
along one side of aroad. Turning to 
the left down this road, we passed a 
number of very snug detached houses, 
and presently arriving at a long build- 
ing, entered atone end. From a pas- 
sage we passed into a small low room. 
This was the anteroom of the officers 
attached to the College. There were 
about fifteen assembled there; some 
were lolling on sofas and chairs, chat- 
ting, smoking, or reading the news- 
papers; others were indulging in a 
rubber of whist or a game of ecarté. 
I was immediately introduced person- 
ally to each. 

They seemed (like most of the Ame- 
rican officers I have met) to bea very 
gentlemanly and intelligent set of men. 
They wore single-breasted surtouts, or 
shell-jackets, and dark or light blue 
trousers, with single or double white 
and red stripes. We talked over the 
news of the day, and had some conver- 
sation about the military establish- 
ments of our respective countries. 
They told me that their dress was 
about to be altered; the new uniform 
was to be a sort of compromise be- 
tween the full dress and the undress— 
viz., an undress coat with full dress 
epaulettes, and a forage-cap with a 
plume. They did not seem to approve 
of the new arrangement. It was late 
when I deserted my new friends for my 
dormitory at the hotel. Next morning 
I took a glance at the scenery before I 
went lion-hunting. Above Westpoint, 
three mountains rise on either side of 
the Hudson—on the left bank, rug- 
ged, precipitous, and overgrown with 
wood, except where crags and scaurs 
refuse to encourage the encroachments 
of the vegetable kingdom, further than 
to allow a stunted cedar or pine to take 
root in the clefts of the rock; on the 
right bank, less picturesque in outline, 
but very steep and rising abruptly out 
of the water. As the spectator stands 
near the hotel mentioned above, and 
looks northward between this vista of 
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mountains, which I believe are upwards 
of two thousand feet in height, he can- 
not fail to be struck with the magni- 
ficence of the prospect. A hundred 
feet below him, the Hudson, a noble 
river, here more than half a mile wide, 
sweeps to the sea. The broad, lake- 
like tide, washing the base of the cliffs 
on each side, stretches, like a glassy 
road, away into the distance, where, 


fifty miles off, the pale blue hills of 


Catskill form the back-ground of the 
scene. Perhaps a wreath of light va- 
pour flits round the summit of the 
** Crow’s Nest,” or of that of the other 
mountains of Westpoint; while the 
sunshine, falling across the SC, lights 
up the trees, the rocks, the rivers, “and 
the island on the right. Perhaps the 
shadows of passing “clouds, creep like 
ghosts across the landscape, or, per- 
haps, the whole picture is wrapped 
in gle~m; but under whatever effect 
seen, the Hudson river and the West- 
point mountains cannot easily be for- 
gotten by an admirer of the beauties 
of nature. 

The military college or academy of 
Westpoint, stands on the level platform 
which: lies in a plane about one hun- 
dred feet above the level of the St. 
Lawrence. This platform, or table- 
land, is of sufficient extent to admit of 
the manceuvring of a considerable body 
of troops. It varies from one-third 
to one-half a mile in width, and makes a 
dip tothenorth; where, in alittle valley, 
lies the village of Westpoint, consist- 
ing chiefly of “the barracks of the sol- 
diers and the cottages of artificers and 
their families. 

The College, its tributary buildings, 
and the houses of the professors and 
masters, are disposed in a semicircular 
form at the side of the platform fur- 
thest from the river. Behind, the 
mountains rising steeply out of the 
level ground, and swee ing round ina 
curve, afford various eligible positions 
for forts and batteries, from whence 
the river and the intermediate military 
posts may be commanded. It was these 
which General Arnold offered to de- 
liver into the hands of the British. 
Had his project succeeded, the Ame- 
rican War of Independence might have 
terminated differently ; but the cap- 
ture of Major André entirely altered 
the face of affairs, and Westpoint was 


saved. Most of the forts are now in 
ruins. In one of them, a casemated 
structure, very much dilapidated, poor 
André is said to have been confined. 
A true Englishman can scarcely pass 
the spot without reflecting on the me- 
lancholy fate of this brave officer. 
American writers have tried in vain to 
justify a sentence which, at the best, 
must be considered as unnecessarily 
severe. André had been carried be- 
yond the American lines, contrary to 
his wishes. He had there been com- 
pelled to disguise himself, in order that 
the betrayer of the revolutionary army 
might avoid the suspicion which would 
have been cast upon him, had a Bri- 
tish officer, in uniform, been seen re- 
turning from the hostile camp to the 
King’s ship. Sparks (in his * Life and 
Treason of Arnold’ ”) labours to prove 
that an American officer, under simi- 
lar circumstances, received harsher 
treatment at the hands of the British. 
Captain Nathan Hale, an officer of 
the revolutionary army, volunteered to 
reconnoitre the heights of Brooklyn, 
then in possession of the English. He 
went in disguise and was taken prisoner, 
tried, found guilty, and hung as a spy. 
The author admits that Captain Hale 
exchanged his uniform for coloured 
clothes before he set out on the expe- 
dition, and yet declares that André’s 
case was parallel, although André had 
come to consult with Arnold in his re- 
gimentals, 

Look at the business in what light 
you will, it casts a shadow on the fame 
of Washington. 


Listen, England, while we tell 

The fate that brave André befell: 

By treach’rous Arnold’s wiles betray'd, 
Within the lines had André strayed. 
No spy was he ;—at duty’s call 

He risked his life, he risked his all. 
His chief commands, nor will André 
A leader’s mandate disobey, 

Although on dang’rous quest he goes, 
To parley with his trait’rous foes. 
How sad the issue !—foil’d, misled, 
André was taken—Arnold fied. 

And, oh! how strangely Fortune guides ! 
The British flag the felon hides, 
While in a dungeon’s sullen gloom 
The brave Andre awaits his doom! 


Go! spoke the soldier—say from me, 
That André seeks not liberty ;* 


* “T beg your Excellency will be persuaded, that no alteration in the temper of my mind, 
or apprehension for my safety, induces me to take the step of addressing you; but that it is 
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His life he cheerfully lays down— 
’Tis in the cause of England's crown.* 
Tell Washington I dare to die, 

But say I came no secret spy ; 

Nor as a timid traitor crept 

Past hostile lines while sentries slept. 
Soldly I came, and, therefore, know 

If now T bend before a foe, 

’Tis only of his Grace to crave 

A soldier’s death—a soldier’s grave! 


Vainly Sir Henry Clinton tried 

To save the British army's pride; 

Not all the interest he could bring 
Could shield a servant of the King. 
Stern were the judges—harsh, severe— 
The doom was fix’d, the day drew near. 
Ah! shameful sentence—he must die 
On the black gibbet, as a spy! 

If then a tear escap'd control, 

Wrong not the feelings of his soul ; 

And if a sigh had chok’d his breath, 
Think not that André dreaded death. 


Away across the heaving main 

Lies what he'll never see again— 

There lies fair England, happy isle, 

Where peace and virtue ever smile ; 

Where still, as age on age rolls by, 

Firm as a rock stands Liserty. 

His own lov’d country! Now he sees 

A mansion, half-concealed by trees, 

*Mongst spreading oaks and elm-trees 
tall ; 

The rooks caw round his father’s hall— 

His home !—where he had left behind 

A mother dear, and sisters kind. 

In fancy now he hears them say, 

“« How long, how long he’s been away !” 

And thinks, alas! that soon bereft 

Of every joy, and helpless left, 

A lonely path they'll have to tread, 

While he lies in his narrow bed. 


Peace to his soul—he bravely died, 
And Britons wept their country’s pride. 
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Go, seek the Annry's sacred shade, 

Where England’s kings in dust are laid ; 

Where painted windows, through the 
gloom, 

Throw holy light on many a tomb, 

And the proud Muse bedews with tears 

The heroes of a thousand years— 

There, Englishman, thy tribute pay, 

In memory of the Brave ANDRE!T 


According to the arrangement of the 
previous evening, I was shown over 
the College of Westpoint. 

The principal building is a large 
edifice of sandstone, four or five stories 
high, containing cadets’ barracks, lec- 
ture-rooms, and class-rooms (a large 
structure of granite was in the course 
of erection, designed to increase the 
comfort of the cadets, and of the offi- 
cers attached to the institution). There 
is a chapel, an hospital, an observatory, 
a library, a bowling-court, and a mess- 
room for the cadets. ‘There are also 
quarters for the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and staff, and detached 
houses for the masters. In the obser- 
vatory are some valuable instruments, 
an equatorial, a transit, theodolites, 
quadrants, and levels. The course 
of instruction which a cadet. goes 
through before he can “ graduate,” 
that is to say, before he is qualified 
for a commission, is as follows:—The 
ordinary branches of mathematics, as 
far as the differential calculus, besides 
optics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics. 
They also study astronomy, chemis- 
try, geology, and botany. ‘The works 
on field and permanent fortifications 
are nearly the same as those used at 
the military seminary at Addiscombe. 
Until lately the course of instruction 


to rescue myself from an imputation of having assumed a mean character for treacherous 
purposes or self-interest —a conduct incompatible with the principles which actuate me, as 
well as with my condition in life. It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, not to solicit se- 
curity. The request I have to make of your Excellency is, that in any rigour 
policy may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me may mark that, though unfortunate, 
I am branded with nothing dishonourable, as no motive could be mine but the service of my 
King.” —André’s Letter to Washington. 

* “ Buoyed up above the terror of death by the consciousness of a life devoted to honour- 
able pursuits, and stained with no action that can give me remorse, I trust that the request 
I make to your Excellency at this serious period, and which is to soften my last moments, 
will not be rejectel. Sympathy towards a soldier will surely induce your Excellency and a 
military tribunal, to adapt the mode of my death to the feelings of a man of honour. Let 
me hope, sir, that if aught in my character impresses you with esteem towards me, if aught 
in my misfortunes marks me as the victim of policy, and not of resentment, I shall experience 
the operations of those feelings in your breast, by being informed that I am not to die on a 
gibbet.”—Jbid. 

T “ His ashes were removed from their obscure resting-place, transported across the ocean, 


and deposited with the remains of the illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey.”—Sparks’ Life 
and Treason of Arnold, 
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has been only theoretical. I saw, how- 
ever, a field-work, which they had just 
commenced ; it was a lunette rivetted 
with gabions, ‘Two small models of 
Vauban’s, and the Modern system, 
served to convey some idea of a per- 
manent fortification. Surveying is 
not taught; but the officers are sup- 
nosed to study it in after years. The 
instruction in landscape drawing is 
very good. Models and large draw- 
ings are placed at some distance from 
the pupils, who sit opposite, and make 
the best attempts they can at them. 
The eye, by this means, receives a 
good education. Light and shade are 
studied in a similar manner. 

They have a little gallery of paint- 
ings in water-colours, most of them by 
English artists—Prout, Bartlett, Cop- 
ley Fielding, &e. None of the ca- 
dets display any remarkable taste for 
the art. French is well taught at this 
seminary, but, strange to say, neither 
history nor geography. 

Entering between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen, the cadets are edu- 
cated at the expense of Government. 
One-third only obtain commissions ; 
two-thirds being sent away without 
further recompense for lost time than 
the amount of education they may have 
received. Every cadet receives so 
many good or bad marks daily; at 
the end of the week these are balanc- 
ed: if the result be not satisfactory, 
punishment ensues. But when the 
delinquent persists in bad conduct, he 
incurs the risk of being tried by court- 
martial, and expelled. Nor is there 
any second chance allowed, when sen- 
tence has once been passed. Not long 
ago, the President of the United States 
failed in an attempt to reinstate his 
own son. 

During the whole period that stu- 
dents remain at Westpoint, they are 
only allowed leave of absence for three 
months ; and this indulgence is grant- 
ed only to those who have been three 
years at the institution. Eleven hours 
and a-half a-day are devoted to study 
throughout the year, except, during 
two months, when the companies are 
regularly encamped on the parade- 
ground in front of the College. Their 
time is then entirely occupied with 
drill and military exercises. I ques- 
tion if this arrangement be good. 
Eleven and a-half hours of study is 
too much for every-day work. Per- 
haps, it would be found to answer bet- 
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ter, if the two months of drill were 
divided into small daily portions. Most 
of the cadets have an extremely old 
appearance for their time of life, and 
seem anything but robust. Bad com- 
plexions, shrivelled skins, and wasted 
figures, are suggestive of over work 
and want of air and exercise. It is 
not the habit of Americans, however, 
to walk much, or voluntarily to under- 
go fatigue. Their very dress shows 
you this; even in the most rural dis- 
tricts, they carry what we may term a 
town air about with them: and it is 
not at all uncommon to see a man 
ploughing his fields, attired in black 
dress trousers and black satin waist- 
coat. ‘The delicate appearance of the 
cadets may be attributed to constitu- 
tional weakness with, perhaps, as 
much fairness as to any other cause : 
suffice it to say, however, that health 
is not sufficiently regarded in their 
system of education. 

The usual number of cadets is two 
hundred and fifty. They are divided 
into four companies. Officers of the 
line are attached to each company ; 
but cadets also act as captains, lieu- 
tenants, sergeants, and corporals. 
Captains and lieutenants are distin- 
guished from the rest by epaulettes, 
swords, and sashes. The uniform is 
of a light grey colour. Guards and 
pickets are regularly mounted. When 
a cadet has passed his examination 
for a commission, he is called a “ gra~ 
duate,” and the last ordeal he goes 
through is the riding-school. I had 
the opportunity of seeing some of 
them at this exercise. ‘The riding- 
school is rather a dangerous one, as 
there is some risk of the rider knock- 
ing himself to death against the wood- 
en pillars which support the ceiling. 
The floor was covered with sand in- 
stead of tan. About twenty men, 
in light cavalry uniform, led in the 
same number of horses. The men 
did not look very smart; the horses 
were indifferently groomed, and the 
appointments had a somewhat slovenly 
appearance. ‘The men were Irish. 
There are very few Americans in the 
ranks of the regular force. The emi- 
grants from Germany and the Emerald 
Isle supply recruits. The light esteem 
in which so honourable a service is held 
by the Americans is remarkable. 

When the cadets had been mount- 
ed by the riding- master (a young 
officer of dragoons) they were filed 
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out of the door, and the drill proceed- 
ed in the open air.* I cannot say very 
much in praise of their performances. 
Whatever thereason may be, Jonathan 
is certainly ill fitted to become a cen- 
taur. 

The library is a good one, containing 
several thousand volumes, most of 
which are standard works. The room 
is handsome, and very lofty. Portraits 
of distinguished officers, and trophies of 
engagements in which the Americans 
have been victorious, are suspended 
above the shelves. Occupying a com- 
manding position at the upper end of 
the room, are two busts—one of Julius 
Cesar, and one of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. I was struck at the moment 
with the remarkable likeness between 
the two military heroes. The principal 
events of their lives were nearly the 
same. The eagles of Cesar, leading 
to victory, raised him to the zenith of 
power. Napoleon's eagles did as much 
for him. Casar was Consul; so was 
Napoleon. ‘“ Each belonged to a tri- 
umvirate; and each, after getting rid 
of his colleagues, took the proud title 
of Emperor.”t ‘Thought I, ‘‘ the two 
busts are not much out of place.” Who 
ean tell whether there may not be at 
this moment, among the students of 


a some embryo Cesar or 


Napoleon, who, after tumbling the 
American democracy into a compact 
pyramidical shape, may place himself 
on the pinnacle at the top. 

I regretted that I could not avail 
myself of the hospitable invitation of 
the officers of Westpoint, who offered 
me something in the way of a field-day 
on the following Monday, if I would 
join their mess in the meantime. It 

ras Saturday ; and the cleaning of 
barracks, &c., put a stop to drill.t 
They have a few companies of infantry 
stationed there; and as I had not 
seen any of the American regulars, I 
was the more sorry for being obliged 
to proceed on my travels that evening. 
I visited the arsenal, which was simply 
a small yard, containing some pieces of 
ordnance. A few mortars, of various 
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calibre, and two or three piles of round 
shot, were disposed in the centre ; and 
a field battery, consisting of light six- 
poe and twenty-four-pounder 

owitzers, was undera shed. Theguns 
in{the American service are kept 
bright ; they are plainer in their con- 
struction than ours, having only the 
centre ring and ogee; they have tan- 
gent-scales, screws, and sights, liké our 
heavy iron guns. The field equipment, 
however, is nearly the same as in our 
service ; but the carriages are of lighter 
construction, and are furnished with 
poles instead of shafts. 

In the armoury, a small room in a 
building at the corner of the yard, 
containing specimens rather than sup- 
plies ; I saw a number of singular wea- 
pons—muskets, with short swords, by 
way of bayonets; others carrying the 
bayonet reversed; swords with pistols 
in the hilts, and revolving rifles, of the 
pattern used in the Mexican war, and 
found very effective, 

The musket is an admirable arm, 
neatly made, and, as I was informed, 
almost as serviceable as a rifle. All 
ordnance for the American service is 
made by contract. They have arsenals 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, Vergenes, Vermont, 
and at Rome, New York. As far asI 
could learn, they are very badly sup- 
plied. 

The cadets’ band was playing on the 
parade-ground, when I was leaving 

Vestpoint. It is a very good one, but 

the performers are all Germans. Seve- 
ral of my new friends accompanied me 
to the wharf, where I had landed on 
the previous evening. Bidding thema 
hearty farewell, I threw myself into a 
boat, which was to convey me to the 
opposite side of the river; and had 
again an opportunity of admiring the 
splendid scenery, now glowing with the 
hues of sunset, as the creaking cockle- 
shell bore me across the calm tide to the 
village of Coldsprings. 

A few words about the American 
service. The strength of the army is 
as follows :— 


* The horses, which were rather heavier than those of our dragoon regiments, I was in- 


formed were brought all the way from the western states, 


The best horses are to be got in 


those districts; but when brought eastward, their condition becomes so bad, from change of 
climate, that for two years they are quite unserviceable. 
¢ It is to be hoped that the nephew of the modern Julius Cesar will emulate the pacific 


virtues of Augustus. 


{ The Americans adopt the French tactics, 
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2 Regiments of Dragoons, 

1 * Mounted Riflemen. 

4 es Artillery, including one 
troop of Horse Artillery, and three 
or four Field Batteries. 

8 Regiments of Infantry. 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners ; 
and about fifty Engineer Officers. 


Making in all (together with a batta- 
lion of Marines) about 11,400 men, and 
940 officers. 

Each regiment has one colonel, one 
lieut.-colonel, two majors, ten cap- 
tains, twenty lieutenants, ten second- 
lieutenants. ‘There are ten companies 
in each regiment. The strength of the 
companies varies between thirty-five 
and one hundred and twenty. During 
the American war, the strength was 
at the maximum; it is at present 
about fifty. 

The commander-in-chief is a major- 
general, which is the highest rank in 
the American service. 

There are a few brigadier-generals 
and _brevet-brigadier-generals ; but 
the list of general officers scarcely 
numbers a dozen, 

The following is a scale of pay and 
allowances* :— 


Major-General Commander-in-Chief, 
pay and allowances, including com- 
mutation allowances for servants, 
forage, &c., about .-- £900 

Brigadier- General se - 600 

Colonel ... ove ° «. 450 

Lieut.-Colonel .. 1 -. 390 

Major... eee ée eo 840 

Captain ... she . eco ©6200 

First-Lieutenant ... coo 193 

Second-Lieutenant oe oe ©6937 


By this scale it will appear that the 
junior ranks are paid better, the se- 
nior ranks worse, than in our service. 
Government is often in debt to the 
army, on account of the opposition 
made in passing the army estimates. 
Both officers and mien are often kept 
many months without pay. They ex- 
press apprehensions, too, of being some 
day suddenly turned adrift, so strong 
is the feeling of the country against 
keeping up a standing army. 

Officers rise by brevet very ra- 
pidly. It is not uncommon for a lieu- 
tenant to be a brevet-colonel. Unless 
employed, however, in the rank they 


have acquired by brevet, they do not 
enjoy any increase of pay. 

As the number of officers is not in 
proportion to the number of men, they 
are obliged to make the most of their 
time at the military college. Cadets 
there are expected to make themselves 
acquainted with the interior economy 
of a regiment, the payment of men, 
and the charge of a company, as well 
as with military tactics. After entering 
the service they may pass many years 
without so much as seeing a soldier. 

It is supposed that to keep up a 
staff of officers and non-commissioned 
officers is sufficient, and that if officers 
and sergeants understand their work, 
men can easily be got into training, 
Keeping up the mere skeleton of an 
army has, apparently, in point of eco- 
nomy, the advantage over the system 
usually adopted ; but it is diflicult to 
see how the staff are to become eflec- 
tive, not to mention how they are to 
keep themselves in that state, without 
opportunities of learning. ‘The sta- 
tions of the army are principally on 
the frontiers of the Mexican, Indian, 
and Canadian territories; and as the 
force is necessarily divided into small 
detachments, brigade and battalion 
movements cannot be practised. ‘There 
are, in fact, no means of acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the military 
profession. It is only recently that 
the American Government has_pro- 
vided any asylum for disabled soldiers, 
and there is no retired list for the 
officers. This is a great injustice. If 
there are any men who have a decided 
claim on their country’s gratitude, they 
are surely those whose lives are ha- 
zarded in the public service. A kind 
of retirement, indeed, is sometimes ob- 
tained by oflicers who do duty for a 
month in each year, passing the rest 
of the year on leave, but this indul- 
gence is not frequently permitted. It 
is very difficult to obtain leave of ab- 
sence at all when. employed on the 
frontiers. Whole detachments some- 
times pass their lives at one station. I 
met at Westpoint a young officer who 
was just going to start for the Rocky 
Mountains, there to be quartered for 
the rest of his days, The American 
naval force acts on shore as well as on 
its more natural element. The navy, 





* It must be remarked, that quarters are not always provided. 
+ Non-commissioned officers and privates are better paid than in the British service, 
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like the army, is manned almost entirely 
by foreigners ; no inconsiderable num- 
ber of tough Britons is to be found 
among their crews. This observation 
applies equally to the mercantile navy. 
It is a singular fact that the Yankee 
does not like the sea, I once asked an 
English Jack Tar, on board an Ame- 
rican ship, to explain the phenomenon. 
«*They ben’t fit for the hard work,” 
was his quaint reply; “ they're good 
for nothing but peddlin’ and book lar- 
nin’.” 

The discipline in the American na- 
val service is, in some points, more se- 
vere than in ours ; in some points more 
relaxed. While they allow smoking all 
over the ship, it is said that slight de- 
linquencies are punished with a degree 
of severity worthy of Draco. 


They have 11 sail of the line--1 120 gun- 
ship; 10 seventy-fours, 
12 first-class frigates; 44 guns. 
2 second-class do. 86 guns. 
21 sloops of war; 20 guns & under. 
4 brigs ; 10 ” 
5 schooners ; 2 - 
5 steam-frigts. ; 10 ™ 
10 steamers ; 4 ” 
5 store-ships. 


In all, 78 sail. 


Many of these, including some of 
the largest ships, were built fifty, forty, 
thirty, and twenty years ago. Some are 
not built at all, at least they are not yet 
completed. 


There are 6 commodores (the highest rank 
in the service). 
4 commanders of navy yards, 
68 captains. 
97 commanders, 
$27 lieutenants. 


In all, 502.° 


The citizens of the American Re- 
public look upon their militia as their 
grand protection against invasion, and 
also consider that force as the most to 
be depended on should it be necessary 
to assume the aggressive. 

This feeling is natural enough in a 
country where democracy carries the 
day. Volunteers are cheap. ‘They do 
not cost the country a fraction. No 
taxes are necessary to keep them up, 
and in time of war individual heroism 
makes up for the want of discipline. 
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A free, independent ‘ Loafer,” with a 
revolving rifle and a bowie-knife, is as 
good as two or three mercenaries, who, 
forced into unnatural postures, and 
kept down by systematic tyranny, must 
necessarily be devoid of that indomit. 
able spirit which true liberty alone 
inspires. So reason the mass of the 
people, and it is difficult, nay, impos- 
sible, to open the eyes of a body of 
men to a fallacy which flatters their 
pride, and seems to harmonise with 
their interests. 

America boasts of two millions of 
volunteers, a fine force, doubtless. 
But, let it be recollected, that this 
force is officered by popular suffrage, 
each regiment and company electing 
its own officers, and I imagine our ad- 
miration will be much diminished. 

The volunteers were called out dur- 
ing the late Mexican war, at least 
some of them were; and I have been 
assured, by several intelligent officers 
of the regular army, who fought in the 
campaign, that on that occasion the 
system failed entirely. Although by 
the democratic papers and pamphlets 
they were made out to be the glorious 
defenders of their country’s rights, to 
the valour of whose arms America was 
indebted for her triumphs (statements 
implicitly believed by numbers), I am 
informed that throughout the campaign 
they were in a state of the most com- 
plete disorganisation. They wasted 
their provisions—they robbed and pil- 
laged; and when the regular troops 
had made a breach in the walls of a 
town, and furnished the ‘forlorn hope,” 
the volunteers brought up the rear, a 
confused mass, adding to the diflicul- 
ties, whilst they diminished the laurels 
of their comrades. Making some al- 
lowance for a very natural prejudice, 
in favour of a well-organised force, on 
the part of my authority, it can hardly 
be doubted that something very like 
anarchy must have existed. The secret 
of all this (if secret there be) obviously 
lurks in the democratic basis upon 
which the force is built, 


THAT VOLUNTEERS SHALL ELECT THEIR 
OWN OFFICERS, 


Blodgett, Coggeshall, Stryker, Rust, 
Hunkin, Scudder, and Cobb, &c. &c., 
are in want of an officer, and also want 
to have as much of their own way as 
possible. They consequently pitch upon 


* American Almanac. 
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Rust, who is-either the easiest-going 
fellow, or the most useless man of the 
party. Encamped within the enemy’s 
territory, and countenanced by the re- 
- force, they lead a free and easy 
ife enough. The rigorous discipline 
which prevails in most armies is relaxed 
to meet the views of the majority. Rust 
is in his marqueé enjoying otium cum 
dig., as commanding officer. In come 
Blodgett, Coggeshall, Stryker, Hun- 
kin, Scudder, Cobb, &c., privates. 
They throw themselves carelessly on 
his camp stools, squabble for a soft seat 
on his bed, and do, perhaps, some little 
damage to his effects. Rust bethinks 
himself of the necessary discipline of his 
— Reflecting that a fashion pre- 
vails in the army (useless, perhaps, ) of 
mounting guards and pickets, &c., he 
seizes the opportunity of hinting to 
Blodgett, Coggeshall, Stryker, Hun- 
kin, Scudder, and Cobb, that he would 
like them to do a little bit of sentry. 
They signify their assent as fol- 
lows :— 

** You be darned !” says Blodgett. 

«T'll see you—somewhere—first !” 
says Coggeshall. 

«« Go to the devil!” says Cobb. 

Sometimes a glimpse of the volun- 
teers may be had, in the shape of a 
brass band, parading the streets of 
New York, with much pomp and ce- 
remony, followed by a dozen men in a 
grey uniform, with firelocks on their 
shoulders, and by half the town cheer- 
ing vociferously. Sometimes they may 
be seen in greater force. A friend of 
mine attended a muster of the militia 
at Utica. A motley crew were assem- 
bled in two ranks, and were treading 
on each others’ heels, and mutually 
kicking each other, to pass the time 
until the reviewing officer should ar. 
rive. Stray memoranda of the panoply 
of war dotted the line. One had an 
old shako; another, a pair of trousers 
with red stripes; a third, an antique 
fatigue jacket. They were variously 
armed, with muskets, rifles, and bowie- 
knives. About one-half had nothing 
but sticks, and while some were fan- 
tastically “‘ got up” in fancy dresses 
and paper caps, others swelled with 
martial pride, on the strength of hav- 
ing stuck empty fig-drums on their 
heads: but the best part of the joke 


was to follow. In the distance, a 
cocked hat with a fountain of white 
feathers flowing out of it, appears slow- 
ly advancing. There is a figure in 
red underneath the hat, and the whole 
is mounted on a sorry horse. At length 
the object arrives in front of the line. 
It turns out to be the officer command- 
ing. He is gorgeously attired. Of 
tinsel and feather there is no end; and 
he takes off his hat, and bows low to 
** the army,” which occasions a slight 
sensation, and calls forth cheers. He 
then makes a very complimentary 
speech = the satisfactory appear- 
ance of the force, and makes his in- 
spection, riding down the ranks with 
his hat off. Ifhe did not behave in 
this manner there might be a mutiny, 
for it does not do to rob free citizens 
of their rights. 

Of all countries in the world, the 
United States is the least likely to fur- 
nish an effective volunteer force. De. 
mocracy has taken such deep root, that 
discipline is not to be expected. 

It may be objected, that war was 
once successfully maintained by Ame- 
rican volunteers against the armies of 
England ; but we must remember that 
a spirit of subordination, the effect of 
monarchical government, then existed 
(at least to some extent), which cannot 
now be found. A change in the na- 
tional mind of any country cannot be 
brought about at once. Habit is se- 
cond nature; and it was not till the 
last link with England was broken by 
the Declaration of Independence, that 
democracy was really established. Few 
traces now remain to tell that America 
was once a British province. The 
children have gradually lost all resem- 
blance to the parent; and Albion has 
cause to sigh over her estranged off- 
spring. 

Bold as the assertion may be, I have 
little doubt that should the United 
States be drawn into a war with any 
great power, they would, at first, meet 
with total defeat. Blindly relying upon 
their volunteers, they would find that 
their confidence is ‘lL laced; for, un- 
less in a kind of guerilla* warfare, so 
undisciplined a body would be of little 
service. Secure, however, in her vast 
territory, which simply, by its extent, 
might vanquish an enemy, the AmERI- 


* It must here be remarked, that guerilla tactics are the most suitable for a wood-covered 


country, such as Jonathan's. 
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can Eacts, perched in her native fo- When onward press the columns, 
rests,” may peck at small birds with And glory lights the way ; 

« impunity— it would be needless for her, When ramps the British Lion 
at a distance from European bayonets, Triumphant thro’ the fray ; 
to.sharpen her claws. Let her keep at a hen foes begin to be eed, 
home, and she will do-very well. She Taye Tues Wee Oh eee 


*Tis ours to give the signal 
The serried ranks to break : 
Along each rent-field flying 
The flaming port-fire runs— 
’Tis then you hear the thunder, 


«« whipped the British” once—let that 
contenther. Let her keep her eye off 
Canada, and make friends with Tur 
Lion. If America is a great commer- 












cial nation, England has a fleet; and The thunder of our Guns! 
should the volunteers of the great Re- 
publig “ try a tussle”. with the Queen’s And when the day is over, 
army, the result might not be satis- And dews of night are shed, 
factory. Like tears from heaven weeping, 

It is hoped that a Frrzagunne— Upon the warrior’s head ; 
who sincerely prays for peace, har- When sighs upon the night-breeze 
mony, and good will—may be pardon- wa Sany & Comrade comme { : 

ei 7? ° nen swells the dead-march slowly, 

ed an ebullition of filial fooling, in 


And rolls the muffléd drum : 


stating his conviction, that should we, Then peals our atormy requiem 
- ’ 


by any ill-hap, come to the scratch, the For glory’s deathless sons, 
Great Guns or Encianp would loudly Who hear no more the thunder, 
proclaim their efficiency. The thunder of our Guns! 
















When Britain’s glorious banner 


The standard of Old England 
Is flying proud and high, 


Shall float to victory, 

























And British hosts march forward For still shall rally round it 

To conquer, or to die ; Her dread artillery ; 

While cheer the brave battalions, And when the battle rages, 

And like a torrent’s flow, New laurel-wreaths we'll gain, 
The bold dragoons are rushing For thunderbolts of Britam 

In vengeance on the foe; Were never hurl'd in vain ; 
Then loud above the tumult And foemen’s cheeks shall whiten 
Our sounding challenge stuns— Before our dauntless sons, 

*Tis then you hear the thunder, Where’er is heard the thunder, 
The thunder of our Guns ! The thunder of our Guns! 


SONNET 
TO JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


** Ou, thou, whatever title please thine ear "— 
Whether thy practised pen outpours a stream 
Of graceful song, or sweet prosaic theme 

Of rich old quaintness, thou art welcome here. 
And yet men know thee not ; and the wide fame 

Which spreads thy worth, forbears to speak thy name. 

Let friendship’s hand unmask thee, and before 

A smiling world stand up revealed and real, 

With the proud, gentle name thy fathers bore. 

And ne who sang “* The Summer Islands’ ” glory, 

And ue stern Soldier of the Commonweal : 

These linked thy name with England’s song and story. 

Oh, be it thine to render still more dear 

This bright old name, and may’st thou wear it many a smiling year. 
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Soon after Power returned from Ame- 
rica, we met, with mutual congratula- 
tions. His two years’ tour had been 
agreeable, and productive beyond his 
most sanguine hopes; and I, in the 
interval, had been visited by a gleam 
of prosperity in the accession of Lord 
Normanby to the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land. His unvarying patronage, and 
marked taste for the drama, promised 
fair to redeem all previous losses, to 
make up for many failures, and to re- 
store the old glories of the Dublin 
Theatre. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, lately 
established, had announced their se- 
cond annual meeting in the Irish me- 
tropolis: a great influx of visitors was 
expected, andI was strongly advised not 
toneglect a golden opportunity, but, al- 
though the regular season was over, to 
collect a company, and open again for 
this short experiment. 1 had gone to 
London for the purpose, but great at- 
traction was necessary to draw the pub- 
lic to the theatre at such an unusual 
time—in the height of the summer, 
with fine weather, and many other op- 
posing temptations. A very high order 
of performance could alone command 
success equal to the outlay. The ser- 
vices of Mr. Macready and Miss Ellen 
Tree were already secured, when 
Power's arrival was announced. It 
struck me that high classical tragedy, 
with broad national farce to close the 
entertainment, would hit all tastes, and 
produce a combination in which failure 
was impossible. The event, for once, 
fully realised my expectations. With 
an expenditure of £90 per night, there 
remained, at the end of a fortnight, a 
profit of £300. Power had no inten- 
tion of acting during the summer. He 
wanted rest, and time to enjoy himself 
with his family, who were then resid- 
ing near. Tunbridge, eeanpeny for the 
convenience of education, his two eld- 
est sons being placed at the collegiate 
school in that ancient town. His cof- 
fers, too, were well filled: he felt him- 
self more independent than he had 
hitherto been, and was disposed to 
wait and weigh the offers which ma- 
nagers were ae in on him from 
every side; but he was pleased with 


the idea of making his first re-appear- 
ance on his native soil. This induced 
him to lay aside all other plans; and, 
after a little persuasion, he returned 
to Dublin with me. The theatre open- 
ed on the 7th of August, with his own 
historical drama of Saint Patrick's 
Eve. When he stepped on the stage as 
Major O’Doherty, he was received 
with reiterated volleys of welcome, 
such as the ‘rollickin’ boys” of Dub- 
lin can alone deliver, and none but 
those who have stood before them can 
understand. In dreams and medita- 
tions, these well-remembered sounds 
often fall on the ear with the freshness 
of reality, and startle thought as if 
time had retrograded in his course, to 
call up and embody again life’s bright- 
est episodes. ‘The stereotyped recol- 
lections of the past are sometimes more 
soothing and satisfactory than the 
shadowy anticipations of the future. 

The company was hastily formed, 
and for a very short period; but it 
would be difficult now to collect such 
another. Seventeen years is a the- 
atrical century, when we consider how 
frequently and rapidly genius dies, and 
leaves no living representative. All 
gave great satisfaction; and although 
‘* the wise men,” as the unsophisticated 
called the members of the Association, 
were much occupied with learned lec- 
tures and the festive symposia which 
lighten the labours of science, they 
still found time for Apollo and the 
Muses. An additional and accidental 
interest attached to one particular 
performance. Mr. Thomas Moore, 
amongst many other distinguished 
guests, had been invited to the meeting. 
He had not visited Dublin for several 
years, and was hailed as a lion of no or- 
dinary magnitude. The public con- 
sidered him as national property. The 
manager had foreseen the attraction, 
and requested a bespeak from the Poet 
of Ireland, to which he most obligingly 
acceded, and laid aside several special 
engagements to fulfil his promise. 

On Saturday, the 17th of August, 
the play-bill was headed by the follow- 
ing announcement :—* Theatre Royal, 
Dublin.—The entertainments of this 
evening are selected at the request of 
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Tuomas Moore, Esq., who has signi- 
fied his intention of being present.” 
The pieces chosen were the comedy of 
the Jealous Wife, and the farce of 
Born to Good Luck, or the Irishman’s 
Fortune—Captain O'Cutter and Paddy 
O’Rafferty by Mr. Power. The cast 
included Mr. Macres udy, Miss Ellen 
Tree, and Miss Huddart (now Mrs, 
Warner). 

A brilliant sight the theatre pre- 
sented on that evening. The Viceroy 
was there in his private box, with his 
family, and the usual officers in at- 
tendance. Opposite to him might be 
seen the Commander of the Forces, 
surrounded by his staff. The nobles 
of the land, the stately matrons and 
their blooming daughters, the Lord 
Chancellor, the magnates of the law, 
the learned professors from distant 
countries, bright eyes and dazzling 
uniforms ; wisdom, youth, beauty, 
rank, intelligence, and wealth ;— all 
that was imposing to the eye or im- 
pressive to the imagination was there 
congregated, to render respect to indi- 
vidual character, and bow in graceful 
acknowledgment before the still more 
exalted aristocracy of mind. In the 
spectacle itself there was much to see, 
and more to remember in philosophic 
application. It was late before Mr. 
Moore arrived. The audience began 
to listen to the actors with growing 
symptoms of impatience. Telling points 
passed over with little effect ; even the 
never-failing laugh was subsiding into 
a mistrustful murmur, when the lead- 
ing star of the night at length appeared 
in his place. He had feasted at the 
College, and had been delayed by the 
necessity of listening to several of those 
heavy post-prandial harangues usually 
appended to public banquets, to tem- 
per and keep down exuberant convi- 
viality: brought in, we suppose, with 
a moral object, as the Roman slave 
was appointed to dance before the tri- 
umphal chariot of the conqueror, ut- 
tering homilies to check vanity, and 
teach frail mortals not to indulge in 
excessive happiness. ‘The entrance of 
the Poet was the signal for a burst of 
applause, which interrupted the per- 
formance for several minutes—“ hands 
with hearts in them,” such as hailed 
Virginius on his return to Rome. 
This was repeated during the interval 
between the comedy and afterpiece, 
when, according to custom, Mr. Moore 
was called on for a speech, with which 
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he readily complied. In those days, 

as at present, it was difficult for any 
public man to escape from a speech in 
Ireland without politics, or something 
that might be tortured or twisted into 
a political bias. He managed this 
with excellent tact, and contrived to 
escape both Scylla and Charybdis, by 
saving what pleased everybody, and 
redoubled the applause. ‘Throughout 
the remainder of the evening, there sat 
that little, unpretending, humble-look- 
ing, and obscurely-born individual, 

who had raised himself (as a courted 
and honoured guest) to an equality 
with the great and titled, by talent, 
integrity, and education—* the ob- 
served of all observers ;” an object of 
blended curiosity, respect, and affection, 
and a living instance of how conven- 
tional formalities are swept away and 
forgotten in the controlling supremacy 
of genius. 

Power's benefit, on the last night of 
this engagement (with the exception 
of the Lord Lieutenant's command, 
and the bespeak of Mr. Moore) was 
the fullest of the whole—a strong evi- 
dence of his established popularity, for 
it occurred after the Association had 
broken up, and all the visitors had de- 
parted. At the end of one of the 
pieces selected on this evening, he was 
backing from the front of the stage, 
bowing to the general applause, with 
the heroine in his hand. By some 
mistake of the prompter, his retreat 
was cut off, in consequence of the 
curtain being too suddenly dropped. 
In answer to the laugh of the gods, 
who enjoyed his momentary perplex- 
ity, he told them that “either side 
of the curtain was the right one with 
so pretty a partner.” It was during 
this performance also, that when en- 
cored twice in a song, he substituted 
the following impromptu :— 


“ D'ye see how they’re teazin’ me, 

Them there vaga-bones, 

Shouting encore twice, as loud as they can; 

Paddy Flynn, by Saint Patrick, 

I'll whale your big bag 0’ bones, 

If you come down and turn out like a 
man. 

D’ye think I’m to stay here 

All night a divertin’ yez, 

With the tumbler of punch gro’in’ cold there 
inside ? 

Och! boys! and it’s I that am sorry for 
partin’ yez, 

But the ‘ Love of the Sperrits’ wee always 
my pride.” 
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A ready turn, no matter how tri- 
fling, will suffice to set an audience in 
aroar. The great point is to time a re- 
partee or interpolation happily. Power 
was very quick in matters of this kind. 
It was his maxim, whenever any acci- 
dent or contretemps occurred, to make 
the audience laugh with him, as by ap- 
pearing vexed or disconcerted they 
would infallibly laugh a¢ him—an im. 
portant difference, to which comic actors 
are not always sufficiently awake. One 
night at Covent-Garden, while dilating, 
in Paddy O’Rafferty, on the hospitali- 
ties he had received, and what a gene- 
ral favourite he was in Naples, the cir- 
cular top of a table escaped from be- 
hind the scenes, and came meandering 
across the stage, as if seeking a com- 
fortable spot to lie down. At last it 
pirouetted on into the pit, to the utter 
dismay of the big drum, who fled in- 
continently. The audience roared, and 
it would have been difficult to bring 
them back to the subject, had not the 
actor at the first pause remarked, 
** There, Count, I towld you so; you 
see the very tables come rowling after 
me.” His accent and look were irre- 
sistible, and carried away the audience 
unanimously. We have seen many an 
irritable son of Thespis grill himself 
into a fever at a trifling mishap, which 
his own maladroitness shows up to the 
house, while  self-possession would 
have turned it to profitable account. 
«« quam servare mentem:” to pre- 
serve an equal mind is more difficult 
under ridicule than adversity. The 
maxim may be studied by actors with 
as much advantage as by prime minis- 
ters, potentates, or professed philoso- 
phers. 

When Covent-Garden opened for 
the season of 1835-36, Power was en- 
gaged at a large nightly salary, and 
put forward as one of their leading at- 
tractions. He had reached at last the 
point at which he had long aimed, and 
the solid reality assured him it was no 
dream. His reputation was no freak of 
sudden popularity, a bubble inflated to- 
day, to burst to-morrow ; but a work 
of steady, laborious progression. He 
possessed excellent health, and every- 
thing seemed to promise a long future 
of all that could bind man to life, and 
make him grateful for its blessings. A 
few extracts from his diary, which we 
shall presently subjoin at their proper 
date, explain his feelings on these 
points, and show that in private me- 


ditation they were directed to the pro- 
fitable channel. A gay and careless ex- 
terior is not always indicative of the 
deeper thoughts which lie beneath the 
surface. During this season, at Co- 
vent-Garden, he appeared in Mrs. 
Gore’s new comedy, entitled King 
O'Neill, or the Irish Brigade, first 
performed on the 9th December, 1835. 
The gallant Captain, Phaidrig O'Neill, 
assuming the regal title, when under 
the ascendancy of Bacchus, was always 
considered one of his happiest assump- 
tions. A drunken gentleman, if the as- 
sociation is compatible, carried through 
an entire play, came out as a novel 
experiment, attended with great dan- 
ger of failure. In any other hands it 
appeared to be as tiresome as in Power's 
it was irresistible. ‘The jovial Hiber- 
nian adventurer, as coloured by this 
inimitable artist, and coarsely daubed 
by his successors, always reminded us 
of a delicate distinction originating 
with the late well-known and eccentric 
Major Peter O'Shaughnessy, of the 
18th Royzl Irish. We knew and ho- 
noured him. A braver soldier, and a 
merrier boon companion, never drew a 
sword or a cork. It was true, he was 
a little given to drawing hair-triggers 
also, as his Mantons bore testimony, by 
more than one significant notch. This 
was his only weakness; and as Evan 
Dhu said of his chieftain, Fergus Mac 
Ion, when in a passion, * he wasna to be 
blamed for that, for he couldna help 
it.” But Peter was bland and pacific 
withal, unless his blood was put up, 
and he thought an insult premeditated. 
‘Then he was fearful to behold, and dan- 
gerous to encounter, for he stood six 
feet three without his boots, and had a 
chest and breadth of shoulders which 
Hercules might have gazed on with 
envy. We remember him—a true type 
of chivalry, stalworth as Orlando, and 
handsome as Achilles. Being examin- 
ed as a witness on a court-martial, 
when a brother soldier was arraigned 
for habitual tippling, and conduct dis- 
graceful to the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, &c. &c. &e., ac- 
cording to the prescribed formula, he 
was asked by the Court, ‘ Did he 
know Captain H. ?”—* Intimately,” 
was the answer ; ** we are the Orestes 
and Pylades of the corps.” ‘* Then 
you are acquainted with his habits ?” 
—* As well as if they were my own.” 
‘‘Humph! does he drink hard ?”— 
“Very.” “ How many bottles at a 
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sitting ?”—* We never count bottles in 
the Royal Irish, but, barring myself, 
he can see the whole mess under the 
table, without turning ahair.” ‘*Oh!” 
exclaimed the President ; “Oh!” gent- 
ly echoed the members. ‘Is this his 
constant practice ?” resumed the Court. 
‘* Invariably,” responded the witness. 
«*Then, Major, you look upon Cap- 
tain H. as a confirmed drunkard ?” 
— Quite the contrary; on my con- 
science, I regard him only in the light 
of a gentlemanly convivialist."* Now 
King O'Neill, as represented by Power, 
was to all points the gentlemanly con- 
vivialist of the gallant major, and not 
the brutalised, vulgar caricature into 
which clumsy copyists have sometimes 
metamorphosed him. 

On the 26th of April, 1836, Power 
produced, at Covent-garden, his own 
romantic musical drama, called O’ Flan- 
nigan and the Fairies ; or, a Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream—not Shakspeare’s. 
Here again, as ‘‘ Phelim O’Flannigan 
(sworn against liquor),” he had to de- 
4 inebriety in a different class of 
ife, and under opposite circumstances. 
Not the slightest resemblance could be 
traced between the two characters. 
O'Neill is a gentleman and a soldier— 
O’Flannigan is a rustic; both warm- 
hearted, brave, and generous, but dis- 
tinct by education, habits, and asso- 
ciates. O’Flannigan has a scene of 
twenty minutes, consisting of one long 
soliloquy, in which, being very drunk, 
he determines to reform, to win the 
girl of his heart, who has imposed this 
as a preliminary condition. He draws 
up a code of regulations by which he 
determines to bind himself, with cer- 
tain exceptions—one tumbler per diem, 
pniess on particular days. The ex- 
ceptions, of course,’ are more nume- 
rous than the rule. All marriages, 
births, christenings, fairs, wakes, and 
faction-fights, come within the former 
list. ‘* When the priest dines with 
us,” says Phelim, ‘ one tumbler extra, 
in honour of the occasion. If his re- 
verence stays fay, one tumbler more— 
because tay does not agree with me.” 
There is little in these, and many simi- 
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lar sentences as read, or quoted, but 
uttered as Power spoke and looked, we 
cannot adequately describe the effect. 
He sat, throughout the scene, on a 
three-legged stool, in front of the stage, 
with scarcely a movement, or a tone 
louder than the common style of con- 
versation, while every sentence was 
responded to by peals of laughter, set- 
ting criticism and decorum at defiance, 
and to which boxes, pit, and galleries 
simultaneously abandoned themselves. 
In the course of a long experience, if 
called upon to name an instance of the 
comic actor’s spell, more demonstrative 
than any other, we should be inclined 
to select this as the foremost example. 
Power himself considered it his most 
artistic effort.t The subject of this 
ingenious drama, taken from a legend, 
is briefly explained in a paragraph ap- 
yended to the play-bill:—* There is 
uae a lonely valley or wild mountain 
range in all Ireland, that is not cha- 
racterised by names denoting the resi- 
dence or haunt of the ‘good people,’ 
or ‘ fairies;’ and the belief that those 
elfin inhabitants of earth and air, oc- 
casionally condescend to interfere with 
mortals, either in mirth or in malice, 
stilllingersamongstthe peasantry—one 
of the most poetical of our natural 
superstitions, and highly congenial to 
the temperament of an imaginative 
people. This drama, however, pre- 
sents the ‘good people’ in dream only, 
the action of the piece, from the time 
the fairies appear, until the sleeping 
O’Flannigan awakes once more to a 
working-day world, existing only in the 
creations of a wild fellow’s brain, fired 
by whiskey, and disordered by hard 
blows. His imaginary perils and suf- 
ferings being at once the consequence 
of his intemperance, and the moral 
unishment of the relaxed whiskey- 
over.” The story was first moulded 
into a drama by the late Mr. William 
Kertland, and performed several nights 
in the Dublin Theatre, in 1835, under 
the title of Shaun Long and the 
Fairies; or, the Seven Churches of 
Glendalough. I thought it would 
tell admirably in the hands of Power, 








* We had an eccentric Yorkshireman in the Scotch Fusileers, who adopted a similar stand- 
When a tyro or atoper was unable to speak, stand, or walk, he would say, “‘ Let him 


alone, sir, he is not drunk; he has just got what I call a proper gentlemanly stimulus.” 
{ Liston was always encored in Mawworm’s sermon, after George IV. set the example and 


made it the fashion. 
Fixture, in A Roland for an Oliver, 
tragic effect to a comic character, 


Emery, more than once, was obliged to repeat the passionate scene of 
But he was an actor of great physical power, giving 
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and suggested it to him on his next 
visit, whereupon he purchased the 
manuscript fora given sum, with full 
power to do with it as he pleased. He 
adapted the legend and some of the 
incidents, but the dialogue and general 
structure of his own drama were en- 
tirely new. The piece has been reviv- 
ed, with little success, after an interval 
of several years; but the correct ma- 
nuscript had perished with the author, 
and the substituted copy contained but 
a modified portion of the original hu- 
mour. During the season of 1835-36, 
Power visited Dublin twice, acting in 
the two engagements thirty-one nights, 
for which he received £586, and two 
benefits. His London novelties proved 
as attractive as could be wished. He 
also brought out a little interlude, in 
one act, by himself, called Paddy Carey, 
the Boy of Clogheen. ‘This trifle was 
founded on the old song, which says— 
“*Twas at the fair of nate Clogheen, 
That Sergeant Snap met Paddy Carey; 
A tighter boy was never seen, 
Brisk as a bee—light as a fairy.” 

All differences of opinion had now 
long vanished, as to his undoubted su- 
periority. The press and the public 
were unanimous in praise; but on the 
occasion of his second benefit, a trifling 
*‘ruction” interrupted the flowing 
harmony, and evinced that no degree 
of favour could secure an actor from 
the ebbs and flows of popular caprice. 
On the night alluded to, he was an- 
nounced for Darby, in The Poor Sol- 
dier, a part he had not yet added to his 
list. A principal feature in the revi- 
val of O’Keeffe’s excellent, although 
rather old-fashioned, farce, was the res- 
toration of all the original melodies, 
instead of spurious or unsuitable in- 
troductions. The ‘Groves of Blar- 
ney,” was, of necessity, excluded from 
the programme ;_ and as he had to sing 
another air in The Invincibles, which 
piece concluded the entertainments, it 
was thought full measure, and more 
was already promised. But the Dub- 
lin galleries were (and perhaps are still) 


every body might do as he pleased, 
in defiance of rules and regulations.* 
Accordingly, in the middle of The 
Poor Soldier, the ‘Groves of Blar- 
ney” was loudly demanded. It had 
been so with Macbeth, if Power, on 
that night, had essayed the ambitious 
Thane. He came forward, obtained 
silence enough to be heard, and re- 
spectfully, but firmly stated, that the 
call could not be complied with. The 
precedent would break down all de-~ 
corum, nullify the discipline of the 
theatre, and affect the best interests of 
the drama. To all this, the answer 
was, ‘Blarney! Blarney!—give us 
the ‘Groves of Blarney.’” But. the 
actor and manager were resolute, and 
carried their point. The disappointed 
gods retreated on clamour, and resolv- 
ed, that as they could not get the song 
as a bonus, the rest of the audience 
should get nothing at all. These little 
incidental skirmishes occurred formerly 
oftener than they do now. They were 
amusing enough when carried on with 
good humour, and ending in a joke, 
but when they merged into unmitigated 
noise and angry yells, they deterred 
quiet people from their favourite 
amusement, and converted the theatre 
into a temple of Babel. The slowness 
of an audience to vindicate their own 
rights, is sometimes incredible. We 
have seen three or four troublesome, 
half-drunken denizens of the galleries 
disturb a performance by perpetual 
exclamations, while a crowded pit and 
boxes have sat supinely, without cal. 
ling on the executive to expel the in- 
truders, or seeming to care for the 
destruction of their own pleasure. 
The Parisian theatres are admirably 
regulated on these points. ‘There the 
public go to see “the play, the whole 
play, and nothing but the play.” The 
slightest interruption is hushed down 
on the instant, whether it proceeds 
from the loud lungs of the upper re- 
gions, or the buzzing sotto voce, polish- 
ed small talk of the private boxes and 
stalls. 


The following extracts from Power's 


insatiable on benefit nights. They ‘ 
‘‘ Diary,”t relate to the period we have 


looked. on them as saturnalia, when 

* There existed formerly in Dublin, certain “ free nights” in every season, when the public 
were admitted gratis to all parts of the house; and gentlemen sat in elegant dishabille in the 
dress boxes, without coat or waistcoat, with their shirt-sleeves tucked up, quaffing whiskey- 
toddy, instead of listening to Shakspeare. These were the good old times, so much lamented 
by those who abuse them when in progressu, 

+ This “ Diary” was not kept for effect, or with the intent of publication, but for his own 
private reference. The extracts are furnished by his family, who alone have access to the 
original, which was found, with other memoranda, after his death. 
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just glanced over. As wine opens the 
Sent of man in society, so, we may 
suppose, his real nature and feelings 
unveil themselves in his hours of pri- 
vate meditation: — 


“ January 3rd, 1836. Dublin.—Two things 
I have to note of the past week. Christmas 
is over happily. I spent it with my family, 
surrounded by a few merry friends, happily 
and innocently. My ‘ American Impres- 
sions’ are brought toa conclusion ; and, al- 
though hastily done, as far as the composi- 
tion is concerned, carefully and conscientious- 
ly, as far as the subject goes. I have ad- 
vanced nothing unsustained by facts; nor 
have I commended in other than modest and 
moderate terms, regulated rather by defe- 
rence to the opinion of the world, than in ac- 
cordance with my own feelings, which could 
have made me more eulogistic. I read a 
curious statement of a Mr. Macdonald, who, 
disclaiming all title to the dialogue, charac- 
ters, or incidents of Paddy Carey, yet says I 
stole his precious diadem. He is a fool, and 
Ino better, to notice his rigmarole; but I 
was bilious, and had no will of my own; so 
I felt compelled to reply to the grandiloquent 
Mac. Read my reply to the said Mr. Mac. 
in the Freeman’s Journal, and sent three or 
four copies about the world. 

“Tam now certainly taking to myself a 
holiday, for my recent hard fag; but I must 
think of doing something, for already do I 
find idleness irksome ; and in this pleasant 
city, with my calls of pleasure and profession, 
yet have hours I cannot fill up without 
occupation. I will, next week, strive to 
have something I can record more creditable 
than my present confession, which may be 
summed up in a few words. The little I 
have had to do by compulsion, I have done; 
but the much I might have done by good- 
will, has been left undone.” 


Those who suffer under the sin and 

* sorrow of sluggishness, or want of 
something to do, will stare to find that 
this was written by a man who acted 
five times a-week, in two pieces every 
evening, besides attending Io ng rehear- 
sals in the morning. All this he con- 
sidered a life of comparative ease and 
indulgence. There be those who have 
preached and printed, that the actor’s 
avocation is twin-brother to idleness. 
These ingenious casuists would do well 


* See “ Cumberland’s Observer,” vol. i. 


t Grandson of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, also dead. 
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to test their assertions by a year’ 
practice, which would convince them 
sooner than argument, that what they 
are pleased to consider light, is pro- 
bably the most laborious of all employ- 
ments. They little know the time it 
occupies, with the exertion of mind 
and body it demands. Cumberland 
has remarked truly :—‘‘ There is no 
calling or profession in life that can 
less endure the distractions of intem- 
perance and dissipation.”* He then 
adds :—** An actor is in the capacity of 

a steward to every living muse, and of 
an executor to every departed one.” 


“ January 20th.—Settled to take my be- 
nefit on the 26th instant, as Dan, the next 
best Irish comedian to myself, has one of his 
performances on the 25th. Our attractions 
would clash, and I, in my modesty, think I 
might go to the wall—his tail being decided- 
ly the longest.” 

“ January 24th.—Sir Walter Scott,t Mur- 
ray, and Macdonald dined with me at Gresh- 
am’s. At ten, Frank Sheridant joined us, 
and we went to Lady Clarke’s,§ where we 
had two Polish princes. Closed the evening 
by dancing a jig with Lady Morgan, which 
she performed with infinite spirit. I feared 
for my breath, but succeeded in dancing her 
off, after a great skirmish.|| Her ladyship 
says I dance a jig divinely, and I swore as 
much for her; so we are even. This is the 
event of the week, and an odd event enough 
it is. I felt for these two exiled Poles in the 
midst of our merriment. They laughed, poor 
fellows, but looked sad. They are on 
strangers’ stairs, and must feel the change a 
mournful one. What a charm is there in 
the words country and liberty, when they 
lead men to such sacrifices for their sake. I 
should not like to be a Russian, when the 
next settling day arrives, and come it will,” 

“ January 26th.— At night a bumper, 
when I had the honour to receive from his 
Excellency, a superb gold box, of elegant 
design, with the handsomest possible mes- 
sage, expressing a desire that 1 would con- 
sider the box as a mark of his friendship and 
esteem. It is one of those changes worth 
recording, that I have frequently acted in 
England on Saturday, and in Ireland on 
Monday alternately. A few years ago, a 
week was considered a fair allowance for the 
passage from Liverpool.” 

“ February 26th. Edinburgh.—In this 


t Dead. 
§ Dead. 


|| The great effect of the true jig consists in the spirit and pertinacity with which both 


parties hold out. 


politan Tarantella and the Highland Reel to “ smithereens.” 


As the lads and lasses used to do this at the country fairs, it beat the Nea- 


But we fear this joyous hilarity 


has departed to the gold diggings with the exodus, 


¥ The Marquis of Normanby. 
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week I acted in England and Ireland. I 
have twice crossed the channel, am now in 
Edinboro’ safe and sound, after an absence of 
three years, in which time I have visited the 
whole of the States of America, and done sun- 
dry foolish, and some wise things ; incurred 
many perils, and came well through all. 
For all this I trust I am grateful, where gra- 
titude is most due. Laus Deo.” 

“ February 28th.—End of first week in 
Edinburgh. A busy week, but far from dis- 
agreeable, if success be a salvo for labour. 
Lots of civilities, too, proffered, but which I 
have not been able to accept.” 

“ March 3rd.—Early at the shooting gal- 
lery. Had a match with Captain Ross—he 
shooting with a pistol at twenty yards, I with 
a small rifle at twenty-five yards. Beat 
him twelve shots, out of which I hit the 
wafer the four last. He left, as I thought, 
rather grumly, though the weapons were so 
unequal. I hear he beats most folks at it.” 

“ March 5th.—My last night. Every 
seat occupied. After the play, I was com- 
pelled to speechify, the which departure from 
assumption, and falling back upon self, I 
devoutly abominate. But it must sometimes 
be done. ‘Custom exacts, and who denies 
its sway ?’ as I used formerly to say in Dick 
Dowlas. Floreat Edina! A week of horrid 
weather, but cheerful audiences. Dull days, 
but brilliant nights. Work done after three 
hard engagements— Dublin, Manchester, and 
this. Now comes holiday. Out with Ram- 
say’s fox-hounds to-morrow ; mounted by 
that prince of Highland chieftains, Tulloch.” 

“* May 22nd, 1836. London.—During the 
last three months I have been without my 
memorandum books; consequently, there is 
a vast hiatus in my diary. A great slice out 
of the year. I have-not, however, been idle: 
since, after passing a fortnight in Paris, I re- 
turned home ; in a week completed O’Flan- 
nigan and the Fairies, from first to last ; came 
to London, made an agreement, and pro- 
duced it successfully at Covent-Garden, April 
25th. This I continue to act till Wednes- 
day, the 12th June, and then to Liverpool.” 

* June 1st.—I find the journal, which I 
for a while kept with some method, is fallen 
wofully in arrears with time, who never 
stops or falters in his course. Leaving until 
to-morrow thé minutes of to-day, shifts the 
blame to my errant mode of life. I think it 
ought really to be laid to the account of an 
indolent, procrastinating habit, which re- 
quires close watching to be held from an ab- 
solute and ruinous mastery. I am aware of 
my besetting enemy, and of the evil of his 
influence, yet constantly either give back 
before his assaults, or affect to be blind to 
them. I have decided to sail on the 11th 
July, which is the day of the Europa packet. 
My last voyage was prosperously made in 
her. May God render my next equally 
happy, and I think I may, in about three 
years more, coil up my ropes, and anchor on 
shore. I have ever been desirous to leave 


off this public exhibition of myself, after my 
thirty-fourth year had begun. I hope to be 
able now to accomplish this, to return home, 
cultivate my children, my domestic duties, 
and my better nature; and so prepare for 
that last voyage which may not be avoided, 
and can never be repeated, and, being to be 
performed only once, ought to be well con- 
sidered, and taken with a mind undistracted 
and at ease.” 

“ June 9th.—My last night in Liverpool 
for the year 1836. Theatre well attended. 
Much fun in the audience, which is to an old 
actor like a spur to a worn-out but well-bred 
hack. It stimulates to exertion after higher 
feelings have ceased to influence the mind. 
Both make the blood tingle.” 

“ June 24th.—To-morrow, my last entire 
day to myself in Dublin, where every unoc- 
cupied hour has been most agreeably spent 
between the court and the garrison.” 

“ July 3rd, Tunbridge.—This week has seen 
me in Jreland, and at my home, with all 
things that I love surrounding me, and anx- 
iously seeking to administer to my comfort. 
I don’t know whether I sufficiently appre- 
ciate the many blessings that wait upon me, 
but I hope there are moments when I do, 
and am most grateful for them. May a mer- 
ciful God pardon my too frequent forget- 
fulness, and continue his blessings to those I 
love, and cheerfully labour for.” 

“ July 10th.—This week I have passed in 
idleness with my family, and have enjoyed 
it much, since 1 have earned the privilege to 
idle a little by previous industry. In one 
more week I shall have said adieu for a long 
time. God grant us a happy reunion. My 
mother seems contented and happy. Here, 
I hope, therefore, she will rest with her 
children.” 

“ July 18th.—After a fortnight’s stay at 
home, I took my leave of all those whose 
presence constitutes that word. Same night 
left town for Liverpool.” 


Power had some time previous to this 
resolved on a second visit to America, 
although every day was occupied at 
home, and engagements on his own 
stipulations were waiting him in every 
theatre of importance throughout the 
kingdom. He had already begun to 
meditate leaving the stage, and thought 
to expedite the advent of that coveted 
period by the double remuneration 
which could not fail to attend another 
campaign in the United States. Pre- 
vious to his departure from Dublin, he 
made mea promise, without solicitation, 
that in any future engagements he 
might enter into in London, he would 
stipulate for time to come to me when I 
required him, and would never raise 
his terms, no matter what he could 
get elsewhere. ‘This promise was most 
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punctiliously performed. We continue 
the extracts from his diary :— 


“ July 24th, Liverpool.—Down to the dock 
with great discomfort. The animals all as- 
sembled. The cabin dark, damp, and filled 
with all sorts of ‘notions.’ No ark had ever 
a larger proportion of the unclean than ours 
appears to be filled with, but we are like the 
starling, and ‘can’t get out.’ This month, 
now nearly over, has many pleasant recol- 
lections for me. I spent much of it with my 
family in great quiet and perfect comfort, 
surrounded by all I love best on this earth ; 
had the satisfaction of bringing down my 
mother to Kent, and still more, the hope 
that she will stay and make my home her 
home for the rest of her days, which I pray 
may be long.” 

* August 28th, New York.—To rehearsal 
at eleven. All the old folk very perfect. 
Places taking like wild-tire. House will be 
crammed they say. Went to theatre a little 
nervous. House overflowing, lobbies and all. 
Cheers, cries of welcome, waving of hats and 
wafting of cambric handkerchiefs, attended 
my entrance; indeed, no reception could 
have been more kind and cordial. Only one 
day previous to this date, I made my first 
bow to this audience,* a stranger, and uncer- 
tain as to how far my acting might be liked. 
I now return an accepted favourite, and act 
to a house crammed to suffocation, though 
there are three more theatres open this even- 
ing. I cannot but be delighted with my 
reception, and only wish I had here some of 
those I love best to share it with me.” 

“ September 4th.— Walked to the battery. 
Saw a Texian man-of-war schooner lying at 
anchor, with her stripes and rising star. My 
flag. Oh, that I could exchange my rich 
acres for the same quantity of bog and moun- 
tain in Ireland! Wouldn’t I be a land- 
holder? 25,000 acres! Dick Martin would 
be a nobody in comparison. What a glo- 
rious commencement have I made here. If 
this but continues through the season, I may 
cry ‘content.’” 

“ September 9th.—Closed at New York with 
a very crowded house. This, my first en- 
gagement in this country, is more than twice 
as good as the best I ever made here before. 
A happy omen. Only let me continue at 
this proportion, and I shall soon close my 
accounts with the stage.” 


To render the Texian allusion in- 
telligible, it is necessary to state, that 
almost immediately after his arrival, 
Power had been persuaded to invest 
eighteen hundred pounds in the pur- 
chase of an enormous tract of land in 


the newly annexed province of Texas. 
But some of the negotiators were 
swindlers, who handled the money paid 
in, and absconded. ‘Then arose ques- 
tions about the title and actual pay- 
ment; so that the cash was impounded 
without return, and the property re. 
mains in abeyance. But his family 
are not hopeless of establishing their 
undoubted claim, and, perhaps, before 
the lapse of many years, a vast rental 
may pour in from what at present pro- 
duces nothing. We have often heard 
Power describe the estate as being in 
a very desirable situation, and naturally 
fertile. Up to this date, we believe the 
space over which it extends is unset- 
tled, and without inhabitants. The 
Pennsylvanian repudiators have lately 
shown symptoms of an awakened con- 
science ; let us hope, for the benefit 
of the plundered, and the sake of com- 
mon honesty, that the defaulters of 
‘Texas may be compelled by the govern- 
ment to follow the good example. 

The extracts we have selected from 
Power’s diary contain sufficient evi- 
dence, that it is prejudice only which 
has endeavoured to stigmatise actors 
as frivolous, unthinking beings, inca- 
pable of serious, moral, or religious 
reflection. He whose trade it was to 
make the world Jaugh in proper season, 
appears to have cast aside the profes- 
sional cap and bells, whenever they 
were out of place, and to have worn 
them only in his assumed characters. 
In March, 1837, his profitable labours 
were suspended for some time by a dan- 
gerous accident. Riding by night 
through a broken road in the State of 
Virginia, his horse fell, and in endea- 
vouring to extricate himself, threw his 
rider with such violence as to break his 
collar-bone, and inflict ‘other serious 
injuries. In this state he was compel- 
led to remount and continue his ride 
twelve miles to Richmond, where he 
received great care and kindness. In 
the following summer he returned to 
England, and appeared for the first 
time at the Haymarket, with his usual 
success, After this he commenced an 
engagement at the Adelphi, on the 
opening night of the season, October 
3rd, 1837. A new drama was written 
for him by Mr. Lover, on his own 
most amusing novel of «* Rory O’More.” 


* A reference to dates will show that it was on the same day. Power's life seems to have 


abounded in strange coincidenees. 
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In this he surpassed all his previous ef- 
forts, both in effect and attraction. 
Few modern pieces have had so long a 
run. It was played, we believe, one 
hundred nights in succession, filling 
the treasury and the actor’s pockets 
with equal satisfaction, During these 
three months, Mr. Power received 
£120 per week, which would have 
continued without interruption through 
the season, but from the necessity of 
his fulfilling, in other places, engage- 
ments previously made. On his first re- 
appearance in Dublin, we were assured 
there would be a “ row,” in consequence 
of the unsettled “* Groves of Blarney” 
case, which was postponed but not for- 
gotten. Anonymous letters, as usual, 
were written from ** unknown friends,” 
to warn us to be on our guard, and to 
be ready for combat; but, as we anti- 
cipated, nothing took place, or if there 
were a few faint sounds of discontent, 
they were lost amidst the tempest of 
congratulation. At the end of the 
play he was loudly called for, when he 
took the opportunity of alluding to the 
circumstance, and said, with appro- 
priate good taste, ‘* The momentary 
expression of your anger at parting was 
most painful to me, but it must have 
been still more so, before it could have 
obliterated the recollection of the many 
kind greetings I have received from 
you.” Rory O’More proved a valuable 
addition tohis stock-list of characters for 
provincial engagements, and was every- 
where received with equal popularity. 
His two visits to Dublin, in 1838, pro- 
duced him £636. He performed fon 
on the 18th of July; on the 21st he 
sailed from Liverpool in the Great 
Western steamer, and again crossed 
the Atlantic for the third time. His 
views of retirement were suspended, 
in consequence of the increase of his 
income beyond all reasonable calcula- 
tion, and the multiplied favours which 
Fortune seemed to force on his accept- 
ance. It required more than ordinary 
re to resist or reject the temp- 
tation. is third visit to America was 
a very brief one, not exceeding three 
months. He acted only in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, receiving 
£3,500 for sixty-eight performances, 
an average of above £50 per night. 
The life of a popular actor, instead of 
being confined, as of old, to the long, 
stationary London season often months, 
had now become a perpetual gallop of 
perilous adventure by sea and land, 
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skimming over time and distance’ with 
the rapidity of a telegraph. 

The following letter, written during 
this short American trip, and addressed 
to his theatrical agent, is remarkable, 
as showing how distinetly he remem- 
bered a friendly promise, in making 
other arrangements :— 


“My pear K y— You will be glad to 
hear that I am well, and well doing. My 
first engagement in New York was excellent, 
as usual, and here as good. The stars are 
all shining out in their respective spheres, 
each trying to eclipse the other. Madam 
Vestris and C. Mathews, not so great a hit, 
I hear, as was anticipated, but ‘tis yet too 
early for a decided opinion ; and they must, 
Ithink, improve on acquaintanceship. Celeste 
doing great things for Wallack, who is in 
high spirits accordingly. But all this, and 
much more, you will learn from better thea- 
trical gossips than your humble servant. Now 
for my own movements. I shall leave the 
States by next trip of Great Western, and 
hope to be in London by the 5th of Decem- 
ber. You may make any engagement you 
think best for a month or six weeks, at £20 
per night—as much more as you please, 
but not less, I have promised Calcraft an 
early turn, and nothing shall interfere with 
that promise, or prevent my keeping faith 
with him. Ascertain how his plans are laid, 
and arrange accordingly. I hope his busi- 
ness is good. Let me have a line from you 
by next Western. » I see, has been 
hacking out a couple of my pieces, I hope 
with advantage to himself, though I cannot 
perceive the policy. However, n’importe, as 
the Frinch says. Give me any news of the 
day you may have, without encroaching 
over-much on your time, which has, I know, 
to be squared and triangled out into as 
many patches as a harlequin’s jacket. Ifyou 
see any one who cares to know whether I 
am dead or alive, say I am well; and give 
my remembrances to any of our cronies who 
may cross you. How is the Olympic going 
on, Adelphi, &c. ; and how are yourself, wife, 
and little ones? All as well as you can de- 
sire, I hope. Accept my good wishes, and 
believe me always, very sincerely yours, 

“TYRONE Power, 

“ Philadelphia, Oct. 3rd, 1838." 


In this year also (1838), Power 
played three engagements at the Hay- 
market, under the management of Mr. 
B. Webster, to whom he ever after 
proved, as to the Dublin lessee, a cer- 
tain card which never failed to win. 
His principal novelties in 1838, were 
The White Horse of the Peppers, Con- 
founded Foreigners, and The Irish Lion. 
From the moment when he became an 
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object of attraction, he was particularly 
fortunate in original characters and 
dramas, nearly all of which were good 
in themselves, and afforded him the 
scope he desired. How much they 
were indebted to the actor, may be es- 
timated by the flatness of their revival 
in other hands, now that he is no long- 
er there to stamp them with vitality. 
The successors of Power labour under 
disadvantages more formidable than 
even the want of equal ability—the re- 
membrance of his excellence, and the 
circumstances of his loss. There may 
be among the living representatives of 
Trish humour, men of mark and pre- 
tence, but we despair of seeing another 
Tyrone. As Reynolds wrote of Lewis, 
when he spoke outside, ‘the very 
sound of his voice inspired mirth.” 

On the 17th of December, 1838, he 
again trod the boards of the Haymar.- 
ket, having traversed many thousand 
miles in a short interval, scarcely 
amounting to five months. We sub- 
join a table of Mr. Power's receipts 
during two years, in the full current 
of his popularity, as an interesting sub- 
ject for the thoughtful reader to pon- 
der over. Let him remember, that 
sixteen years earlier, the same indivi- 
dual, who was now only forty-one, 
could with difficulty realise £200 per 
annum, by the exercise of the same 
profession, which was now yielding him 
more than thrice that sum in thou- 
sands. 

Mr. Power's professional income dur- 
ing the years of 1838 and 1839 :— 


1838, 


Haymarket, fourteen nights (acted 
gratis for two benefits) . - £280 
Dublin, twelve nights and benefit . 431 
Covent-Garden, nine nights . - 180° 
Liverpool, ten nights . ° - 806 
Adelphi, one month 
Haymarket . ° ° ° 
Dublin, six nights and benefit. ° 
Opened at New York, August 27th, 
and performed at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, until Nov. 23rd; in all 
sixty-eight nights. . - 8500 
Haymarket, from the 17th to 31st 
of Dee. ‘ ° ; . . 220 
Dividends from Stocks . ° . 800 


Total, £7812 


1839. 

Haymarket, fourteen nights . . £280 
Dublin, fifteen nights ‘ ° - 419 
Manchester, six nights . : - 185 
Dublin, seven nights and benefit - 200 
Haymarket, from April 1st to June Ist, 1120 
Leeds and Hull, five nights each + 200 
Dublin, twelve nights and benefit . 3807 
Belfast, four nights . . ° ; 
Liverpool, nine nights and benefit 
Haymarket, fifteen nights j é 
Re-opened Haymarket, Oct. 30th, and 

acted until Dec, 31st . ° + 1600 
Dividends from Stocks . . - 1500 


Total, £6544 


These are certainly large results 
growing out of small beginnings, but 
they are faithfully copied from authen- 
tic documents, without exaggeration. 

It has been stated in another bio- 
graphical sketch, that Power, in 1839, 
appeared in Dublin, at the Abbey- 
street Theatre, ‘‘ where he had a nar- 
row escape of losing his valuable ward- 
robe, with that of the rest of the com- 
pany; that old and dilapidated edifice 
being totally destroyed by fire, on the 
night of the 2nd of May.” ‘This is a 
mistake ; he never performed in Abbey- 
street. The building burnt down in 
that locality was a minor theatre, re- 
cently erected, and of slight construc. 
tion. 

Throughout the winter of 1840, he 
remained stationary at the Haymarket. 
Finding that his income at home now 
produced as large a return as he de- 
sired, without the fatigue and danger 
of foreign travel, he made up his mind 
to visit America no more. Had he 
kept that determination, he might still 
have been among us, and would have 
escaped the fatal catastrophe, so little 
foreseen and so permanently deplored. 
An easy calculation will show the 
enormous amount of the fortune he 
might have accumulated in twelve in- 
tervening years, had it been so permit- 
ted. Strong reasons induced him to 
change his plans. There was a vast 
property in ‘Texas, from which no re- 
turn could be obtained while his right 
of purchase was in dispute; he had 
also invested a large sum (£3000) in the 
United States Bank, which had re- 
cently stopped payment under very un- 
promising circumstances. He, there- 


* A bad piece, produced for him at Covent-Garden was a failure. He predicted this to 
me and others before the result. He shortened his engagement in consequence, 
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fore, resolved to look after his affairs 
himself, in another and last flying visit 
to the Western World. His London 
season had been everything his most 
sanguine wishes could desire. He had 
a host of novelties—The Irish Lion ; 
The Irish Attorney ; His Last Legs ; 
The Happy Man; How to Pay the 
Reni—and others of equal humour, 
ready to put in, in constant succession, 
when any began to flag. Authors 
wrote for him ; managers courted him ; 
the public crowded to see him. His 
merry glance and joyous laugh were 
sovereign specifics against care and 
melancholy. He was happy in him- 
self, in his friends, in his family, in the 
good opinion of society, in an upright, 
honourable heart, in prosperous for- 
tunes, and, above all, in excellent health 
and a good temper. With so many 
congregated advantages, his life was 
nearly all couleur de rose, with scarcely 
a passing cloud. But the roaring 
tempest and the muffled drum were 
faintly gathering in the distance, al- 
though the sounds were as yet inaudi- 
ble to mortal ear. 

Power came to Dublin in great 
spirits, to play what we little imagined 
was destined to be his last engagement. 
This was limited to twelve nights, but 
six more were added in consequence of 
the overflowing houses. He was then 
obliged to hurry back to London, all 
his time being engrossed at the Hay- 
market. With difficulty he had ob- 
tained a short interval to fulfil his 
promise to me. One morning, after 
rehearsal, he came into the manager’s 
room, and said to me, ‘* The President 
steamer is in Kingstown harbour, let 
us go and look at her.” This huge 
leviathan of the deep, then the largest 
steamer which had yet been built, had 
been for some time at Liverpool to re- 
ceive her engines, and fit out for her 
first voyage to New York. She came 
over to Kingstown as an experimental 
trip and a railroad attraction. Thou- 
sands crowded down to look on her.* 
She lay in the smooth basin, an impos- 
ing mass ; her sides black and towering 
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as an impenetrable fortress ; an ark in 
which a thousand souls would find no 
want of accommodation, and a home 
on the ocean, apparently strong enough 
to combat and subdue the fury of the 
wildest storm. She was built princi- 
pally of oak, with fir planking; had 
three masts and three decks ; her 
upper deck being flush from the bows 
to the stern, without a poop. On that 
ample expanse, smooth and polished 
as the floor of a drawing-room in 
Grosvenor-square, two hundred and 
fifty couple might have danced without 
jostling. It was beautiful to the eye, 
while the mind contemplated with 
wonder one of the noblest specimens 
of man’s energy, exhibited in the tri- 
umph of marine architecture. On that 
day she was to return to Liverpool. 
As the lofty vessel glided out of the 
harbour, almost without perceptible 
effort, and with increasing speed, we 
were reminded of the poet’s lines— 


* How gloriously her gallant course she goes! 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife !" ¢ 

The long-hidden and miraculous 
powers of the steam-engine had now 
reached a colossal maturity, little fore- 
seen in 1807, when Robert Fulton first 
navigated the Hudson in a small boat 
propelled by vapour, and even in 1819, 
when the comparatively diminutive 
Savannah, of 360 tons, steamed from 
New York to Liverpool in twenty-six 
days. Fulton has obtained the credit 
of being the first who applied water- 
wheels to the purpose of steam naviga- 
tion; but though he claimed the in- 
vention, he certainly was not the real 
inventor. As in the case of the dis- 
covery of the New World, Amerigo 
Vespucci has supplanted Columbus, in 
giving a name where another could 
show a more lawful parentage. Mr. 
Miller, of Dalswinton, in Dumfrieshire, 
a gentleman of fortune, and family, and 
scientific habits, had expended man 
and many thousands (by which 

is estate was involved), in the con- 
struction of a steam-vessel, propelled . 
by paddles, and earlier than the year 


* The dimensions of the President, as compared with the British Queen and Great Britain, 


subsequently built, were as follows :— 


President 

British Queen 

Great Britain (iron) 
t Corsair, Canto I. 


Length in feet. 


Breadth. 
41 
64 
51 


Tons burthen. 
1600 
2000 
2500 


273 
275 
820 
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1790.*. He offered his ship to our 
own Government, who refused to buy 
it, or try the experiment of its capa- 
bilities. Disappointed and dishearten- 
ed, he took it to Stockholm, as a pre- 
sent to Gustavus III., an enlightened 
monarch, whose views were too far in 
advance of his people and his resources. 
His mind wasactiveinimprovement, but 
his exchequer was empty, and though 
he fully appreciated and understood 
the value of the gift, he had nothing 
to bestow in return but a gold snuff- 
box, with his portrait set in brilliants, 
valued at about £3000; a modern 
parallel of the unequal interchange of 
civilities between Sarpedon and Glau- 
cus. The King of Sweden soon after- 
wards fell by the hand of Ankerstréem, 
and no time was allotted him to profit 
by the valuable acquisition placed in 
his hands. We have seen the box, in 
the possession of the family of Dals- 
winton ; the only beneficial advantage 
they have ever derived from the in- 
genious discovery of their ancestor. It 
is hard to waste time and money with- 
out return, but it cuts deeper still to 
be defrauded of just reputation. We 
have reason to believe, from those who 
are best acquainted with the fact, that 
the double vexation preyed on the 
mind of Mr. Miller, and hastened his 
death. 

Power was to leave England in the 
early part of August, and had half- 
determined to sail by the President, 
provided she was ready for her first 
voyage to suit his time. While we 
were examining her, I observed, ‘I 
don’t likethese very large steamers, and 
some day or other a fearful catastrophe 
will be. recorded of one of them.” 
*« Why do you think so?” replied he. 
«* Because they seem to me too large 
for their steam-power.” He differed 
from this opinion, but pointed out se- 
veral: defects in the President's build, 
remarking, among others, that she 
was hog-backed, and then went on to 
explain, in nautical phraseology, with 
which he was coversant, the meaning 
of the term. He concluded, by say- 
ing, ‘‘She’s an ugly-looking brute, 
and I won’t go in her.” This conver- 
sation made little impression on me at 
the time, but I often recalled it with 

ainful earnestness, when after-events 
ad stamped it with a tone of pro- 
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* See the Scots Magazine for 1788. 
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phecy, and I thought how differently 
they might have turned had he never 
changed that resolution. It was settled 
that he should come back from Ame- 
rica to the Haymarket, before Christ- 
mas, and visit me again in March or 
April. He was, in fact, one of my 
sheet-anchors, of which I had very 
few in store. His final appearance in 
Dublin, occurred on the 20th of June, 
1840. He had protracted his stay to 
the last moment, so that it was neces- 
sary he should leave Kingstown for 
Holyhead, after the performance, by 
a mail-packet, which then sailed at 
half-past eleven. The bill was arranged 
accordingly, and comprised The Irish 
Attorney, His Last Legs; and the 
farce of A Good-looking Fellow, to 
conclude, and in which he was not 
concerned. The announcement was 
headed by the following paragraph :— 
‘«* The public are respectfully informed 
that in consequence of the necessity 
of Mr. Power leaving Dublin by the 
mail-train, at eleyen o’clock, the per- 
formances, this evening, will commence 
precisely at twenty minutes after seven, 
and the second price at twenty minutes 
after nine.” A more brilliant and 
crowded audience had seldom graced 
the walls of the theatre, and never did 
a merrier laugh, or heartier applause, 
re-echo through that extensive area. 
When he had finished, with scarcely a 
minute to spare, to be in time for the 
train, he came into my room, muffled 
up for travelling, shook hands, with a 
cordial grasp, and said, “‘ Good-bye ; 
we have finished gloriously, and I hope 
we shall encore this in the spring.” 
The door closed, and I never saw him 
again. No foreboding shadows ob- 
truded- themselves, ominous of disap- 
pointment; no inward monitor whis- 
pered, “You have met for the last 
time ;” for I never felt more confident 
that anxious anticipations would be 
realised. The broken reed of man’s 
confidence was ere long snapped by a 
rude shock, the more appailing, be- 
cause it came suddenly, without pre- 
lude or preparation. It happened, as 


if by arranged coincidence, although 
entirely accidental, that none of the 
Dublin papers contained any comments 
on Power's last performance. But this 
may easily be accounted for, as the 
pieces given were repetitions, which 
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had been already noticed, and not the 
slightest idea was entertained, that the 
n of criticism would never again be 
in motion, as far he was concerned, 
except to record and lament his loss, 
On Saturday, the Ist of August, 
1840, he took his farewell benefit at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and made, what 
was destined to be his last appearance 
on any English stage. As the bill of 
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fare provided for that night’s entertain- 
ment is now invested with a mournful 
interest, the insertion of a copy may 
not be considered inappropriate. The 
cast of the Jealous Wife, although 
very strong, is _scarcely superior ‘to 
that which was given of the same. play 
in Dublin, on “the oceasion of Mr. 
Thomas Moore’s bespeak :-— 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Farewell Benefit and Last Night of 


MR. 


POWER 


In this country, previous to his departure for América. 
This Evening, Saturday, August 1st, 1840, will be performed the Elder Colman’s Comedy 
of the 


JEALOUS WIFE. 


Mr. Oakly 


Captain O’Cutter (ior this night only) 


Major Oakly oor 
Russet ase 
Lord Trinket 

Sir Harry Beagle 
Charles Oakly 

Mrs. Oakly 

Lady Freelove 
Harriet 


Mr, Macready. 
Mr. Power. 

Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. Strickland. 
Mr. Walter Lacy. 
Mr. Webster. 
Mr. J. Webster. 
Mrs. Glover. 
Mrs, W. Clifford. 
Miss Travers. 


After which? (by desire)” the Favourite eo Onnedy of the 
IRISH AMBASSADOR. 


Sir Patrick O’Plenipo, A.D.C. 
The Grand Duke eee 
Prince Rodolph 


Count Moreno, the Spanish ‘Ambassador qe 


gee om Mr. Power. 
Mr. Waldron. 
Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Strickland. 


Baron Lowincraft, the Saxon Ambassador ‘ Mr. T. F. Mathews. 


Lady Emily De Lancy, secretly married to Prince Rodolph 


Isabella ont 


- Miss Travers. 
ove Miss Charles. 


To conclude with (last time) Mr. "Buckstone’ 3 Original Farce of the 
IRISH LION. 


Tim More, a Travelling Tailor 
Squatt ... Mr. Strickland. Puffy 
Capt. Dixon ... Mr. Worrell. 
John Long 


Mrs. Cerulia Fizgig (a Blue-Stocking) 
Mrs. Gallot. 


Mrs. Crummey 


During Power's stay in America, I 
received “but one short letter. from him, 
indicating a change in his plans. Cur- 
rent events induced him to prolong his 
visit, which he originally intended to 
comprise’ within three months. It. is 
somewhat remarkable that this letter 
came by the ill-fated. President, and 
the last time she anchored safely in 
an English port. The letter was en- 
dorsed, “Per President steam- a, Es No- 
vember 2, 1840. Tyrone Power:’ 


a Mr. Gough. p “Wadd 


Mr. Power. 
Mr. Clarke. 
Ginger ... Mr. T. F. Mathews. 
Master Ward. 
wee jee Miss P. Horton. 
Miss Echo .... Miss Grove. 
“ Gloster Hotel, New-York. 
“My dear C » you. will be glad to hear 
that I am doing well here as usual, and bope 
to make up some of my loss .by the. U.S.B. 
£3000. No joke,eh? {hear great things 
of your operatic pull,* and hope it has sery- 
ed the cause. Iam now between hawk and 
buzzard here, about coming home on Decem- 
ber 1st, or staying till March 1st, so think 
it right to hint the probability of my not 
being with you, as concerted. If I do stay 
here, I shall see you in June, as I shall cer- 
tainly return, to open the Haymarket. Your 


* The first experiment of grand Italian opera, with Grisiand Tamburini, which proved very 


successful, and led to many others. 
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friends the W. ’s, are doing great things, 
but troubled by annoyances. B is giv- 
ing sacred olios at the Tabernacle. Hear 
this, Old Jewry! I’m told he is as jolly as 
a sandboy, and says he'll make a second for- 
tune here. I hope he may, with all my 
heart. We are in the midst of a sort of 
revolution in Columbia. The Presidential 
election going on full swing. An English, 
and an Irish election, to boot, are milk and 
water compared to the excitement of a Yanky 
one. The present dynasty will be turned 
out, and no mistake. Offer my kind re- 
membrances to Mrs, C———-, and with best 
wishes, believe me, yours always, 
“Tyrone Power. 

“P.S.—In your wardrobe my man’s sister 
occasionally works. Her case will be bet- 
tered by two sovereigns, with the which her 
brother desires to invest her. Pray, therefore, 
pay Fanny Butterly that sum, on my ac- 
count, and say to her that her brother is an 
honest, steady boy as ‘ any in the barony,’”* 


Shortly after this he had an attack 
of illness while in South Carolina, and 
letters, confirming his intention to re- 
main, and complete engagements thus 
temporarily suspended, were received 
by his family, the manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre, and others. The Ist 
of March was now fixed for the day of 
his embarkation, but he was persuaded 
to delay for the departure of the Pre- 
sident, on the llth. He wished to 
voyage in company with Lord Fre- 
derick Lennox, with whom he had be- 
come intimately acquainted ; as also, 
with Captain Roberts, then promoted 
to the command of the President, an 
esteemed friend, a great man also in 
his line, and a most able and expe- 
rienced officer. The day was fair when 
the noble vessel steamed down the 
river, from New York, with 123 souls 
on board, in company with the packet- 
ship Orpheus, a Cole, both 
bound for Liverpool. We have heard 
that the President was ballasted with 
bales of cotton—a bulky substance—but 
which her enormous tonnage could stow 
to almost any extent, without incon- 
venience or lumber. If this be true, 
it seems the more extraordinary that 
no morsel or fragment of that light 
freightage should ever have been dis- 
covered floating on the ocean. Warm 
furewells were wafted from the shore ; 
there were wet eyes, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs, but all on board felt confi- 
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dence in this strong bark, and her 
skilful commander. Many predicted 
a rapid, prosperous passage, but aged 
seafaring men shook their heads, think- 
ing of the equinox, which was nigh at 
hand, and murmuring of the “dirty 
weather ” looming in the distant hori- 
zon, which would require stout timbers 
to withstand its force. It has been 
said, and often repeated, both in 
private conversation and public state- 
ment, that Mr. Niblo, proprietor of 
the well-known heanden gardens at 
New York, came down to the wharf 
with his luggage, but an indescribable 
sensation came over him, that ill-luck 
would attend the voyage, and he re- 
turned to his hotel, without embark. 
ing. ‘The anecdote is singular, if true, 
and open to contradiction, if unfound- 
ed. Throughout the first night, and 
the early part of the following day, the 
weather continued favourable ; but on 
the evening of the 12th, there came 
rapidly on forbodings of the approach- 
ing danger, which could not be mis- 
taken. ‘The tempest soon lashed itself 
into a fury, such as none but those who 
have sailed in those latitudes, and in 
the stormy season, can imagine or de- 
scribe. Throughout that night, and 
the whole of Saturday, the 13th, the 
conflict of the elements raged with 
fearful violence, and before the break 
of dawn on Sunday, the 14th of March, 
the President (it is supposed) went 
down, with all on board. As nearly 
as reasonable conjecture can establish 
certainty, she foundered, while beat- 
ing between Nantucket shoals and 
George’s Bank. ‘This was the opinion 
of Captain Cole and the crew of the 
Orpheus, the last mortal eyes which 
looked on the fated vessel, while in- 
volved in the same peril, from which 
their own escape was most miraculous. 
The two ships parted company the first 
night, but had been within sight and 
signal of each other again on the 12th 
and 13th. The President was then 
observed to be labouring fearfully with 
the tempest, and evidently in the last 
extremity of danger, but her lights 
were still distinguishable to a late hour 
on that evening. When morning 
dawned, on the 14th, the captain of 
the Orphéus swept the horizon with 
his telescope in auxious survey, but the 


* This poor lad perished with his master, in the President. Mr. Power had engaged him 
from the Dublin Theatre, as his servant and dresser. 
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dark hull of the steamer was no longer 
visible. He rubbed his eyes, as Co- 
lonel Ashton did, when he saw the 
Master of Ravenswood rapidly ap- 
roaching, and disappear suddenly 
in the quicksand, which engulphed 
both horse and rider, leaving no ves- 
tige of either. The rest is impenetra- 
ble darkness, 
The President was seen no more, 
while the Orpheus braved the angr 
storm in triumph. The dwarf wiien.f 
and arrived in safety to tell the tale ; 
but the giant perished in his pride and 
strength. The stately oak resists and 
falls, while the quivering willow bends 
and rebounds. It has been often asked, 
why the President, in that awful crisis, 
did not put up her helm, and try to 
scud before the gale, retracing her steps 
to a haven of safety. Nautical expe- 
rience has answered that it was impos- 
sible. No such vessel could plunge into 
the trough of that deep sea, and escape 
being overwhelmed by the pursuing 
billows. The best chance of safety lay 
in beating up, or laying to, until the 
fury of the hurricane subsided into a 
lull. Perhaps, too, her rudder was 
broken, and she was unmanageable. 
But all is vague conjecture. We know 
nothing—except that she is lost. ‘The 
case is not insulated, nor confined to 
steamers. So disappeared (as memo- 
rable parallels) the Blenheim, seventy- 
four,* and the Java, frigate, when on 
their homeward voyage from India, in 
1807. ‘They, too, were supposed to 
founder, in a typhoon off Madagascar, 
which they encountered, but were 
never more seen or heard of. The fate 
of the Erebus and Terror are unascer- 
tained, after a long interval of seven 
years ; but of their safety and rescue 
there still remains a well-grounded 
hope. The following has been given 
as a correct list of the passengers who 
embarked in the President, on the ill- 
omened 11th of March, 1841 :— 


“Lieutenant Lord F. Lennox ; Tyrone 
Power and servant; E. B. Howell and wife, 
a bride and bridegroom, married only a few 
hours before the ship left the port: R. H. 
Dundas ; ——- Courtney, Esq., B.A. ; S. 
Mails, P. E. Pfeffrel, A. R. Warburg, C. A. 
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D. Miesagaes, C. L. Cadet, T. Palmer, Dr. 
M. Torner, T. Blancher, J. Frazer, H. Van 
Loke, jun.; A. S. Byrne, —— Thorndyke, 
Esq., W. Wykeham Martin, A. Livingston, 
Rev. G. G. Cookman, D. Denchar, B. Mor- 
ris and child; E. Barry, J. C. Roberts, J. 
Leo Wolf, lady, and child ; and Master Mo- 
pring. Total, 31.” 


As usual on any unexpected event, 
exaggerated fictions were propagated. 
It was known that Power’s last visit to 
the United States had added a consi- 
derable sum to his realised property. 
This gave rise to a report that he had 
converted all into specie, which was 
lost with him. The rumour had no 
foundation, as he embarked with no- 
thing unrecoverable, except his ward- 
robe, manuscripts, and travelling ex- 

enses. As thought and memory 

inger over the sad catastrophe, we 
row giddy with vague conjecture as to 
its details. No surviving evidence, no 
transmitted record, has unfolded a sin- 
gle page of the dark volume. There 
were stories of bottles picked up, her- 
metically sealed, containing scraps of 
writing, and indications of despair ; 
but these were all fabulous inventions. 
We often ask ourselves how did the 
blow fall ?—was it sudden and unex- 
pected; or foreseen, and gradual of ap- 
proach? Were that unconscious band 
startled into eternity, when dreaming 
of life, and home, and happiness; of 
affectionate welcome, and bright days 
in store for the future? Or had they 
time for preparation? Did the voice 
of the experienced commander, on 
whose skill under Heaven they all de- 
pended, inform them there was no lon- 
ger rescue in human energy, and warn 
them all to collect their thoughts, and 
turn to Him alone who was mighty to 
save, even when the last plank was 
yielding, or whose heavy chastisement, 
perhaps, was meant in mercy? Did 
they join in prayer, or shriek in deso- 
lation ? Did the strong console the 
weak, setting them the example of 
manly fortitude; and did the helpless 
gaze on the resolved, in mute despair, 
as if there might still be hope where 
there was courage, and calmness, and 
Christian resignation? We may ask, 


* Commanded by Sir Thomas Troubridge, one of the best officers in the Navy, and a com- 


panion of Nelson ; one of the “band of brothers,” as he designated his Nile captains. The 


Blenheim was condemned as not sea-worthy. 


Troubridge undertook to bring her home in 


safety ; and such was the confidence in his skill and resources, that a volunteer crew and 


officers were instantly found to venture with him. 
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and ponder, and conjecture; but we 
cannot answer these momentous ques- 
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similar scene forces itself on our 
thoughts with agonising reality :— 


tions. Lord Byron’s description of a 


‘Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— 
Then shriek’d the timid and stood still the brave ; 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around her, like a hell, 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


** And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’'d, 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 


Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive plash, 
A solitary scream, the bubbling cry 


Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


Death, in the gradual decay of 
nature, is often a welcome release. In 
the field of battle, or on the quarter- 
deck of a man-of-war, it is consecrated 
by honour, and sweetened by a sense 
of duty. But, in the darkness of the 
midnight tempest, it comes as an un- 
looked-for dispensation, awful and over- 
whelming; bearing, perhaps, less heavi- 
ly on the sufferer than on the surviving 
relatives, who have lost their stay, and 
prop, and ornament, and for whose ad- 


’ 


vantage, although they cannot fathom 
this at present, the lesson is inscrutably 
administered, There have been many 
oetical effusions on a subject so strik- 
ing as the loss of the President. The 
following lines, written by the Rev. 
2. S. Hawker, have been printed be- 
fore, but they appear so apposite, 
and so happily expressed, that, per- 
haps, they require no apology for an 
pane to give them additional pub- 
icity :—— 


“ Speak ! for thou hast a voice, perpetual sea ! 
Lift up thy surges with some signal word— 
Show where the pilgrims of the waters be, 
For whom a nation’s thrilling heart is stirr’d. 


“ They went down to thy waves in joyous pride ; 
They trod with steadfast feet thy billowy way ; 
The eyes of wondering men beheld them glide 
Swift in the arrowy distance—where are they ? - 


* Didst thou arise upon that mighty frame, 
Mad that the strength of man with thee should strive ; 
And proud thy rival element to tame, 
Didst swallow them in conscious depths alive? 


“ Or, shorn and powerless, hast thou bade them lie 
Their stately ship, a carcass of the foam ? 
Where still they watch the ocean and the sky, 

And fondly dream that they have yet a home! 


“Tf thou hast drawn them, mighty tide, declare, 
To some far off immeasurable plain, 
*Mid all things wild and wonderful, and where 
The magnet woos her iron mate ip vain! 


“‘ Doth hope still soothe their souls, or gladness thrill ? 
Is peace amid those wanderers of the foam ? 
Say, is the old affection yearning still 
With all the blessed memories of home ? 


“ Or is it over—life, and breath, and thought, 
The living features and the breathing form ? 

Is the strong man become a thing of nought, 
And the rich blood of rank no longer warm ? 
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“ Thou answerest not, thou stern and haughty sea! 
There is no sound in earth, or wave, or air! 
Roll on, ye tears! Oh! what can comfort be 
To hearts that pant for hope, but breathe despair ? 


“ Nay, mourner, there is sunlight on the deep, 
A gentle rainbow in the darkling cloud ; 
A voice more mighty than the floods shall sweep 
The shore of tempests when the storm is loud! 


“What! though they woke the whirwinds of the west ? 
Or roused the tempest from its eastern lair ? 
Or clave the cloud with thunder in its breast ? 
Lord of the awful waters! thou wert there. 


“ All merciful! the day, the doom were thine ; 
Thou didst embrace them on the seething sea : 
Thy love too deep—thy mercy too divine— 
To quench them in an hour unmeet for thee! 


“If winds were mighty, thou wert in the gale !— 
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If their feet failed them, in thy paths they trod! 
Storms could not urge the bark, nor guide the sail, 
Nor force the quivering helm away from God!” 


The loss of the President, for a mo- 
ment, produced a feeling of mistrust as 
to the permanent efficacy of steam na- 
vigation, in situations of extreme peril, 
and for very distant voyages overstormy 
seas ; but the evil impression was only 
momentary. It was remembered that 
the British Queen and Halifax mail- 
steamers weathered the hurricane to 
which the President had succumbed, 
and that many of the finest sailing- 
vessels in the navy and merchant ser- 
vice had been lost by foundering at 
sea. The instance was an isolated ca- 
sualty, and not a test by which to 
establish a generalrule. Fifteen years 
before, Captain Johnston received a 
reward of £10,000 for making the first 
steam-voyage to India in the Enter- 
prise, which sailed from Falmouth, 
August the 16th, 1825.* 

ower was announced to open the 
Haymarket season on Easter Monday, 
the 12th April, 1841, in Born to Good 
Luck, or the Irishman’s Fortune. lt 
was known he was coming by the Pre- 
sident. Time rolled on, the vessel was 
long overdue; no tidings of her had 
been heard, and sinister rumours began 
to be whispered abroad. Reports of 
the devastating storm reached Eng- 
land, and there was cause for alarm, 
although, as yet, none for despon- 
dence. The President might have sus- 


tained damage, and put back to New- 
York; or she might have run into the 
Azores to refit; or might have been 
driven even to the West Indies out of 
her course. There were precedents for 
all these casualties. Mr.Webster, the 
Haymarket manager, retained his bill 
and his announcement, confident in the 
good fortune of Power, of which he 
had already received evidence, and in 
the firm belief that he would yet 
arrive, although it might not be until 
five o’clock in the day on which he was 
to appear. But when more time 
elapsed, and Captain Cole, with the 
Orpheus, arrived at Liverpool, and 
told what he believed, the intelligence 
was too startling and probable to be 
rejected; sanguine hope subsided into 
doubt, which soon gave way to convic- 
tion. Still reports were circulated 
from day to day, which revived expec- 
tancy and checked despair. The ques- 
tion became one almost of national in- 
terest, to the suspension of business. At 
one time the missing steamer had been 
seen far down towards the tropical lati- 
tudes, dismasted, and slowly working 
her way. Then she was on the coast of 
Spain; then rounding the Island of Ma- 
deira ; and finally in the Irish Channel. 
Still she arrived not; and all these 
illusory appearances faded into no- 
thing, like the phantom of the “Flying 


* We believe this is the same skilful and successful navigator, of whom it is recorded that 
up to November, 1822, he had crossed the Atlantic in sailing vessels 172 times, without 
wreck or capture, or a single accident of any kind which incurred a loss to the underwriters 


on the ships under his command. 
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Dutchman.” One Sunday morning, a 
busy official, of high rank, more anxious 
than well-informed, rushed into the 
Lord Lieutenant’s presence, in Dublin 
Castle, and told him that the Presi- 
dent had been signalled as entering the 
Cove of Cork. The news spread like 
an electric shock, and found its way 
into the morning papers. At that time 
the mid-day mail arrived from Cork 
about twelve o’clock. Thousands had 
congregated round the General Post- 
Office, in Sackville-street, and the name 
of Power was on every lip. The mail 
arrived, and dissipated the dream. 
Had he been there, they would have 
carried him on their shoulders through 
the streets of Dublin, in triumph as 
heartfelt, and with gratulations as sin- 
cere as ever hailed the return of a 
Roman general from the conquest of a 
kingdom. The writer was there among 
the expectant crowd, and shared bit- 
terly in the common disappointment. 
Until then, he believed and trusted 
that he should see his friend again; 
but from thenceforward he felt con- 
vinced it was not to be. 

When Power was thus cut off, he 
was only in his forty-fourth year. 
Having married early in life, he left 
behind him a numerous family of seven 
children, four sons and three daugh- 
ters,* who, with his amiable widow, 
continue still to mourn their untime- 
ly privation. His marriage was one of 
ree choice, uninfluenced except by af- 
fection, and proved a source of long 
and lasting happiness. In an union of 
twenty-three years, he and his part- 
ner had experienced the inconveniences 
of a narrow income, the bitterness of 
hope deferred, the failure of many san- 
guine schemes, the pain of protracted 
separation ; but all was softened and 
relieved by the crowning blessings of 
affluence, and prosperity, and domestic 
concord. We must not presume to 
ask why this flowing current was check- 
ed in its full tide, or wonder at the de- 
cree; but let us rather lay the lesson 
to our hearts, in useful meditation, as 
applicable to all, as well as to those 
most nearly and dearly interested. 

William, the eldest son of Tyrone 
Power, received an appointment in the 
Commissariat, from Lord Melbourne. 
He has seen rough service in India, 
China, and New Zealand, and is now 
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in Caflraria, with every prospect of 
rising high in the department to which 
he belongs. Maurice, the second son, 
was intended and educated for the bar, 
but he preferred the stage, for which 
he possessed many external and other 
requisites ; but unfortunately he died 
suddenly in Bath, after a few hours’ 
illness, in the summer of 1849. Fre- 
derick has been bred a civil engineer ; 
and Harold, the youngest, holds an 
appointment in the Post-Office. One 
daughter (the youngest) is married ; 
and the remaining two reside with 
their surviving parent. Power was 
about five feet eight inches in height, 
with a light complexion, blue eyes, and 
brown hair. His form compact, light, 
and agile; his face intelligent, ani- 
mated, and expressive. Although the 
richest humour sparkled in his eye, and 
fell from his lips without effort, he 
could embody either pathos or strong 
passion with adequate intensity when 
required. The public have never seen 
his place supplied; and the friends 
who knew and esteemed his personal 
worth, remember him with unavail- 
ing regret, which time has not im- 
paired. In a professional point of 
view, his absence has been most 
keenly felé by many managers, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Webster, of the Hay- 
market, and Mr. Calcraft, of Dub- 
lin. The former, in his closing address, 
in March, 1842, thus introduced the 
mournful subject: —‘“‘ Amongst the 
difficulties of the season, to which I 
have referred, the greatest, the keen- 
est, and the most painful, was the loss 
of a public favourite, whose name can- 
not be mentioned in this theatre with- 
out tears. In that accomplished artist, 
the English public lost one of the most 
genial comedians that ever trod the 
stage, and I a friend whose memory is 
too sacred for eulogy at this moment.” 

John Johnstone and Tyrone Power 
were unquestionably the two greatest 
actors of Irish characters the stage has 
produced, within the annals of surviv- 
ing experience. Which of the two is 
entitled to take precedence of the other, 
or whether they stood on an equality, 
are questions open to endless argument 
and opinion. Their style and qualifi- 
cations differed in essential particu- 
lars, however the general merit and 
ability might be evenly balanced. We 


* A fourth daughter died in infancy. 
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know of no other candidate to be ad- 
mitted into the competition. Charles 
Connor was the next on the list ; but, 
although good, he scarcely stood be- 
yond first in the second class. Of those 
who preceded, we have but scanty 
records; and to classify the pretensions 
of the living would be invidious and 
unprofitable. The step from medio- 
crity to excellence is wide, and impas- 
sable except to the chosen few. Mode- 
rate talent may please, but high genius 
alone can delight to enthusiasm. 
Johnstone, although perhaps less 
habitually familiarised to high society, 
had, on the stage, amore commanding 
air, and a more imposing personal de- 
portment than Power evinced. Never 
wanting in the spirit and humour 
which his part required, he indulged 
more in repose. He flashed out oc- 
casionally, and then subsided for a 
time. Sometimes he ambled and can- 
tered gently along; but Power dashed 
away in a continual gallop. As George 
IL. said of Garrick, when asked to de- 
scribe his peculiar manner—‘ he was 
unlike anybody else, always doing 
something, and always keeping the 
whole audience on the alert.” With 
Johnstone the laugh was long and loud 
at intervals. With Power it was in- 
cessant. An occasional round shot, as 
distinguished from the rattling fire of 
musquetry. Johnstone, although rich 
in his clowns, was scarcely so distinctly 
identical as his successor. His Den- 
nis Bulgruddery, Looney Mactwolter, 
Murtoch Delany, and Teague, were 
more nearly related than Power's Rory 
O’More, O’Flannigan, Larry Hoola- 
gan, or Teddy the Tiler. Johnstone's 
‘‘ brogue” was purer, indigenously Mi- 
lesian, and engrafted on his natural 
attributes. Power could assume or 
divest himself of his Hibernian dialect, 
as he pleased. But absence and fo- 
reign education had mixed up with it 
some discrepancies, which a practised 
native ear might discover, although 
scarcely perceptible to ordinary obser- 
vation. Johnstone excelled most in 
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characters where a high-bred tone was 
blended with military ease and polish, 
such as Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Ma- 
jor O'Flaherty. We are not sure that 
he would not have surpassed Power in 
certain points of The Irish Ambassa- 
dor (Sir Patrick O’Plenipo), admira- 
ble as that representation was in the 
hands of the actor for whom it was in- 
vented. But, we question whether he 
possessed physical energy and natural 
buoyancy enough, to support a whole 
play, instead of an insulated feature. 
He brought to perfection an existing 
style, but Power created a new one 
for himself. Both studied from nature, 
but Power, although the younger man, 
had opened more leaves of her polyglot 
volume, ashe had seen greater varieties 
of human character, in different coun- 
tries, and had led a life of superior 
travel and adventure. Power realised 
more money in less time, received 
larger salaries, and was more indivi- 
dually attractive. But, in the days of 
Johnstone, the play-loving public went, 
more to see an entire performance than 
one shining star. Power, too, was for- 
tunate in a larger and more brilliant 
list of original characters; but this 
marks the extent of his popularity. 
Dramatic authors write for the actors 
who can give their works the greatest 
currency. Plays are, in general, better 
than they were, although, in many in- 
stances, the one prominent performer 
appears to more advantage, and en- 
grosses the public attention to him- 
self, instead of sharing it with others. 
There are great actors still living, but 
the multiplication of theatres has di- 
vided the strength which was formerly 
condensed. Johnstone was superior 
to Power as,a professional vocalist, 
and unrivalled in a chanson a boire ; 
but Power sang pleasingly, and always 
introduced his songs with taste and ef- 
fect, both on the stage and in society. 
He sometimes wrote the words himself, 
and adapted them to popular national 
airs, which suited the compass of his 
voice. As a specimen we select— 





‘In times not very old, there lived a baron bold, 


Who kept a lovely daughter under bolt and bar; 
He was naturally mild, ’till he found his only child 


Had been bother’d or beguiled by an Irish Hussar, 































































































































































































Tyrone Power ; a Biography.—Part III. 


“ His castle wall was steep, with a fosse both wide and deep, 
And the lady’s tower was lofty, as most lady’s towers are ; 


But what ditch or rampart stout, ever yet kept young love out, 
Or ever gave the rout to an Irish Hussar ? 


“On a cold and stormy night, in that tow’r there shone a light, 
*Twas love’s own beacon bright, high o’er the elemental war : 
Each sentry kept his box, leaving all to walls and locks, 


Little dreaming what a fox was an Irish Hussar. 


“To that turret-light so true, now a pebble lightly flew, 


So the watchful maiden knew that her lover was not far ; 
Back she flung a silken ball, right o’er the castle wall, 


Knowing well that it must fall near the Irish Hussar. 


“Soon, according to her hope, she drew back a stair of rope, 


Which her own fair hand safe fastened to the window bar ; 
While she heard a voice below, whisper, ‘ Woh, good Shamrock, woh, 


Till she comes—then off you go, with your Irish Hussar.’ 


Tho’ the tower was so high, soon the lover mounted nigh, 
But the maid began to sigh to see the ground so far ; 


Says he, ‘Now, love, come down with me’—but, says she, ‘Dear, where’s your key ?” 
* Hanging by my side,’ says he, ‘ like an Irish Hussar.’ 


“ His light laugh sooth’d her fears—soon she dried her maiden tears, 
Knowing well that now a faint heart would her fortunes mar ; 
Soon without the tower they stood, where they found a charger good 


That would face both fire and flood, with an Irish Hussar.” 


“ Says he, ‘ Now, love, mount with me.’ 
‘ Why, I look’d at least to see a coach or jaunting car.’ 





‘Oh, dear! oh, la!’ cries she ; 


‘Ah, ma cushla gra!’ he cried, ‘your sweet self must learn to ride, 


If you look to be the bride of an Irish Hussar.’ 


“The maiden made no more ado, but en croupe full lighly flew, 
* And now good steed be true in love as you’ve been true in war: 


Your fair arms around me throw, my own dear girl, just do ; 


We are not aware that Johnstone 
ever meddled with authorship in any 
shape. Power, as we have seen, wrote 
much, and distinguished himself in 
more than one branch of light, orna- 
mental literature. Both were prudent 
in worldly affairs, honourable in all 
their dealings, systematically gentle- 
manlike in their habits, and as much 
courted for the charm of conversation 
in private society, as they were ad- 
mired for their matchless humour on the 
stage. ‘This slight comparison of two 
very superior men is attempted, less in 
the assumption of criticism, than to re- 
cord impressions, uninfluenced by pre- 
judice and formed on personal obser- 
vation. 

The theme is ended. The pen glides 
from the hand of the imperfect biogra- 
pher, who feels that he has executed 
but a meagre sketch, when he would 
have desired to present a finished por- 
trait. Farewell, Tyrone Power! Alas! 








Now, one kiss, and off you go with your Irish Hussar !’” 


we cannot say to kindred worth and 
genius, * tread lightly over his ashes, 
and weed his grave clean, for he was 
your friend and brother.” His mortal 
remains lie entombed beneath the fa- 
thomless billows of the Atlantic, inac- 
cessible to the tributary tear, and be- 
yond the reach of the affectionate me- 
morial. No kebla in the dim horizon 
points to the identical spot. The votive 
zarland has long been ready, but where 
1s it to be placed? His memory sur- 
vives, not in the laboured inscription, 
or sculptured emblasonry of a marble 
monument, but in the hearts of those 
who loved and respected him. Re- 
volving years have softened and mel- 
lowed down the poignancy, but can- 
not weaken the enduring strength of 
their regret. They dreamed of his re- 
turn, until hope faded into a baseless 
delusion, and bow submissively to the 
inevitable loss, but without ceasing to 
deplore its bitterness. 

J.W.C. 
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WE certainly cannot congratulate Sir 
Francis Head upon his literary success 
as an Irish tourist. The book before 
us will add nothing to his reputation, 
whatever it may take away from it. It 
is, without question, one of the dullest 
books of the season or theage. The 
wonder is, how any person, with a 
note-book and a pencil, could have 
travelled from Kingstown to Galway, 
and contrived to make the records of 
his travel so dull. That he carried 
with him these formidable implements, 
and made free use of them, Sir Francis 
takes care constantly to remind us. He 
was considerate enough to apprise those 
who conversed with him that there was 
“ A chiel amang them taking notes, 
And faith he'll prent them.” 
But upon every commonplace con- 
versation, out came the note-book, 
jotting down every passing remark as 
a specimen of Irish wit, or an impor- 
tant revelation of the political condition 
of the country. After all, it is almost 
incredible, that in the course of a fort- 
night, he has not managed to record a 
singlememorandum that isworth record- 
ing. It may be thatwit and fun and hu- 
mour have passed from our unfortunate 
country; or it may be that, by some 
extraordinary affinity, the tourist con- 
trived only to extract what was dull, 
in his intercourse with our people ; 
but, be the cause what it may, nothing 
is more surprising than the fact, that 
an intelligent, vivacious gentleman 
could have passed, in travelling 
through any quarter of the world, so 
stupid a fortnight, except the fact, 
that he should have been afterwards 
bewitched enough to publish his diary 
of the excursion. 

The book before us is divided into 
two parts—the first, consisting of 236 
tolerably close-printed pages of letter- 

ress, isentitled ‘‘ My Tour;” thesecond 
1s @ political essay, occupying 164 addi- 
tional, in which Sir Francis favours us 
with the insight he has acquired into 
the vexata questio of the sources of 
Irish evils ; and with a rather sum- 
mary solution of the still more puzzling 
question, ‘* What is to be done?” We 
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believe we may sum up the opinions of 
Sir Francis briefly, by stating that he 
has come to the conclusion, that the 
Romish priesthood are the sole cause 
of the evils of Ireland —an opinion 
which he justifies by numerous extracts 
from ‘ Dens’ Theology,” the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, and the news- 
a published about the time of the 
ate election: his practical remedies 
are, to continue the grant to Maynooth 
—to send an ambassador to Rome, 
and, we think we infer also, to con- 
tinue Lord Eglinton as Lord Lieuten- 
ant. 

His reasons for continuing the grant 
to the College of Maynooth are, we 
cannot help saying, a little singular. 
His main proposition is, that the 
priests who have been educated at that 
College ‘are the cause of the moral 
degradation of Ireland.” The British 
Government he acquits.. The Irish 
landlords he declares not guilty of 
causing the wretchedness of Ireland. 
The Irish people he generously and 
truly vindicates in a passage for which 
we regret we cannot make room. All 
these successive acquittals are only to 
fasten the guilt upon the one remain- 
ing body into whose conduct he in. 
quires :— 


“Tn virtue of the above facts, which are 
incontrovertible, I feel justified in asserting, 
that the Irish people are the victims of some 
secret malign influence, and that of the dis- 
sensions and demoralisation which disgrace 
their country, they are ‘ NoT GUILTY.’ 

“ ARE THE PRIESTHOOD OF IRELAND THE 
CAUSE OF THE MORAL DEGRADATION OF 
IRELAND ? 

“T reply, ‘THey ARE!’ 

“ The affirmation of these two small mo~- 
nosyllables will of course excite the anger of 
those against whom they are directed; but 
as it is in sorrow rather than in anger, that. 
I very deliberately make the assertion, I 
calmly defy all the talents, ability, sophistry, 
artifice, and indignation of the Irish priest- 
hood to repel the evidence I am about to ad- 
duce, for the avowed object of degrading in 
the estimation of every Irishman, and most 
especially of every Irishwoman—to the pro- 
per level—a clergy, who—I will prove t— 
have brought scandal on the sacred character 





*“ A Fortnight in Ireland.” By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. London: John Murray, 
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of the Catholic Church, who have disgraced 
the cloth they wear, and who are culpably 
driving from a beloved soil hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and little chil- 
dren, whom it was their especial duty spiri- 
tually and morally to befriend.”—p. 251. 


He then proceeds to establish this 
charge by extracts from the authorised 
standards of the Church of Rome, by 
a catalogue of violent speeches, and 
acts of members of the priesthood at 
the late elections, such as a pair of 
scissors and the files of any Irish paper 
for the month of July could enable any 
one to compile ; and he thus winds up 
the tremendous impeachment of the 
priests educated, at the national ex- 
pense, at the Royal College of May- 
nooth :— 


“ And what, I now ask of the priesthood 
of Ireland, has been the result of the guilty 
hatred you have inculcated between your 
poor parishioners and the legitimate pro- 
prietors of the soil they cultivate? You 
have excited passions, which, as Christian 
ministers, it was your especial duty to allay. 
In the name of God, and from your holy 
altars, with all the power of that education 
which the British Payiiament gave to you at 
Maynooth, you have not only denounced, 
cursed, and threatened the Irish landlords, 
but, diverting the enormous spiritual in- 
fluence you possess, to temporal purposes of 
the most sordid description, you have insti- 
gated your illiterate followers to the com- 
mission of the dreadful crime of MuRDER ; 
and, that there may be no mistake as to the 
awful consequences of your eloquence, your 
imprecations, and of your appeal to black-. 
thorn sticks, iron picks, arms, and other 
deadly weapons, I call upon you, before the 
civilised world, to read (and as you read, 
may you repent) the following list of land- 
owners (designated by you ‘tyrants, exter- 
minators, and oppressors of the poor’) and 
land-agents, who, in Irish graves, are now 
lying festering around you, either with frac- 
tured skulls and broken limbs, or with bodies 
perforated by bullets and shot, fired upon 
them as they were inoffensively coming from 
market—as they were innocently cultivating 
their land—and, in several instances, as, in 
the sacred enjoyment of domestic happiness, 
seated in their own homes, they were sur- 
rounded by families who are now mourning 
over their irreparable loss. 

“ When this list of murders* shall be affix- 
ed (as I trust it will be) to the door of 
every Roman Catholic chapel in Ireland, 
will the priest thereof dare to cross its 
threshold to administer holy mass to a de- 
vout Christian congregation ? Will virtuous 
Irishwomen tolerate his presence at the 


oS 


altar? will they confess to him who, for his 
own sordid, revengeful views, has been the 
means of turning wives into widows, and 
helpless children into orphans? Finally, 
whether they do or not, I ask the Irish 
priesthood, while this list of murders is be- 
fore their eyes, themselves to declare whe- 
ther I am not justified in asserting, that 
‘They have brought scandal on the sacred 
character of the Catholic Church; that they 
have disgraced the cloth they wear; and 
that they are culpably driving from a be- 
loved soil, hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and little children, whom it was 
their especial duty, spiritually and morally, 
to befriend ? "—pp. 884-7. 


Our readers will hardly be prepared 
for the practical inference from all this, 
that the College of Maynooth ought to 
be maintained, still less for the reason- 
ing, that the worse the priests are, the 
more generously and liberally should 
we treat them :— 


“In 1795, Mr. Pitt, conceiving that if 
the Irish priesthood were to be forced to cross 
the Channels of Ireland and England to the 
Continent of Europe in quest of education, 
they would with religious instruction imbibe 
jacobinical principles, proposed the forma- 
tion of a homecollege, in which they might 
learn not only to be religious but loyal; in 
short, he conceived that he would secure the 
Irish priesthood to the throne by educating 
them in Ireland. His expectations, how- 
ever, have been reversed ; for while Roman 
Catholic priests on the Continent have al- 
ways been in favour of monarchy or des- 
potism, in Ireland alone, generally speak- 
ing, they have been, and are, liberals or 
republicans, 

‘* But the establishment of the College of 
Maynooth has produced other disadvanges 
which might have been foreseen. 

“ If candidates for the Irish priesthood had 
continued to go for education to the Continent, 
the mere expenses they would have had to 
incur would have secured to the Church the 
sons of respectable people. With an opportu- 
nity of mixing with foreigners, their man- 
ners would have been polished, and their 
ideas enlarged. Indeed, in the French 
School of Theology at St. Omer, there is 
very little of what is commonly called 
‘ultramontanism.’ On their return, they 
would thus have been fit to enter into the 
very best society of Ireland, an intercourse 
of which the advantages would evidently 
have been reciprocal. 

“Now, in the cheap wholesale manufac- 
ture of priests at Maynooth, there exist the 
following glaring errors:—Instead, like our 
young Protestant clergy at Oxford and 
Cambridge, of enjoying the advantages of 
association with gentlemen and noblemen of 





* See this table, for which we have not space, in Sir F, B, Head's book, p. 386. 
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all professions, their education is exclusively 
confined to themselves; indeed, the stone 
wall that environs them is but an emblem of 
that which is artificially constructed round 
their intellects, their minds, and their hearts ; 
and as their life is evidently divested of all 
refined intellectual enjoyments, none but the 
sons of small needy farmers and small shop- 
keepers are willing to embark in it, and thus 
it may be confidently asserted, that among 
the whole of the Irish priesthood, there 
scarcely exists the son of a gentleman. In- 
deed, the bishops of the various dioceses are 
practically aware that young men chosen 
from the very lowest ranks of society are 
more subservient to them than had they 
been selected from a higher caste ; and it is 
on this account, that in Ireland the Irish 
priest is rarely to be found in the society of 
a gentleman. 

‘*In the class-books at Maynooth—for 
instance, in Dens’ Theology—ultramontane 
principles are irrevocably implanted in their 
heads; their discipline (vide the number of 
hours they are at study, page 95) breaks 
down their minds; abject subjection to their 
superiors crushes their spirits: in fact, not 
only is the system altogether one of utter 
slavery, but I regret to say, it ends, as I 
have shown, in the slave becoming a tyrant. 

“The addition to education money grant- 
ed in late years by Parliament has not pro- 
duced much improvement ; for although it 
has undeniably increased the number of 
priests, it has not improved their quality. In 
short, Mr. Pitt’s project, in almost every 
point of view, has proved to be a most se- 
rious failure. 

‘“* Notwithstanding, however, all these 
reasons in favour of the abolition of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, and notwithstanding the 
misconduct of the Irish priesthood, of which 
no one can be more fully convinced than my- 
self, I will not conceal my decided opinion, 
that by continuing to them our grant, we 
shall administer to the degraded priesthood 
of Ireland an infinitely heavier blow than 
we should inflict upon them, by withholding 
it. In the struggle and contention which 
for so many years have disgraced the con- 
nexion between England and Ireland, it has 
been, and it is of vital importance that we 
should not only satisfy, but undeniably 
prove to the civilised world, who it is that 
has been to blame. And as the priesthood of 
Ireland, blood-stained with the barbarous 
murders they have encouraged, have made 
themselves the object of detestation and 
contempt, it is, I submit, the duty as well 
as the interest of Protestant England, to 
evince, on the detection and self-degradation 
of an inveterate and ungrateful opponent, 
that generosity and magnanimity which 
have ever characterised her conduct to Ire- 
land in general, and to the Irish priesthood 
in particular; and, therefore, although I 
have, to the utmost of my power, acted as 
the public prosecutor of their offences, with 
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equal energy, I urge, as their advocate, 
that the annual Parliamentary grant for 
Maynooth should be continued to them.”— 
pp. 394-6. 


Sir Francis will excuse us if we say, 
that we do not understand the reason- 
ing which tells us “ that as the priest- 
hood of Ireland, blood-stained with the 
barbarous murders they have encou- 
raged, have made themselves the ob- 
jects of detestation and contempt,” 
therefore it is the duty of Protestant 
England to reward them. The pre- 
mises are not ours, and we may, per- 
haps, say, we are happy, neither is the 
reasoning ; but if it be true, that the 
priesthood we are educating at May- 
nooth be ‘‘ BLOOD-STAINED WITA MUR- 
DERS THEY HAVE ENCOURAGED,” we 
would “submit,” that it would be 
“the duty of Protestant England ” 
to deal very differently with that insti- 
tution from the manner in which its 
accuser recommends, As “their pro- 


_secutor,” says Sir Francis, I have 


convicted the priesthood of enormous 
crimes; therefore, as ‘their advo- 
cate,” I beg for them a generous and 
munificent grant. Whatever may be 
thought of the premises, we cannot 
help thinking the conclusion as pre- 
posterous as would be the conduct of 
a real prosecutor in a criminal court, 
who, having obtained a verdict of 
guilty against a murderer, when he 
came to pray the judgment of the 
court upon the convict, would ask that 
he should be sentenced to receive a 
handsome pension from the Queen’s 
exchequer for life ! 

We do not intend this paper as a po- 
litical disquisition; and there is, indeed, 
little in the book before us to seriously 
invite one. Our conclusion upon the 
political portion of the book may sim- 
ply be comprised in the assurance, that 
even Sir Francis Head cannot make 
himself master of the whole political, 
social, and religious condition of Ire- 
land by the process of being ‘‘ injected 
into the island,” looking at it for a 
week, without winking, steadily in the 
face, and for another week immuring 
himself in various localities poring 
over data he deemed it necessary 
to obtain. Such is the pre aration, 
he gravely assures us, which has qua- 
lified him to be the master both of the 
British ministry and the Irish people :— 


“ At the fag-end of this summer, among 
@ motley crowd of tourists, by the irresistible 
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power of steam, I was injected into the island 
of Ireland, which I had never before seen, 
For a week, almost without winking, I look- 
ed it steadily in the face. Fora similar pe- 
riod, in various localities, immured by my- 
self, I was poring over data I deemed it ne- 
cessary to obtain. 

“ At the expiration of my fortnight’s ho- 
liday, with notes before me of the little I 
had seen, heard, and read ; unbiassed by the 
counsels of any one, in pure retirement, and 
almost in solitude, for rather more than a 
month, I alternately ruminated, and wrote; 
and in the words of Mr. Weller’s graphic 
history of his courtship, and of ‘ Sammy’s’ 
origin, this volume, I honestly confess, is the 
*consekens of the manoover.’””—p. 3, 


If the week's tour—Sir Francis Head 
is hardly honest in taking credit for 
the week which he spent in the manner 
which we describe, in his own words, 
as ‘immuring himself in various lo- 
calities poring over data which he 
thought it necessary to obtain "— if, we 
say, the week’s tour did not do much 
to qualify him to be a politician, the 
ambition to be a politician has sorely 
spoiled the tourist. ‘I wished to see 
the library of the College, the most 
magnificent library-room in Europe.” 
Sir Francis hurried away with a most 
edifiying contempt, Speen when the 
person who suggested it ventured to 
couple it with the most absurd imper- 
tinence of an invitation to dinner. 
**T have not come to Dublin,” writes 
Sir Francis, with the air of an offended 
statesman, to look at buildings, and as 
I intended to remain in Dublin but a 
very few days, I was not disposed to 
dine out.” So, wisely determining to 
acquaint himself with the country by 
seeing neither the buildings nor the 
people, he confided himself to the care 
of avery stupid carman, whom he de- 
scribes as being one of those who are al- 
waysat the entrance-door of Morrison’s 
hotel, “like sharks in a hot latitude, 
floating within the surf of a beach ;” and 
spent his visit to Dublin in watching 

e school-girls in Marlborough-street 
drink water from an iron ladle, and 
visiting the constabularly depdt in the 
Pheenix-park; and several pages of 
the ‘* Tour” are taken up in fac similes 
of the inscriptions on the slates of the 
infant-school, and a humorous, autho- 
rised copy of that most interesting and 
scarce document, the rules and regula- 
tions for constabularly cadets, 

" Nothing appears so to excite Sir F. 
Head’s indignation as the side-motion 
or our national vehicle, the “outside 
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car.” Every ten pages of the tour we 
meet with an allusion to ‘the crab- 
like” motion of the car, Travelling in 
Galway, he permitted himself to be 
crushed against the iron railing of the 
driver’s seat, rather than submit to have 
the side of his head go foremost —a 
motion which he evidently considers an 
outrage upon all natural laws of loco- 
motion. And at last, in the intensity 
of his indignation, he observes, of a 
gentleman who invited him to sit beside 
him on the side of the car :—*‘ My kind 
Mentor was not at all aware, that Ais 
Trish brains, for the last two hours, had 
been running wrong side foremost.” 
‘‘They were, however,” he adds, with 
an edifying confession, creditable to one 
of the superior race—* they were, no 
doubt, quite accustomed to it,” 

Conceding to Sir Francis what a re- 
membrance of his former lively bro. 
chures forbids us to doubt, that some 
travellers in Ireland do move with their 
brains (though not Irish ones) the wrong 
side foremost—the only other alterna- 
tive being, according to Sir Francis, 
that they should leave them at home, we 
still must, on behalf of the traveller, 
whose “ Irish brains ” are so delicately 
sneered at, take leave to ask our author 
by what process of reasoning he esta- 
blishes that the poor man’s brains had 
been running wrong side foremost ? Even 
@ point inthe compass is something in a 
matter of this delicately intellectual na- 
ture ; and if the complaint be, that the 
traveller was running sideways, like a 
crab, we hardly think this is accurately 
expressed by saying that his brains 
were moving wrong side foremost—the 
matter would still be irregular if he 
turned the other side. What side of the 

erson should occupy the first position 
in locomotion we leave Sir Francis to 
settle with watermen and crabs. We 
only venture to suggest, that he does 
not accurately state the grievance of the 
side car, when he describes it as a mo- 
tion with the brains wrong side foremost, 
Certainly not, if he considers, as we 
presume he does, the proper leader of 
the human body, even of a tourist, in 
motion, to be the nose. 

May we venture humbly to hint that, 
after all, this lateral motion is not a na- 
tional peculiarity of Irish brains. We 
do not know whether Sir Francis has 
ever been ungenteel enough to use one 
of those scarce English conveyances 
called omnibuses, in which if he ever 
condescends to sit, he will behold the 
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—— of twelve or thirteen heads, 
| moving with their brains wrong side 
foremost. We presume that our author 
has never heard ofthem. We beg there- 
fore to assure him, that every day, in 
the metropolis of the world, in the city 
of London and its suburbs, some tens 
of thousands of persons are conveyed in 
carriages, in which the purely Irish 
blunder of “moving with the brains 
the wrong side foremost,” is adopted 
as the law of locomotion. 

Our traveller appears, we must say, 
to have been the victim of a morbid 
fancy—may we venture to callitamono- 
mania?—upon the subject of the con- 
stabulary and the poor laws. We have 
already noticed the singular instance 
of it in his selection of the Constabu- 
lary Depdt in the Pheenix Park, as the 
only object of interest in Dublin or the 
neighbourhood. Several pages of his 
description of Dublin are occupied in 
copying verbatim et literatim, a por- 
tion of * the 558 regulations,” con- 
tained in a blue-bound vade mecum by 
which Sir Duncan M‘Gregor has or- 
ganised this valuable corps. The most 
minute ‘details of the sleeping apart- 
ments; the cooking and other utensils 
used in the barracks, are given with a 
minuteness which we apprehend could 
only have been attained by an elabo- 
rate copying of the inventory of the 
oflicial who is charged with the account. 
There is no satisfying our tourist with 
constabulary statistics. Eventheheight 
of the men in the service is laboriously 
enumerated. ‘There are, it seems, in 
that valuable force :— 


“ The height of the men is as follows :— 


Ft. In. | Ft. In. 

6 8 and upwards 23/5 11 and up. 1794 
6 2 » ols 16>. “S088 
6 1 » + 5065 9 , 4628 
6 0 » - 1104/5 8 ,, 1618 
—p. 44. 


We solemnly assure our readers that 
the above extract is but a sample of 
whole pages of equally interesting 
trash. It is, after all, something to 
know that there are twenty-three Go- 
liahs in the police force, measuring 
each upwards of six feet threé inches ! 
It ae be more satisfactory if it were 
not neutralised by the fact, that there 
are 1518 of diminutive stature, who 
measure only five feet eight!! No- 
thing can be more interesting or im- 
ortant, except the fact which Sir 
‘rancis has carefully recorded, that 
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the men in hospital ‘‘ wear a blue bot- 
tle-coloured dress (!!) to prevent them 
from flying unseen to their healthy 
een-coated comrades.” * On look- 
ing over the dietary,” he adds, “I 
was quite delighted to find that on 
Friday all the inmates, whether Pro. 
testant or Catholic, dine amicably to- 
gether———on fish ! !"—p. 64. 

** On the walls,” he tell us, of the 
sergeants’ mess-room, ‘¢ were hanging 
the mess regulations.” From these it 
appears that these chief constables get 
an excellent breakfast and dinner for 
eleven pence, servants and washing in= 
cluded ! !” 

** The tick beds are washed “every 
six months, and the pillow-cases every 
four months.” 

We must premise that these minute 
discriptions are not confined to the 
Dublin depét. Whenever a public con- 
veyance stopped for an instant, after 
earrying Sir Francis, with his brains 
the wrong side foremost, our hero in- 
stantly made a move to the police 
barracks. In each of these theinventory 
is repeated. At Hollymount, we are 
gravely assured, that in the principal 
bedrooms were five iron turn-up bed- 
steads ; on each was a straw mattress, 
upon which the sheets and blankets of 
the owner were neatly wrapped ina red- 
dish counterpane, so neatly arranged, 
that the different coloured articles alto. 
gether resembled a section of what is 
commonly called a roly-poly, or blan- 
het-pudding.”—(p. 119.) (This, we 
presume, was the dainty dinner of the 
bed constructor in Regent's Park.) 
In the midst of the most splendid sce- 
nery of Connemara he has no eye for 
anything but the police barracks. The 
mountain-lake suggests to him no more 
romantic idea than one of regret that 

the CONSTABULARY ARE NOT ALLOWED 
To Fish IN IT!!! We must let Sir 
Francis give utterance to this piece 
of sentiment for himself, solemnly as- 
suring our readers that we faithfully 
extract the passage from the book :— 


After ascending a slight acclivity—the 
termination of the district of Connemara— 
there suddenly appeared, lying prostrate be-~ 
fore us, Lough Lindy, bounded at a dis- 
tance by a wild group of magnificent-look- 
ing, high conical mountains. We here met 
two barefooted, bareheaded boys, riding on 
a horse, with a straw halter. On the left 
of this lake was a whitewashed building, 
which, from its shape (for they have almost 
all been built on the same plan), I instantly 
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recognised to be a constabulary barrack. 
Beyond it, at intervals, were three other 
white-washed houses, the only habitations 
in sight. 

“ On entering the barrack, the windows 
of which were wide open, the walls milk 
white, and the floors as clean as a kitchen 
dresser, I found one constable (a Protestant) 
and four sub-constables (Catholics), all as 
neat, as closely shaved, as tightly buttoned 
up, and with accoutrements as well appoint- 
ed as if they had been on guard at St. 
James's Palace. 

“The constable, an exceedingly fine, 
handsome, well-behaved, intelligent-looking 
young man, of about 29 years of age, who 
had been at the station two years and seven 
months, told me that he and his party could 
get no provisions from the surrounding 
country; and that, accordingly, they obtain- 
ed their groceries from Galway, 36 miles 
off, and the rest from Clifden, distant in the 
opposite direction 14 miles (English). 

** * Can't you get potatoes here?’ I observ- 
ed.’ 

“*No!” he replied; ‘we cannot get a 
ha'porth of anything else.’ After a mo- 
ment’s reflection, he added, ‘Milk, and 
that's very dear—that’s the only thing we 
can obtain. For our mate, butter, and 
fish, we send to Clifden. On Friday the 
men generally eat milk and butter.’ 

“¢ But can’t you get fish out of the lake ?” 
said I, pointing with my umbrella to the 
beautiful expanse of water before us. 

“*No, sir!’ he replied, very gravely; 
‘we're not allowed to fish. I wish,’ he 
added, with a pleasing smile, ‘J wish we were!’ 

“THE WORDS SEEMED TO STAB ME 
LIKE A sworp. For many hours I had 
been almost solitarily gazing upon an ex- 
panse of water which, although beautifully 
subdivided in endless variety, appeared to 
form very nearly half of this desolate but 
magnificent portion of Connemara. By the 
beneficent arrangements of Providence this 
extensive aqueous district was, of course, 
more or less teeming with fish. 

“ Now, it was easy to comprehend that it 
may be highly advisable that the constabu- 
lary of Ireland, whose discipline it is so ne- 
cessary to maintain, should, especially in 
their remote stations, be discouraged, or, in 
strict military parlance, should be forbidden 
from cultivating gardens, killing game, or 

catching fish—amusements which would in- 
evitably divert their time, and distract their 
attention from the vigilant, important, and 
unceasing duties they have to perform. And 
yet, when I listened to the words I have 
just repeated, and observed the truth, obe- 
dience, and self-command with which they 
were expressed, I own I felt a pang, which 
it required a few moments’ reflection to con- 
vert into indescribable admiration of the 
man who had uttered them, and of the ge- 
neral discipline of the force of which he was 
a worthy representative.”—pp. 191-3. 


His conversations with the consta- 
bles in each station are reported in 
equal minuteness of detail. The follow- 
ing may serve as a specimen of the 
rest. He enters a village called Moy- 
cullen :— 


“In the constabulary barracks are quar- 
tered one constable (a Catholic), and five 
sub-constables (three Catholics and two 
Protestants). 

““* Have these stairs been just planed ?” 
I inquired of the constable. 

““* No, sir; only cleaned,’ he replied. 

“They, as well as the floor of the rooms 
and table, had been scrubbed till they were 
literally almost white. The constable wore 
his side-arms ; his men, as usual, were dress- 
ed as for parade. 

“ After seating myself at the table of his 
room, ‘What is the population of this vil- 
lage ?’ I inquired. 

‘““* Seventy,’ he replied ; ‘ there are about 
fourteen or fifteen families.’ 

‘“**Sit down, sergeant,’ I said to him, 
pointing to a chair close to him. 

“*No, I thank ye, sir; I'll just stand,’ 
was his reply, remaining perfectly erect. 

“** Whence do you get your provisions ?” 

*** From Galway’ (74 miles off), he an- 
swered; ‘we get from thence grocery, 
meat, everything except potatoes and turf. 
When we are buying beef, we get it three 
times a month, so as to have it half fresh, 
and half corned ; but beef is scarce, and we 
have, therefore, bought a flitch of bacon for 
the entire of this month.’ 

“*¢ What is your principal duty here? I 
asked. 

“ He replied, ‘ In escorting prisoners from 
Connemara and Oughterard districts to Gal- 
way county gaol.’ 

‘“** Has there been much crime here? I 
inquired. 

“ * Excepting a few cases of drunkenness, 
no offences for some time. Nothing can be 
more peaceable and tranquil than this neigh- 
bourhood.’”—pp. 212, 213. 


We have quoted enough of this, 
and it will be remembered that our 
quotations are but specimens, The in- 
ventories of the constabulary barracks, 
and the detail of just such conversations 
as we have quoted, with their narrator, 
form no inconsiderable portion of the 
Tour — and that tour for two days 
through Connemara!! It is even a 
relief to read the dietaries of the poor- 
houses or the contents of Lord Lucan’s 
weekly pay-bills, to all of which we are 
treated, as well as to the recommenda- 
tions inscribed in the book of the Royal 
Hotel, Westport. 

We cannot congratulate Sir Francis 
on his attempt to spell the peculiar 
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ronunciations of the lower orders of 
Dublin. It simply consists in the in- 
troduction ofan R “ where no R should 
be.” We do not know how the in- 
ventor of this mode of spelling would 
pronounce the syllables he frames ; but 
we question whether any one except 
himself has ever heard sounds that 
could be represented by the follow- 
ing— 

** Wull yere arn’r give me a jarb ?” 
meaning thereby, ce Will your honour 
give me a job?” We will not under- 
take to find letters to designate the 
sounds into which the above words 
would be metamorphosed ; but we un- 
dertake to say, that they do not bear 
the slightest resemblance to the out- 
landish pronunciation intended by 
the above. Yet, in the everlasting in- 
troduction of the hieroglyphics ‘ your 
arn’r,” consists the aah wit of the 
caricature of the dialect of the lower 
orders, in which our author manifestly 
fancies himself an adept. 

Sir Francis, with characteristic pru- 
dence, confines himself for information 
to the constabulary and the car-driv- 
ers. Of the latter class, as of the 
lower orders generally in Ireland, we 
speak with some reluctance. When 
a stranger questions them with that 
air of bland condescension, which im- 
plies the affability of a superior, they 
unamiably return the compliment paid 
to their simplicity, by imposing upon 
the questioner: and while a very fine 
gentleman fancies that he is drawing 
them out, they are laughing in their 
sleeve at his gullibility. We suspect 
Sir Francis was more than once the 
victim of this not very amiable pro- 

nsity ; once he certainly was. With 
inimitable naivete he tells us of the 
delightful simplicity of the car-driver, 
who interpreted the cypher and crown 
of George IV. upon the battlements of 
the bridge erected over the Liffey, to 
commemorate His Majesty's visit to 
Dublin, in 1821 :— 


“ As we were crossing an iron bridge of a 
single arch, which I happened to know had 
been constructed in 1827, by the inhabitants 
of Dublin, to commemorate the royal visit 
of George IV., my conductor said to me, 
‘ This, yere Arn’r, is called King’s Bridge. 
Your Arn’r, it was built by George IV. By 
his manes (means) it was built ; it was built, 
yere Arn’r, by what he give !’ 

‘* * See there, yere Arn’r,’ he added, pull- 
ing up as soon as we had crossed, and point- 
ing to a medallion, as follows ;— 


ei 


G. Iv. R. 


Then spelling the inscription very slowly to 
me, he added, ‘ GIVR stands for “ Grver.”’ 
That manes the Crown is the G1vER !’”—pp. 
16, 17. 


We suspect we may add another in- 
stance of the same :— 


“Tn a solitary potato-field a stout woman, 
in a red petticoat and with bare ankles and 
feet, was stooping down digging potatoes; 
as we passed close to her she raised her un- 
covered head, from which hung a quantity 
of black shaggy hair as wild as the mane of 
a Shetland pony. On the hill side above 
her I observed an animal grazing. 

‘**¢ Will mules,’ said I to the driver, point- 
ing towards it, ‘ eat potatoes ?” 

“*Oh yes!’ he replied, with a grin: 
‘they'll poke ’um up with their fate.’ 

‘* My friend’s mouth now began to pucker 
up, and around each eye there gradually 
appeared such innumerable wrinkles of fun, 
that I saw I had unintentionally touched a 
ticklish point. 

‘“** Oh yes, sir,’ he added, scarely able to 
suppress laughter. ‘QOich! yere Arnh’r, 
they’re the bloodiest rogues you ever see in 
yere life! They’re mortal knowing, and 
you can niver depend on*um. Gad! if ye 
mind ’um for twinty yares, they'll some day 
or night all of a sudden turn on ye and give 
ye a kick ? "—p, 178. 


We must take ‘at random speci- 
mens of the peculiar style of descrip. 
tion which this volume occasionally sup- 
plies. What will our medical readers 
think of a mutton chop being like the 
shot of a pistol, and a man dying of 
typhus by a sort of explosion ?— 


“* Hundreds of patients,’ said a distin- 
guished physician to me, ‘were brought 
into our Dublin hospital starving. A mut- 
ton chop, or a glass of porter, would have 
been to them like the shot of a pistol We 
were obliged to nourish them gradually, 
homeeopathically. In the space of a fort~- 
night the stomach recovered its tone, and 
we were rejoicing at the result, when, by a 
sort of explosion, they died of typhus!’ "— 
p- 118. 


The story of the mules searching for 
potatoes does not stand alone. Upon 
another occasion, our author, speaking 
of potatoes, inquired of his driver :— 


‘¢ Will sheep eat them ?’ I inquired. 
“Troth, yere Arnh’r,’ he replied, ‘ they'll 
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root 'um! Thim black crows steal pitaturs. 
Och!’ he said, looking at me very archly, 
as he shook his whip at one, ‘ they’re the 
biggest villans, yere Arnh’r !’ 

‘** That mare of yours is thorough-bred, 
isn’t she? I asked. 

“* Yes, indeed, yere Arnh’r, she’s well 
got.’ 

“¢ Will donkeys,’ said _I—we were at 
the moment passing one that was grazing 
afar off —‘ eat potatoes ?” 

“*Oh, yes, yere Arnh’r, and our dogs will 
ate um, too. Gint!emen’s dogs ate um with 
milk ; but ours, troth ! they’ll ate um quite 
dry.’”"—p. 162. 


As Sir Francis drove fourteen miles 
with the sole object of visiting Lord Lu- 
can, and questioning him as to the sys- 
tem he pursued, we presume the result 
of his interview must be worth some- 
thing a 


“The main, serpentine street of Castlebar, 
composed of houses generally of two stories 
high, and of all colours, gradually dissolves 
or dwindles into a long series of white- washed 
hovels. In various parts of this line were 
to be seen, with their eyes closing, and heads 
drooping, donkeys laden with panniers of 
peat, and occasionally of coarse vegetables. 
Around them were women, in parti-coloured 
shawls, crossed in all sorts of picturesque 
folds over crimson petticoats, often fringed 
at bottom by their own rags. I also ob- 
served a number of children with bare hair, 
nicely combed. In the barracks, at the head 
of the street, were quartered about 200 sol- 
diers. 

“T now inquired the way to Lord Lu- 
can’s; and as it had never ceased raining 
for a moment, I proceeded, under my um- 
brella, to a lodge on the edge of the town, 
opening by iron gates into a verdant, hand- 
some, old-fashioned park, studded with large 
trees. 

“ The house, called ‘ The Lawn,’ appeared 
smaller than I had expected; however, it 
was large enough for all I wanted, so, ring- 
ing at the bell, I gave my card to the ser- 
vant, and requested to know if Lord Lucan 
was sufliciently disengaged to see me ? 

“ T was shown into a large drawing-room, 
in which I was left for about a quarter of an 
hour, and I was getting a little tired of 
Bluebeard’s hall, when the servant entered, 
and begged I would follow him. I did so, 
and in a small study I was received by Lord 
Lucan, a tall, slight, intelligent, and very 
gentleman-like man, of apparently about 


fifty. (g 


“T told him at once, what I had not 
deemed it necessary to mention to any one 
else, namely, that in travelling through 
Ireland, I was taking notes, which I in- 
tended to publish ; and having thus, as was 
due to him, put him on his guard, I asked 
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whether he would have any objection to 
give me certain information I desired. 

“© None whatever !’ he replied. 

“** What do you pay your labourers, if you 
please ?’ I asked. 

“ Without replying, he took from his table 
the pay-lists of his various farms, and put- 
ting them into my hands, I perceived that 
he was not only giving from 9d, to 10d. 
throughout the year, but that most of 
his labourers were cottiers. 

“T asked him how much land he had 
cleared ? He replied, ‘ I have in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castlebar about 15,000 acres 
stocked and cropped, and about 15,000 more 
in a transition state. The former is farmed 
by myself; the latter, when properly re- 
claimed, will be farmed by tenants for whom 
Iam building houses, costing about 500/. 
each.’ 

“His lordship now said very kindly, ‘We 
had better adjourn to my establishment, 
where we shall find my head steward, who 
will give you correcter information than I 
can. At all events,’ he added, with a smile, 
‘I had rather he should make a mistake 
than J.’ 

‘On proceeding to the establishment, in 
the centre of which stood erect, the tall 
chimney of the industrious steam-engine 
that had already attracted my attention, I 
was led by Lord Lucan into a series of rooms, 
full of what he termed ‘Cheshire cheeses,’ 
and with grammatical precision, I was se- 
cretly rather cavilling to myself about the 
appellation, when, turning round, I per- 
ceived on either side of me a fine, strong, 
rosy-faced, plump young woman, neatly 
dressed, with, strange to say, shoes and 
stockings on. 

“©There,’ he said, with a smile, ‘are 
Cheshire dairymaids under the direction of 
a Cheshire woman married to a Cheshire 
man,’ 

“** Then,’ said I to myself, ‘ they’re Che- 
shire cheeses, and no mistake!’ Indeed, the 
young persons beside me, looked as if they 
had been created on purpose to turn milk 
into Cheshire cheeses. 

“At a farm I found admirable stalls for 
400 head of cattle, sties for 200 pigs, 48 
boxes for horses or animals of any sort, 10 
eattle-yards, 2 bone-mills, a flax-house, and 
that “ Jack-of-all-work,” a steam engine, 
of 12 horse power, that was threshing, clean- 
ing, grinding, chaff-cutting, sawing, besides 
lifting water to supply the whole premises, 
and, moreover, heating a kiln for drying corn. 
The engine, which was in charge of a 
Scotchman, was heated by turf, at a cost of 
about 5s. a-day. 

“We were now joined by the head stew- 
ard, a sedate, highly-intelligent, respectable- 
looking Scotchman, who has been in Ireland 
thirteen years. He told me that the 
number of persons that had been ejected 
of whom one-tenth 
were employed by Lord Lucan, who had 
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given most of them cottages. He said that 
two Scotch bailiffs superintended the new 
farms at Ballinrobe, and that he had also 
one other Scotch bailiff under him at Castle- 
bar. I asked him how the new plan was 
working. 

“* At Ballinrobe,’ he replied, ‘ where 
the system has been completed, the result is, 
that the land has become of double its for- 
mer value, that is to say, would keep double 
the amount of stock.’ 

“* But,’ said I, * how has it answered to 
the poor people ?” 

“¢ Qh,’ he replied, ‘I think they are 
vara much improvit.’ 

“ Question.—‘ If Canada fell into the 
hands of you Americans, how would you 
deal with the French population ?” 

“ Answer.— Well, I reckon that in about 
six months we'd just improve ’em off the 
face of the globe.’ 

“* In what way?’ I asked. 

“*The cottiers,’ he replied, ‘are better 
dressed, have cleaner cottages, have wages 
all the year round, from 1s. to 8d. a-day, 
and the greater number of them have gar- 
dens.’ 

“What wages do other people pay?’ I 
inquired. 

“¢From 6d. to 8d., without a house; 
but he added, ‘ few people here employ men 
all the year round.’ 

‘** Have youever been attacked by any- 
one?’ I asked. 

“‘T have never met with a threat or an in- 
sult, nor have any of the baliffs, nor any of 
the thousand men that work under them, 
excepting a little angry noise at the elee- 
tions.’ 

“As a curious addition to these state- 
ments, I was told by Lord Lucan, that, as 
Protestant Chairman of the Catholic Board 
of Guardians, he had only last wee's, in re- 
commending several necessary reductions, 
proposed that the salary of the priest should 
be lowered from 602. to 50/., and that, his 
reasons being deemed satisfactory, the re- 
commendation was agreed to without a 
word. How clearly does this show what can 
be done in Ireland, as indeed everywhere 
else, by decisive conduct ! 

“From Lord Lucan’s I walked to the 
constabulary barracks,” &c. &c, &c.—pp. 
138-42. 


If we have been unable to give praise 
to this book, we have not been in- 
fluenced to withhold it by any unkindly 
feeling to the author. ‘The title, per- 


haps, expresses its faults. ‘A Fort- 
night in Ireland” was, Sir Francis 
may believe us, not sufficient to give 
any man that knowledge of the country 
and the people which, he tells us, it 
was the object of his visit to acquire. 
Short as was the interval, the course 
which the tourist took did not add much 
to his faculties of information. No tra- 
veller in a strange country can be 
really independent. If he asks no 
questions, he might just as well stay at 
home. ‘The end of our author's inde- 
pendence was, that he has made his 
book a mere record of very uninterest- 
ing conversations with very uninterest- 
ing people. Descriptions of the mag- 
nificent scenery through which he 
drove there is none. He turns from 
the glorious panorama of the valley of 
the Liffey to the depdt, and at the very 
head of the Killeries bores us with 
an auctioneer’s catalogue of a police 
barrack. Sketches of the manners of 
the people we could not expect from 
one who took his survey of the nation 
even from the driver's seat of Bianconi’s 
car. A fortnight in Ireland, well em- 
loyed, might have enabled Sir Francis 
lead to have described pleasantly 
and nervously some of our scenery, 
and something of our manners. Spent 
as it was, it must have been almost as 
miserable to himself, as the majority of 
his book is to those few who have been 
compelled to read it through. Should 
he ever visit Ireland again, we earnest- 
ly advise him to eschew every consta- 
bulary station ; to believe that there 
is something in the country worth 
seeing besides the interior of a police- 
barrack, and some persons worth talk- 
ing to, as well as car-drivers'and con- 
stables. As for his political essay, he 
must not imagine that he has enlight- 
ened the world upon our politics, 
when he fills 150 pages with stale ex- 
tracts and staler comments; or fancy 
that he has made wondrous discovc~ 
ries, in lucubrations, in which, after all, 
he says nothing that has not, every 
week for the last three months, been 
much better said in any one of the 
Conservative newspapers of the coun- 
try. 


es 


es 





THE EARTHQUAKE, 


Tremendous visitant! whose thunder-tread 
Makes strong hearts tremble, and the rock-ribbed earth 
Reel to its base ! Whither and whence hath sped 
The mystery of thy mighty goings forth,— 
That thus thou ridest towards the untrodden North, 
Clanking thy armour, and thy shroud-like vest 
Trailing across the homestead and the hearth 
Of awe-struck millions, who in pale unrest 

Start up and stare about, with new alarms opprest ? 


Along what nether causeway of the night 
Hath sprung thy charger loose from thy control, 
Flashing hot breathings from him in his flight 
With open nostril towards the cloud-wrapped pole ? 
Hadst thou a message for some single soul, 
As once thou hadst on Horeb? Or didst raise 
A general warning in thy muffled roll, 
Sounding the advent of that day of days 
When heaven and earth shall melt, and vanish in a blaze ! 


Whence comest thou ?—men ask. Hast moved across 
A continent, from old Etnzan caves, 
ae thy head where hidden lavas toss, 
To lift it up beneath our people’s graves, 
And give us back our dead? Away !—waste waves 
Wait to be shock'd, and bare Phlegrean fields, 
Rude deserts, which no mortal footstep braves : 
Here, man is sacrificed, whatever yields 
A harvest to the scythe thy ruthless fury wields. 


Where hast thou been, since last we had thee here ? 
Hast slumbered under rocks? Or suffered pain, 
Pent up in polar ice, like Mammoth, fear 
Of worlds pre-Adamite ? or underlain 
Hot tracts of tropic suns? or in the main 
Stalled with the other monsters of its birth 
Amid the haunts of old Leviathan ? 
Or hast thou lurked within the central earth, 
Lest Nature should arise and curb thy maniac mirth ? 


Now thou art up, O spare this tranquil shore ! 

Seize, if thou must have food, thine ancient prey, 

Where since creation thou hast mumbled o’er 

The bones of prostrate cities—far away, 

Where trembling Guatemala owns thy sway, 

Or Andes pile their snows to press thee down, 

Or where thou heavest ’neath the dark Malay, 

Or rend’st the rock-built graves of Scanderoon :— 
Back to thy haunts, grim king, nor fray us with thy frown. 


It was a night to be remembered much— 
That breathless night, when thou wert drawing nigh : 
Last of a darksome avenue of such, 
Which with their ominous darkness cloak’d the sky. 
Millions were slumbering :—some awake, as I, 
Outwatching night, if haply to outwear 
By Fancy’s sad but soothing hullaby, 
The restlessness of that strange phantom, Care, 
Which lays its head against our hearts—Hush !—what is there ? 





The Earthquake. 


» low rumbling—a confused advance— 
» acrash, a rocking, and a roar— 
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Nature convulsed in cataleptic trance, 
And staggering on her throne, as if before 
Some death-like form, from mortals shrouded o’er, 
But ghastly plain to her. Oh, is it past ? 
Will dislocated Earth be still once more ?— 
As with a roll of drums, and trumpets’ blast, 
The hubbub reels away—and we can breathe at last. 


Ay—breathe, and follow: where thy tremulous waves 
Pulsate along the galleries of old mines; 
Rattling the manacles of gangs of slaves ; 
Tossing the lordly heads of giant pines :— 
Down by the mountain gorge I trace thy signs 
In deep-drawn furrows; and the stately tower 
Tells of thy presence in the gaping lines 
Of ruin, written there within this hour, 
In mockery of man’s pride and overvaunted power. 


Here hast thou found the student, whose soul's wings 

Had fluttered towards thy far, inaudible tread, 

In lofty and prophetic ponderings— 

The visions of his brain upon his bed. 

And here a loftier mission hast thou sped, 

To where the poet feeds upon the air 

Of fame, to him his life’s immortal bread. 

And here, perchance, thou’st found one soul in prayer 
Before his God—and thine ;—and left it praying there. 


And into dreams thou’st stolen, where childhood slumberad 
Those balmy hours away which angels bless,— 
And passed on tip-toe off—for unincumbered 
Lay the light sell upon its last caress, 
And never dreamed of being rocked by less 
Of loving arms than those which had been under 
The trusting smile of its last consciousness : 
Nor o'er that soul hovered a shade of wonder 
Across its sky, begot of thy intruding thunder. 


And there were others not to be alarmed. 

God for thy rush hath op’d a passage through 

The dreams of Labour; whose hard bed, unharmed, 

Hath rocked an honest sleeper. For he knew 

That retribution had its work to do 

On softer pillows—and the angel’s hand 

Which smote the Egyptians, o’er his threshold flew, 

Honouring the sprinkled blood-sweat of the band 
Whose first-born are the heirs of mercy’s promised land. 


But, oh! in what deep dungeons thou hast found 

Wretches forgotten in the world above— 

Victims and martyrs, on whose lives have frowned 

Draconian laws of Church or State !—they move? 

Thou shak’st their irons with thine iron glove, 

Making them audible. Now, get thee forth 

Up to the t man’s couch, with silk inwove, 

And bid him rise, and tell thee what he’s worth, 

That thus his brother ’s thrust like carrion under earth ! 
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The Earthquake. 


Ay—get thee forth, and rock the couch of kings ; 
Perchance they'll sleep the sounder. Let them sleep— 
Better who sleeps, and dies, than wakes, and stings. 
There is a final slumber—whither creep 

The worms, which in such dead their revels keep, 

And still deny them rest. But, let that pass— 

Pass like thyself—which, in a moment’s sweep, 

Reapest and gatherest thy spoils as grass, 


Heaping behind the scythe one indiscriminate mass. 


Returned from reverie, we list the flight 

Of thy receding roar—and hear the beat! 

In our own breasts—and then look out at night 

For comfort ; but its depths seem to retreat 

Into still further depths, there to repeat 

The heart’s throb, from the echoing mountain’s crown. 

And when with wilder fear the skies we greet, 

Then blackness, like a deaf ear, bendeth down, 
Rendering all questions back with stern and stolid frown. 


Stillness! more dreadful than the dread that’s past ! 

Silence! more awful than the direst word ! 

Hush of the tempest !—lull amidst the blast! 

Pause—that the still small voice of God be heard ! 

For once these hidden elements have stirred 

The strata of deep hearts, ’tis worse to wait 

Where the keen sense is next to be transferred : 

And o’er the chasm ’twixt terror and our fate 
Methinks the bridge thus flung is trebly desperate. 


And, as the living, so hath Death confessed 
Thy mighty presence. At the charnel-vault, 
In catacombs, where stillness, trod and prest 
Like mould about old coffins, braves the assault 
Of Time and Change—where Nature's footsteps halt, 
Numbed, crippled, spell-bound, at the muffled door, 
Was heard thy ave : and jailer Death, at fault, 
Let in the palsies which, as long before, 
Now seized his bones again, and shocked them o'er and o’er. 


Oh, Herald of th’ inevitable hour! 
Let men, forewarned of what one day must come, 
Take thy deep words to heart, tremendous power ! 
And stand prepared to face the final doom 
Reserved for Adam’s progeny—when the tomb 
Shall quake as earth hath quaked, and = and dead 
Start up in dim battalions through the gloom, 
Before His judgment-seat, whose blood was shed 
That nothing more should shake the souls for which He bled. 


Suartro D’Aszac. 





My Mother’s Portrait. 


MY MOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


I must talk about my mother! I can’t bear that she should pass 
From the mem’ry of the living, like the fleeting flow’r of grass ; 
For in beauty of the body, and in sanctity of soul, 

The Almighty strangely moulded her unto His wise control. 


She was lovely like the lily—just as graceful and as fair, 

With the small, slight limbs and features that refinement’s child declare. 
In her youth, the maidens lov’d her, tho’ they knew she was “ the Belle ;” 
“¢ Her delight was to adorn us,” as some still rejoice to tell. 


But what lip shall breathe the purity—the holiness of life, 

That enwrapp’d her, like a crystal robe, since first she was a wife— 
As she walk’d, with love and dignity, that way trac’d out by God, 
Of obedience, self-denial, and sweet patience—rarely trod! 


Yet, let none mis-deem it dullness when they hear that she was meek, 
Nor believe divine humility belongs but to the weak ; 

Woe betide the stormy spirit that mistakes its pride for strength— 
Late remorse and lonely mourning shall remove the mask at length! 


No! in all the gay and gifted group of ‘ goodlie companie,” 

She was kindest in her courtesy, and merriest in glee ; 

And no list’ner fear’d the winning wit that gemm’d her pleasant speech, 
So enlivened, charm’d and gratified were all within her reach. 


In her home, the star of duty was the guide of her career ; 

She was treasured in her husband's heart, a prize without compeer ! 
Sweetly warbling forth, in cheerfulness, her melody of mind ; 

Ever veiling up the grievance, and displaying what was kind. 


To the poor she gave “‘ good measure.” She would sorrow, side by side, 
With the wretched, or the friendless—oh ! how much she hated pride ! 
There are many now surviving who record, with grateful tears, 

How the balm of her condolence still perfumes the grief of years. 


She re-echoed not the worldly cry ; but view’d life as it is, 
Recollecting Cunist’s accounting day, and how all things are His ; 
Still in mercy, as in merit, she was modest of renown, 

For her deeds were done for heaven, where they're woven in a crown. 


But of all her beauteous phases, in the mother she excell'’d ; 

One so tender, so devoted eye hath never yet beheld. 

Not the less that she exacted mute submission and respect; 
Where our love and awe were blended no observer could detect. 


Oh! how much she lov’d her children! ’twas the burthen of her thought 
They should live to that salvation her beloved Saviour bought. 

So forbearing in her counsel, so perceptive of the wrong, 

All her censure was ennobling—in her mildness she was strong. 


She would share our mirthful frolics with the laughter of the heart, 
Or the tear would fall, unbidden, had we sorrows to impart ; 
Who shall marvel that we lov'd her! May it be our proud delight 
To pursue the path she follow’d—doing all we know is right ! 


*T was enjoyment to be near her; though, unselfish to the last, 
She used often bid us leave her when her spirits were o’ercast ; 
Deeply prov’d by many trials—and so fragile in her frame, 

She endured them unrepining, until death’s deliv’rance came! 
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Like the lily, too, she languished, fading stealthily away, 

That we never thought to lose her in her delicate decay ; 

But her spirit sigh’d for freedom, as the captive long enthrall’d, 

And she fled where bliss abideth. Who would wish her now recall’d ? 


How she hushed her heart’s affliction when the final hour drew near, 
Just to spare from keener anguish those bereav’d ones, held so dear! 
"Twas as if the Virgin Mother came to soothe her in her need ; 

For her sake she was call'd ‘* Mary "—and she copied her indeed. 


I repent me now profoundly, and I may not weep in vain, 

O’er my faultiness and froward ways that ever gave her pain! 

And I'll pray to love God like her (so neglected heretofore), 

That not one of all her children but shall dwell with her once more. 


Whosoever hath a mother, may he honour e’en the name ; 
There’s a blessing for the duteous that outlives all earthly fame! 
But let those, alas! who've lost her and the holy calm within, 
Now enshrine her in their mem’ry—’ Tis a@ talisman ’gainst sin. 


66 Fria.” 


October, 1852. In mem, 18——— 







DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 


[A sust estimate of the momentous question on which our correspondent writes, 
and a no less just respect for himself, have induced us to submit, without abridg- 
ment or modification, the following letter to the consideration of our readers. 
We do so, however, upon the sole responsibility of its writer, and without com- 
mitting ourselves in anywise to his particular views of policy and convenience. 
Our correspondent, we must observe, has neither stated nor answered what ap- 
pears to us to be a striking, if not an irreducible objection, to the proposed 
measure. This objection is reflected from no phase of fanaticism ; it rests upon 
no misapprehension of the personal qualifications of cardinals or nuncios, and 
upon no threats or complications of the code of premunire. It is superior to 
them all, and equally above rant and sophistry; it presents itself in the sober 
character of an established principle of international and constitutional polity. 
As a temporal power, the Court of Rome, without army, navy, wealth, com- 
merce, or numbers, is in all respects too helpless and beggarly to afford us the 
faintest shadow of a pretext for coveting a diplomatic intimacy with it. We 
have, and can have, no legitimate business with that diminutive and imbecile 
ponetpelity, except such as may occasionally arise out of injuries inflicted 

y its government upon the persons and property of British subjects; and 
in such cases we can never need more than the intervention of a Consul, or 
the expostulation of an Admiral. The reasoning by which the measure is 
recommended, has no relation whatever to those reciprocal interests and in- 
fluences upon which states may, with safety and self-respect, exchange diplomatic 
messages and ratify international bargains. If we accredit an ambassador 
to Rome, notwithstanding his ostensible connexion and formal correspondence 
with the Foreign- Office, he is in reality neither more nor less than the Agent of 
the Home- Office and of the Irish- Office in the Vatican. He goes there to lay bare 
our domestic difficulties and apprehensions, to deprecate a piratical and incendiary 
interference with the subjects of the Queen of England, which, if recognised at 
all, should be mentioned only to be arrested and punished with a high hand. 
He goes there to invite a foreign intervention between the Queen and her 
own subjects; to ask the foreign ‘ Sovereign of a State” (in which character 
“alone,” our Correspondent tells us, ‘ we should recognise” the Pope) to aid her 
Majesty and her ministers in governing Dr. Mac Hale in Tuam, and Dr. Wise- 
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man in Westminster; and to negotiate with that “‘ Sovereign the price to be paid 
to him for his valuable interposition in our domestic affairs—a price to be made up 
of administrative concessions, a purgation of our statute-book, and organic changes 
in our national constitution. If our correspondent cannot recognise in these cir- 
cumstances something special, alarming, and unconstitutional, and in such a 
relation something more than the proper and customary process of diplomatic 
intercourse between two independent ‘ States”—if he cannot see in the very jea- 
lousies and perturbations generated at home, by the apprehension that the ear 
of the Home-Office was open, through a direct and confidential channel, to the 
imperious stipulations and base intrigues of the Quirinal, some objections to the 
scheme, more solid and practical than the flimsy cavils with which he deals, we can- 
not help him. At the same time, as we have shown, we have no misgivings as to 
the result of discussion, and no fears about permitting those with whom we are at 
issue to state their case, even in our own pages. The view we have stated is that 
which governs, in our minds, the decision of the question, and it is one which 


our correspondent has either failed to see, or else has pretermitted.—Ep. } 


TO THE BDITOR OF “THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 


Srr,—Ar a time when so much na- 
tural anxiety is felt on the subject 
of a diplomatic intercourse with the 
Roman Court, it may not be unadvis- 
able to divest the question of at least 
one error which, strangely enough, 
has, by the bare force of repetition, 
grown into the semblance of an argu- 
ment. The ‘leading journal” of Eng- 
land, usually so well informed on mat- 
ters of custom and precedent, has made 
the singular mistake of supposing that 
Sir Henry Bulwer’s recent presence at 
Rome, is the evidence of “ a blunder 
and a weakness,” and a ‘ direct recan- 
tation of those sentiments which so 
strongly animate the great majority of 
the British nation.” 

The journalist further informs us, 
that his “appearance at Rome is unso- 
licited and uninvited ;” and then asks, 
in a tone of triumphant mockery, 
‘¢ what can be thought by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, of the real disposi- 
tion of the British Government towards 
the Papal See, when he finds that, for 
the first time since the mission of Lord 
Castlemaine, under James II., he has 
a British Envoy Plenipotentiary to a 
neighbouring court waiting for an au- 
dience in his antechamber ?” 

From these passages it might be in- 
ferred, that not only was the appear- 
ance of Sir Henry Bulwer at the Vati- 
can an act of most undignified conde. 
scension on the part of our Govern- 
ment, but that it was totally unautho. 
rised by the very spirit of our consti- 
tution. Now it is singular enough that 
the answer to these indignant remon. 
strances should require neither ampli- 
fication nor enlargement, but can be 
contained within the simple limits of a 


~ denial. Sir Henry Bulwer is the 
nvoy of her Majesty at the Tuscan 
Court; his functions including a di- 

lomatic intercourse with Modena and 

arma, and relations on all affairs of 
business with the Papal Court; for the 
due conduct of which, aresident attaché, 
Mr. Petre, has been many years em- 
ployed. 

That such affairs are not comprised 
within the category of mere passport 
details, the best evidence is, that these 
and similar matters, are transacted by 
our resident Consul, Mr. Freeborne, 
so that Mr. Petre’s functions are pure- 
ly and essentially diplomatic ; his let- 
ter of appointment stating him to be 
attached to the Legation at Florence, 
to the head of which his communica. 
tions are all addressed. 

There was, then, no necessity for 
invitation or solicitation.” Sir H. 
Bulwer went to Rome exactly as he 
went a few weeks before to Parma and 
to Modena; not, it is true, to present 
credentials and receive diplomatic ho- 
nours; for, in the present anomalous 
state of our law, the minister is reduced 
to transact, as a private individual, the 
affairs which should be conducted with 
all the authority of rank and office; 
and, so far from his presence at the 
Papal Court being unsanctioned by 
custom, his absence would be a distinct 
neglect of duty. The leading journal 
is certainly not happy in his historic 

arallel, ‘There is no possible resem- 

lance between Lord Castlemaine’s 
mission and the presence of Sir Henry 
Bulwer. Had the writer really sought 
for a precedent to the present case, he 
might have found it with less learned 
research in the diplomatic correspon- 
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dence of Sir George Hamilton Sey- 
mour, who so ably represented our 
country at the Court of Tuscany, in 
the years 1831, 1832, and 1833. 

A very cursory glance at the de- 
a of that period will show that 
they were written from Rome, discus- 
sing alike questions of Roman politics 
and matters purely relating to British 
subjects. That the anomaly of his po- 
sition rendered many of his remon- 
strances to the Roman Government in- 
effectual was matter of serious regret 
to him, and his correspondence exhi- 
bits in many places the great difficulty 
he experienced in conducting affairs, 
from the absence of that weight and 
consideration usually accorded to a re- 
cognised envoy. 

In fact, whatever may have been the 
private sentiments of successive Go- 
vernments in England as to the oppor- 
tune time or the manner of opening rela- 
tions with the Court of Rome, there is 
little doubt that every foreign secre- 
tary in Downing-street has acutely felt 
the want of such diplomatic inter- 
course, the urgent necessity of con- 
ducting openly and authoritatively all 
questions which occur between the two 
countries, and the deep importance of 
having some channel for truthful infor- 
mation, to a cabinet whose measures 
were palpably undertaken under the 
promptings of false and interested 
agents. 

Iam no more in the secret of Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s object at Rome than 
the mass of those who read in the 
Times and the Debats what these ob- 
jects are. But of this I feel assured, that 
the first diplomatist of our day is not 
likely either to compromise the dignity 
of the country he represents by any 
professions of unworthy submission, 
nor is it probable that he has under- 
taken the task of conciliating a power 
irreconcilably hostile to our dearest 
rights and our most sacred institu- 
tions. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that diplomatic intercourse is not de- 
pendent for its existence upon any 
ground of similarity. of -institutions, or 
of approval by one State of the mode 
of government pursued by another. 
Were such the case, we should find it 
difficult to maintain our relations, at 
the same time, with the cabinets of 
St.. Petersburgh and Washington, 
with Berne and with Naples. Diplo- 
matic relations are like the provisions 
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of a tariff, where concessions on one 
side are balanced by those on the 
other—where the mutual well-being of 
States are conducted on the principles 
of truth and fair dealing—and where 
the great interests of a country are not 
left to the misrepresentations of chance 
travellers, or the more dangerous 
agencies of intentional falsehood. 
Perhaps this is not the most favour- 
able moment to examine calmly and 
dispassionately, what there is to offend 
our Protestantism by opening a diplo- 
matic intercourse with Rome. As- 
suredly the working of what is called 
**Popery,” amongst us, suggests but 
slight temptation to the inquiry. The 
factious insolence of the Romish priest- 
hood in Ireland—their outrageous con- 
duct and offensive language, are small 
inducements to draw closer the ties 
between our Government, and what 
they scruple not to avow as theirs. 
Were we to be guided by the general 
feeling manifested against late acts of 
Romish aggression, we should certain- 
ly say, that the period for an exchange 
of diplomatic courtesies might be in- 
definitely postponed. But it would 
be well to consider how far it were 
wise to yield to such considerations. 
The Court of Rome, we are told, is 
inflated with an extravagant concep- 
tion of its own dignity— deceived by 
its ‘own impenetrable dullness.” 
Doubtless, there is much truth in the 
description. An overweening sense 
of its importance, and an almost in- 
credible ignorance of the world, are 
the most striking characteristics of that 
Court. But would not our interests 
be served by an effort at dispelling 
these illusions? If we reduce Rome 
to her real dimensions in the eyes of 
those who now regard her as omnipo- 
tent—if we can exhibit the States of 
the Church in their true light to our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and 
show that, in his temporal capacity— 
the only one in which we recognise 
him—the Pope is not on the level of a 
third-rate power, shall we not have 
combatted an error on which much of 
his pretension is based: and, second. 
ly, is it of no consequence to us that 
every expression of England and Eng- 
lishmen that is suffered to penetrate 
within the Vatican should be tinctur- 
ed with false views of our Government, 
its objects, and its aims? Are we to 
leave the Holy See to derive its opinions 
of our country from the MacHales and 
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the Cullens, and similar sources of 
bigotry and intolerance? Is it advis- 
able that the ravings of Irish rebellion 
should be translated into Italian, and 
handed about as the expressions of an 
enslaved people, groaning under Bri- 
tish tyranny? The Times itself con- 
fesses, in the very article from which 
we quote, ‘ That the influence of fa- 
natics and rebels would not have been 
uncontroverted ;” and ‘the Pope would 
have been told, ata proper time, that 
Dr. Wiseman and John of Tuam were 
blowing the embers of a deadly quar- 
rel, to gratify their passions and their 
ambition, at the cost of religion and 
tolerance,” had we been represented 
diplomatically at Rome. It is but 
fair to say that the journalist makes 
this avowal while deploring that 
amendment which rendered the Bill 
abortive, and which it characterises as 
“absurd and mischievous.” To say 
the least of it, these epithets, applied 
to a course of policy manifestly pur- 
sued to restrain the arrogant preten- 
sions of Rome, come ill from one whose 
whole counsels breathe defiance, and 
who assures us, that if the minister of 
a Protestant crown is to appear in 
Rome at all, he will hardly obtain his 
just rights unless he be instructed to 
speak in the tone of a Government pre- 
pared to enforce them. 

I am not, however, one of those who 
approve of the Eglintonian clause, for 
the simple reason, that it was unneces- 
sary. Had the bill passed, and the va- 
rious difficulties which oppose relations 
with Rome been satisfactorily adjusted, 
there would have been ample time to 
have come to a proper understanding 
upon this point. It is an almost re- 
cognised rule in such matters, that no 
minister is ever sent accredited to a 
court where there exist special reasons 
against him. The tone of intercourse 
between friendly powers is not exempt 
from the courtesies which govern pri- 
vate life, and it might not have been 
difficult, once that negotiations were 
really opened with Rome, to show that 
it were scarcely worth while to nullify 
them, on the mere choice of an envoy. 

Besides this, our intercourse with 
Rome by no means required a resident 
Roman minister at St. James's. The 
business of the legation might be con- 
ducted by a secretary, almost always a 
laic. The real object of the bill was 
to admit of our being represented at 
the Vatican; that we should have 


some means of letting truth be heard 
within walls, whose traditionary me- 
mories could tell far more of intrigue 
and deceitfulness; that we should be 
enabled to show the Pope, what he 
unquestionably is ignorant of, the part 
performed by the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland; that their anti- 
English policy is in alliance with the 
wildest principles of democracy ;_ and 
that the very schemes which threatened 
the downfall of the Popedom in ’49, 
are exactly the measures by which 
Irish Romanism assails the English 
Government. Were his Holiness to 
see this—were he to know that the 
MacHales and Fogartys represent 
ee with us, the very faction 
that in Rome expelled the Jesuits and 
banished Cardinals, it is possible he 
might have more sympathy with our 
Government, and less with those who 
desire to undermine it. 

But there are reasons of far higher 
importance than this, for which we 
could desire diplomatic relations with 
Rome. It is essentially necessary that 
the Pope should either avow his con- 
currence in this policy of Irish dis- 
turbance, or at once discountenance 
and condemn it. With an English 
minister at Rome, there need be no 
very great difficulty in obtaining such 
an avowal. In fact, he would have a 
distinct right to demand it. Either 
the Pope’s name is put forward in 
Ireland without his knowledge or con 
sent, or he is an aider and abettor of 
an organised system of rebellion! If 
the former, let us have the benefit of 
his censure. If the latter, let him be 
taught to know that England is neither 
ae nor indifferent. Whatever 

rance may boastfully pretend to the 
contrary, we are the masters of the 
Mediterranean, And it is our own fault 
if our supremacy is not felt along its 
shores, and the menace of England 
can never be despised wherever the 
flag of a line-of-battle-ship can float. 

here is no humiliation for us in 
seeking to establish these relations. 
There is neither a truckling to Popery, 
nor a compromise of our Protestantism. 
Diplomatic intercourse with Rome in- 
volves no question of religion whatever. 
It is true, the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, with whom our minister should 
transact affairs, may be an ecclesiastic. 
It is probable that he may be one 
deep]y versed in controversial theology; 
and, not impossible, a zealous oppo- 
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nent of every principle of our Refor- 
mation. But I will dare to affirm, 
that our envoy will incur no risk by 
his intercourse, of any discussion on 
these subjects; nor will he have to 
guard his Anglicanism against any 
subtle schemes of conversion. 

The Pope is the Sovereign of a State ; 
and, as such alone, should we recognise 
him. It is highly important that at 
those councils, where every court in 
Europe is represented, we should not 
be wanting in some one who could de- 
fend our interests and protest against 
their being assailed. 

We hear a great deal about Roman 
subtlety and Jesuitical craft; and, 
possibly, our fears are no great exag- 
geration of these qualities. But, let 
us ask, is their influence likely to be 
diminished by leaving the field open for 
their exercise? Is the march of the 
enemy retarded by our withdrawing 
our picquets ? 

I am prepared for much opposition 
to all intercourse with the Papal See. 
I have heard some grave objections on 
the very score of this same alleged 
superiority in point of tactical skill and 
ability ; and 1 have listened to a great 
many weaker arguments, derived from 
what their authors dignified by the 
name of * conscientious scruples” — 
not that I would impugn their sin- 
cerity, but simply the inadmissibility 
of imposing such in a spirit of guid- 
ance to others. But against these I 
would willingly place the testimony of 
three experienced diplomatists, who 
have themselves, as envoys at Tuscany, 
repaired at different epochs to Rome, to 
transact, as well as their half-accredit- 
ed position would admit, those affairs 
which, under a better state of the law, 
might have been negotiated with dig- 
nity and effect. Each of these has 
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assured me, that the absence of direct 
intercourse with the Papal Court has 
been a serious injury to us; and not 
only damaged our influence in the 
Peninsula generally, but deeply affect. 
ed us in remote quarters, where the 
intrigues of other nations, matured and 
fostered at Rome, have plotted to our 
injury. 

It would not be practicable within 
the limit which I have purposed to 
myself in this communication, to advert 
to those commercial relations which, 
by the want of an able minister at 
Rome, have been totally lost sight of 
between the two countries. Let me, 
however, remark, that of the entire 
trade of Ancona, one-half is carried on 
by British ships. That the imports 
are almost exclusively such as England 
supplies best and cheapest. ‘That we 
derive the best timber for our dock- 
yards from the forests of Senegaglia, 
near the coast; and that it is the opinion 
of mercantile men of that country, that 
such a treaty as might lower import 
duties, coupled with increased facili- 
ties for internal transmission of goods, 
would throw an immense amount of 
our manufactures into central Italy. 

I have had no pretension, in these 
brief remarks, of anything like a gene- 
ral examination of this difficult subject; 
still less do I desire that the character 
of your distinguished journal should 
be prejudiced by what are the mere 
opinions of a correspondent, and not 
authoritatively advanced by yourself. 
If, however, without in any way solicit- 
ing your concurrence in these views, 
they appear worthy of consideration, 
their a in your columns will 
much oblige, 

Your faithful friend and — 


Rome, November, 1852, 
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